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ADVERTISEMENT 

TO 

THE    EIGHTH    EDITION. 


This  Eighth  Edition,  which  has  been  care- 
fully revised  and"*  improved  by  an  eminent 
liDguist,  will,  it  .is.  hoped,  support  the  high 
character  which  Npehderfs  German  Grammar 
has  for  many  years'  dieservedly  enjoyed  in  this^ 
country.  It  is^ifide(6d,  a  complete  and  philo- 
sophical IntroductiQn  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
German  Language,  forlKe  use  of  Englishmen. 
The  erudition  of  the  Author  supplied  him 
with  appropriate  elucidations  from  other  Lan- 
guages, which  cannot  but  be  acceptable  to  the 
Student,  as  the  Grammatical  Structure  of  one 
Language  is  best  impressed  on  the  memory  in 
proportion  to  its  being  shown  to  be  analogous 
to  that  of  another. 

London,  August,  1838. 


INTRODUCTION. 


CONCERNING    THX   I.ANOUAGE  WHICH    IS   THE  SUBJECT 

OF    THIS   GRAMMAR* 


The  Language  which  this  Grammar  proposes  to  teach, 
was  originally  a  dialect,  peculiar  to  a  small  district  in 
Germany,  and  is  to  this  day  distinguished,  from  the  other 
modes  of  speech,  by  the  name  of  High  German*  It 
began  first  to  rise  into  notice,  at  the  time  of  the  Reform- 
atioD  :  but,  since  the  sixteenth  century,  it  has  been  culti- 
vated in  different  provinces,  and  ultimately  adopted,  as 
their  common  tougue,  by  alL  It  is  become  the  language 
of  literature,  and  of  general  communication ;  whereas  the 
remaining  idioms  are  confined  to  the  colloquial  intercourse 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  difierent  provinces,  and  even 
there,  in  a  considerable  degree,  excluded  from  the  use  of 
the  well-educated  and  higher  classes.  High  German  is 
the  language  of  the  whole  nation,  and  must,  by  preference, 
be  understood,  when  The  German  is  mentioned. 

It  is  my  design,  in  the  following  pages,  briefly  to  ex- 
hibit the  history  of  this  dialect,  and  to  say  a  few  words  on 
its  nature  and  properties. 


2  Iniroduetion* 

The  province,  formerly  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Electorate  of  Saxony,  was  the  place  that  gave  it  birth* 
That  part  of  Germany  had,  at  an  early  period,  been  in* 
habited  by  people  of  Slavonick  descent* ;  who  were,  in 
the  tenth  century,  mixed  with  a  colony  of  Germans  from 
Franconiaf ,  established  among  them.  The  Franconians 
eventually  became  the  masters  of  the  country",  and  as 
such  introduced  their  language.  But  it  experienced  some 
change,  by  .being  communicated  to  the  prior  inhabitants. 
Their  tongue,  like  that  of  other  Slavonick  tribes,  was 
probably  soft  and  harmonious ;  and  would,  to  a  certain 
degree,  impart  these  qualities  to  any  new  language,  with 


*  A  people,  called  Slavonians,  derived  originally  from 
the  vicinity  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  had,  in  remote  times, 
migrated  to  Germany,  and  occupied  different  parts  of 
that  country;  among  others,  the  district  in  question. 
This  district  borders  upon  Bohemia,  where  the  mass  of 
the  population  is  Slavonick,  and  where,  to  this  day,  a 
pure  Slavonick  dialect  is  spoken.  In  my  journey  through 
Bohemia,  in  the  Spring  1815,  I  was  much  struck  with 
that  language,  the  sounds  of  which  are  so  soft  and  har^ 
monious,  that  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  they  rival  those  of 
the  Italian. 

f  A  tract,  in  the  middle,  between  North  and  South 
Germany,  inhabited  by  a  tribe  called  Frankeny  that  is, 
Franks,  or  Franconians.  The  Emperor  Henry  I.,  a  prince 
of  distinguished  merit,  did  much  for  the  internal  improve- 
ment of  Germany;  it  was  in  his  time  that  the  colony 
alluded  to  was  settled  in  Saxony. 
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vhich  it  might  come  in  coUision*  The  dialect  of  Fran- 
oonia  belongs  to  those  of  Upper  (or  Southern)  Germany  • 
vhicii  are  all,  more  or  less,  spoken  with  broad,  guttural, 
and  hissing  sounds.  They  differ,  in  this  respect,  from 
the  pronunciation  of  Lower  (or  Northern)  Germany, 
whieh  is  smooth  and  fluent  But  the  idiom,  formed  in 
the  Electorate  of  Saxony,  besides  that  admixture  of  soft- 
ness, derived  from  the  Slavonians,  was  also  tempered  by 
the  intercourse,  which  the  people  of  that  district  main, 
tained  with  other  parts  of  Germany.  Their  industry, 
and  superior  civilization,  brought  tliem  into  contact  with 
numerous  strangers,  whose  customs  and  language,  to  a 
certain  degree,  mingled  with  their  own.  In  this  manner, 
much  of  the  original  roughness  of  the  Upper  German  was 
worn  away ;  and  the  High  German  modelled  into  a  form, 
better  calculated  for  the  purposes  of  literature,  and  con- 
versation, than  its  predecessor  the  Upper  German. 

Before  we  proceed  farther  in  our  remarks,  it  will  be 
proper  to  advert  to  the  name  which  was  given  to  tliis  idiom, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  others.  It  is  by  that  appel- 
lation, discriminated  from  the  Low  German,  which  is  the 
native  language  of  the  northern  parts  of  Germany. •     That 


*  These  are,  what  were  formerly  called  the  circles  of 
Westphalia  and  Lower  Saxony;  and  the  northern  pro- 
vinces of  the  Upper  Saxon  circle,  viz.  Pomerania  and 
Brandenburgh.  The  Low  German  is  also  spoken  in 
Prussia,  and  traces  of  it  are  found  in  a  part  of  Transyl- 
vania, which  was  peopled  by  a  colony  from  the  north  of 
Germany,  in  the  13th  century. 
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of  the  south  of  Germany  was  called  Upper  German*: 
from  this  the  High  German  likewise  differs.  But  the  name 
seems  to  have  been  chiefly  assigned  in  opposition  to  the 
Low  German,  because  that  new  dialect  appertuned  to  a 
country  situated  higher  up,  that  is  to  say,  more  to  the 
south.  In  this  manner  there  existed,  about  the  time  of 
the  Reformation,  three  grand  divisions  of  the  German 
language,  viz.  the  Upper  German  (das  Oberdeutsche),  the 
Low  German  (das  MederdeiUschey  or  PlaOdeutsche),  and 
the  High  German  (dcu  Hochdeutsche).\ 

Previously  to  that  era,  every  literary  production,  com- 
posed in  the  German  tongue,  was  written  in  the  Upper 
German,  which  was  the  vehicle  of  literature  throughout 
the  country.  The  High  German  was  the  native  dialect 
of  Luther ;  and,  by  the  influence  of  his  example,  it  began 
to  be  raised  to  a  competition  with  the  former  idiom,  and 
was  soon  spread  over  the  whole  nation.  The  Bible,  and 
other  works  of  high  interest,  at  that  period,  published  in 
this  dialect,  and  the  number  of  protestant  divines  who 


*  This  belongs  to  Franconia,  Austria,  Bavaria,  Suabia, 
the  southern  part  of  the  Upper  Saxon  circle,  Silesia,  and 
some  of  the  Rhenish  countries. 

f  ffochdeutsch,  signifying  High  German,  is  pro- 
nounced Hoch  Doitch.  This  is  sometimes  erroneously 
rendered,  in  English,  by  High  Dutch,  a  mbtake  which 
must  have  arisen  from  the  similarity  of  the  words  Deutsch 
and  Dutch;  though  they  are  essentially  different  in 
meaning,  the  former  denoting  German^  and  the  latter 
HoUandish. 
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issued  from  Saxony^  tended  to  make  it  known^  even  in 
remoter  places.     It  was  read  and  understood  in  every 
province,  and,  by  degrees,  cultivated  as  the  general  lan- 
guage of  all  Germany.    It  drove  the  Upper  German  from 
that  preeminence,  ivhich  it  had  hitherto  occupied,  and, 
in  its  stead,  possessed  itself  of  the  fields  of  literature  and 
science.     The  effect  of  those  circumstances  *,  which  had 
concurred  to  exalt  the  Upper  German  above  the  other 
dialects,  had  ceased ;  and  it  was  compelled  to  give  way 
to  a  new  rival.    The  Low  German  was,  at  no  time,  much 
employed  in  writing ;  though  this  idiom,  if  it  had  been 
attended  to,  might  perhaps  have  produced  a  language, 
for  softness  and  harmony,  far  superior  to  the  two  others. 
If  we  would  define  the  character  of  the  High  German, 
in  its  present  state,  we  must  say,  that  it  does  not  exdu* 
Bively  belong  to  any  particular  province,  or  district,  but 
IS  the  property,  and  lawful  possession  of  the  whole  nation. 
It  has,  since  it  is  generally  come  into  use,  received  im^ 
provements  from  all  quarters,  and  is  no  longer  to  be  con- 


*  In  the  11th,  12th,  and  13th  centuries,  the  age  when 
the  modem  languages  of  Europe  began  to  be  used  in 
writing,  the  crown  of  the  Empire  was  enjoyed  by  natives 
of  the  South,  or  Upper  Germany.  The  Upper  German, 
therefore,  was  the  language  of  the  court ;  —  this  was 
one  reason.  The  vicinity  of  France  and  Italy  gave  to  the 
southern  provinces  of  Germany,  at  the  revival  of  letters, 
a  great  advantage  over  the  north,  and  they  made  early 
attempts  in  literary  compositions.  This  was  another  cir- 
cumstance that  favoured  the  Upper  German. 
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sidered  in  the  light,  in  which  it  fiii»t  appeared.    If  ther^ 
be  a  difference,  between  the  several  provintes,  respecting 
any  particular  point,  in  the  mode  of  speaking,  it  should  be 
adjusted,  not  according  to  the  peculiar  usage  of  one  or  the 
other,  but  upon  general  principles,  which  apply  to  lsuiguage« 
on  philosophick  and  impartial  grounds.    By  this  observ* 
ation  we  ought  to  be  guided,  when  we  detei:n^ine  the 
question,  in  which  parts  the  best  German,  that  is  to  say, 
the  best  High  German,  is  to  be  met  with.     It  will  not 
satisfy  us,  after  the  foregoing  considerations,  to  be  told, 
that  we  must  look  for  example  and  authority  to  the  prac« 
tice  of  that  district,  from  which  it  derived  its  origin.     This 
cannot  be  logically  admitted:  but  whatever,  in  case  of 
doubt,  may  be  decided  by  the  rules  and  analogy  of  ge- 
neral grammar,  must  inevitably  be  acknowledged  as  para- 
mount to  the  influence  of  any  local  custom;  and  that 
province  ought  certainly  to  be  thought  to  possess  the 
German  in  its  greatest  periection  and  purity,  which  the 
least  deviates  from  these  rules,  and  this  analogy. 

It  was,  for  a  long  time,  taken  for  granted  that  the  High 
German  was  best  spoken  in  that  part  of  the  country, 
commonly  called  Upper  Saxony,  and,  nominally,  at  the 
towns  of  Meissen  and  Dresden.  And  that  must  have 
been  true,  at  its  origin  and  first  progress.  But  as  soon  as 
the  language  was  familiarized  in  the  other  provinces,  there 
arose  a  possibility  that  it  might,  in  its  advancement,  meet 
with  a  set  of  people,  out  of  its  native  district,  who,  from 
particular  circumstances,  would  be  able  to  do  it  more 
justice  than  those,  to  whom  it  owed  its  primary  existence. 
Such  a  chance  was  afforded  it  among  the  inhabitants  of 
Lower  Saxony ;  who,  from  the  favourable  disposition  of 


^lie  Upper  Saxons*  T 

their  organs  of  speech,  were  better  qualified  to  follow  the 
dictates  of  general  rule  and  analogy^  than  any  of  their 
oeiglibouTS.  It  would  then  of  necessity  happen*  that  if 
there  were  instances  in  which  the  Upper  Saxons  violated 
the  rules  of  general  analogy,  when  the  Lower  Saxons 
were  capable  of  observing  them,  the  latter  must,  in  those 
instances,  have  the  preference.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
also  obvious  that,  when  the  Upper  Saxons  are  guilty  of 
deviations  from  the  genuine  standard  of  pronunciation, 
the  Lower  Saxons  may,  reciprocally,  have  their  peculi- 
arities, likewise  in  opposition  to  the  law  prescribed.  That 
kw  is,  that  the  pronunciation  should  be  brought  as  near 
to  the  orthography  of  the  language,  as  it  is  possible ;  that 
the  sounds  should  correspond  with  the  letters;  and  that 
the. farther  any  province  recedes  from  that  line,  the  more 
distant  it  is  from  the  claim  of  a  good  pronunciation. 
-  In  drawing  a  comparison  between  the  pretensions  of 
the  Upper  and  Lower  Saxons,  it  is  my  wish  to  act  with 
the  utmost  fairness,  according  to  the  preceding  observ- 
ations; I  shall,  therefore,  enumerate  the  principal  faults  of 
both  competitors,  and  carefully  weigh  them  against  one 
another,  which  will  lead  to  such  a  result,  as  may  enable 
the  foreigner  to  draw  his  own  conclusion. 
The  errors  of  the  Upper  Saxons  are  these :  — 
1.  A  want  of  distinction  between  soft  and  hard  letters ; 
as  between  J9  and  P,  2>  and  T,  G  and  K.  The  hard 
sounds,  in  general,  prevail.  B  is  pronounced  by  them 
like  P,  2>  like  T,  and  G  like  K.  The  nature  of  this 
misnomer  will  readily  be  understood  by  the  English 
reader,  -  who  will  recognize   in  it  his  friends,  Captain 
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Fluelleii*,  and  Mr.  Morgaii.f  But  it  is  a  grievous  defect  I 
Baum  IS  metamorphosed  into  Paumj  Buck  into  Puchf 
BaU  into  PaU.  In  the  same  manner,  they  speak  tery  tie, 
tMf  for  der^  die^  das  ;  tienen  for  dienen  ;  tumm  for  dumtn* 
Thus  they  substitute  K  for  G,  and  say  KoU  instead  of 
GoU,  kehen  instead  of  gthetu  It  may  be  answered,  that 
such  certainly  are  the  popular  irregularities  of  pronunci- 
ation, with  the  Upper  Saxons ;  but  that  the  High  German 
should  be  considered  according  to  the  state  in  which  it 
exists  among  persons  of  education,  and  the  higher  orders. 
This,  indeed,  is  just ;  yet  it  does  not  seem  to  remove  the 
objection :  for  that  default  appears  to  be  radical,  commoa 
to  all,  and  incurable.  At  least,  so  I  have  found  it,  in  the 
course  of  my  observation ;  and  I  hardly  think  it  possible* 
that  I  should  be  mistaken :  if  I  am,  all  that  is  said  upon 
this  point,  falls  of  itself  to  the  ground. 

2.  The  hissing  aspiration  (like  the  Eng^sh  9h)  which 
is  given  to  the  letter.  S  before  j9  and  t^  especially  in  the 
beginning  of  words,  I  consider  as  the  second  objection. 
StekenX^  for  example,  is  made  to  sound  like  sJUehens 
sprechen§  like  shprechen;  Durs^\(  like  Dursht^  When 
the  orthography  of  the  language  dictates  an  Sy  what  can 
be  the  ground  for  uttering  this  consonant  otherwise,  thaa 
simply  as  an  iS  ^  For  that  hissing  aspiration  a  particular 
sign  is  appropriated,  namely  sch;  and  why  should  a 
similar  confusion  of  the  alphabetick  characters  be  tole* 


*  See  Shakspeare's  Henry  V. 

f  See  Roderick  Random,  and  Peregrine  Pickle. 

I  To  stand.  $  Tp  ^peak.  ||  Thirst. 
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rated  ?  If  that  aspiration  is  to  be  expressed,  for  what 
reason  may  the  type  assigned  to  it  not  be  employed  in 
writing?  But  -where  the  orthography  revolts  at  the  ichf 
what  charms  can  this  sound  possess  for  pronunciation? 
It  surely  has  nothing  to  recommend  it  on  the  score  of 
euphony ;  nor  can  we  yield  so  much  to  the  preeminent 
authority  of  one  province,  as,  after  its  example,  to  estab* 
lish  a  mode  of  speaking,  which  is  contrary  to  the  general 
rule,  and  affords,  by  its  intrinsick  merit,  no  compensation 
for  such  an  irregularity.  It  is  the  foreigner  who  should 
be  consulted  on  this  point :  but  it  will  be  difficult  to 
persuade  him  (I  allude  to  such  foreigners  as  belong  to 
the  most  enlightened  nations  of  Europe)  that  the  hissing 
sound  of  Sch  (English  Sh)  is  a  desirable  substitute  for 
that  of  the  simple  S*  It  is  a  peculiarity  which  has  been 
retained  from  the  Upper  German,  and  ought  to  be  dis« 
missed  from  the  general  language.  The  Lower  Saxons 
are  always  disposed  to  avoid  it;  and  it  would,  in  this 
instance,  certainly  be  unreasonable  to  require  of  them, 
that  they  should  exchange  their  better  pronunciation,  for 
one  which  is  decidedly  worse. 

3.  In  the  third  place,  we  may  notice  the  want  of  dis* 
crimination  between  the  diphthong  u  and  the  vowel  t, 
which  seems  to  prevail  among  the  Upper  Saxons*  They 
pronounce  both  alike,  namely,  as  the  ee  of  the  English ; 
but «  should  be  sounded  very  differently,  as  will  be  shown, 
when  we  speak  of  this  letter. 

4.  Lastly,  I  would  remark  the  hurried  pronunciation  of 
the  prefix  ge  in  the  preterite  participles :  where  the  e  is 
so  entirely  slurred  over,  as  if  it  did  not  exist  For 
example,  gehU^  praised;  geUtbt^  loved;  gelehrti  learned.; 
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they  speak  kiobty  kliebt,  klehrt  This  is  wrong,  because 
the  vowel  e,  though  it  has,  in  this  prefix,  a  short  and 
somewhat  obscure  sound,  should  still  be  pronounced  and 
be  made  audible. 

It  would  be  foreign  to  the  subject  to  touch  upon  other 
inaccuracies,  which  may  be  said  to  be  only  failings  of 
the  vulgar.*  I  shall,  therefore,  proceed  to  point  out  the 
defects  with  which  the  pronunciation  of  the  Lower 
Saxons  is  to  be  charged. 

1.  It  has  a  tendency  to  assume  soft  letters  in  the  room 
of  hard  ones,  when  the  former  are  improper.  Thus  D  is 
heard  for  Ty  as  Dag  for  Tag,  Duch  for  TWA,  &c. 

2.  The  hissing  aspiration  is  sometimes  omitted,  where, 
in  conformity  with  the  established  orthography,  it  ought 
to  be  received.  A  Lower  Saxon  will  be  inclined  to  say 
slctgen  for  schlagen ;  sneiden  for  schneiden,  &c 

S.  The  third  variation  from  the  rule  is  perhaps  the 
most  frequent,  and  the  most  serious.  It  concerns  the 
letter  6r,  in  the  true  pronunciation  of  which  many  persons 
are  found  to  err.  Some  express  it  by  the  sound  of  j, 
which  is  like  the  English  ^,  in  the  beginning  of  some 
words,  such  as  year,  yoke,  yellow,  Gott,  God,  is  accord- 
ingly spoken  as  if  written  jott  (English  yott) ;  Garten, 
garden,  as  ifjarten  (i.  e.  yarten),  &c.  Others  pronounce 
the  g  like  ch,  which  is  a  guttural  sound,  as  will  be  men- 
tioned in  its  place.  But  the  right  mode  of  uttering  the 
letter  g,  is  that  which  is  perceived  in  the  English  words, 
god,  garden^  get,  give, 

*  Of  this  description  is,  m  substituted  for  w^  as  mir 
woUenj  for  irtr  woUm. 
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I  have  stated  tbe  prominent  imperfections  of  both  the 
[fpper  and  the  Lower  Saxon  pronunciation ;  and  the 
student  will  be  enabled  to  escaipe  the  offences  to  which 
kis  attention  has  been  thus  awakened.  It  is  now  neces- 
sary to  balance  them,  with  strict  justice,  against  one 
another,  and  determine,  by  reasoning,  which  of  the  two 
modes  of  pronunciation  is  least  objectionable,  or,  in  other 
words,  which  of  the  two  provinces  is  to  be  preferredj  with 
regard  to  this  question. 

The  exceptions,  which  have  been  offered  against  the 
pronunciation  of  the  Upper  Saxons,  are,  as  I  think,  in 
themselves,  more  considerable,  than  those  which  are 
alleged  against  the  Lower  Saxons.  We  will  not,  how- 
ever, discuss  them  singly,  but  limit  ourselves  to  the 
following  observations. 

The  provincial  habits,  which  exist  in  Upper  Saxony, 
and  those,  in  particular,  which  we  have  adverted  to,  are 
derived  from  the  Upper  German.     This  produces  the 
singular  disadvantage,  that,  where  they  are  once  rooted 
in  the  organs  of  speech,  it  is  difficult  to  remove  them. 
The  Upper  Saxons,  therefore,  find  it  a  task  of  incon- 
ceivable hardship  to  divest  themselves  of  those  blemishes ; 
and  their  pronunciation  of  the  High  German,  will,  gene- 
rally speaking,  to  a  certain  degree,  remain  defective.    It 
is  otherwise  with  the  inhabitants  of  Lower  Saxony.   They 
can,  with  ease,  adapt  their  speech  to  various  sounds :  and 
though  any  particular  mode  of  utterance  should  not  be 
familiar  to  them,  it  is  not  beyond  their  capacity  to  attain 
it    They  have,  of  late  years,  proved  this  by  their  manner 
of  speaking  the  High  German.    Those  individuals  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  rules  of  a  right  pronunciation 
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have,  in  general,  well  succeeded  in  observing  them ;  when 
they  fail,  in  some  instances,  it  is  more  from  inattention, 
than  from  any  incorrigible  deficiency.  But  their  language, 
as  far  as  the  act  of  speaking  is  involved,  may  be  brought 
very  near  the  line  of  perfection.  To  this  the  Upper 
Saxons  will  not  be  able  to  aspire,  while  they  labour  under 
those  peculiarities,  which  distinguish  them  from  their 
neighbours.  The  High  German,  as  spoken  by  the  Lower 
Saxons,  is,  besides,  in  some  degree  mellowed  by  that 
softness  of  tone,  which  the  native  dialect  of  this  tribe 
possesses.  This  is  a  circumstance  of  which  foreigners 
readily  become  sensible*:  and  I  may  add,  that  the 
natives  of  Upper  Saxony  themselves  are  not  unconscious 

*  I  will  here  again  quote  a  passage,  cited  in  the  former 
editions,  from  Mrs.  Piozzts  Observations  and  Reflections 
in  the  Course  of  a  Journey  through  France^  Italy ^  and 
Germany i  vol.  ii.  p.  137.  That  lady  distinguishes  Hanover 
(in  Lower  Saxony)  as  the  spot  where  the  best  German 
is  spoken ;  and  I  am  not  disposed  to  question  this  opinion, 
since  my  last  visits  to  that  country  (in  the  years  1814 
and  1815, 1818  and  1819).  **  Even  /,*'  says  Mrs.  Piozzi, 
^^  can  perceive  the  language  harsher^  the  farther  one  is  re-' 
nuyvedfrom  Hanover  on  either  side,"*  The  High  German, 
spoken  at  Gottingen  (which  is  the  second  town  of  the 
kingdom  of  Hanover,  and  a  university)  appeared  to  me, 
when  I  was  last  there,  even  more  pure  and  harmonious, 
than  what  is  heard  in  the  capital  itself.  Indeed,  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  that,  in  regard  to  pronunciation  and 
sound,  no  better  German  is  to  be  met  with  any  where, 
than  at  Gottingen,  among  the  n^ttives  of  education. 


• 

of  it     I  remarked  this  during  my  residence  in  Upper 

Saxony  (in  the  spring  of  the  year  1815)»  chiefly  at  Leipzig 

and  Dresden,   where  I  became  acquainted  with  some 

indiyiduals,  vrho  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  the  Lower 

Saxon  pronunciation  preferable  to  their  own*    Hence  it 

is  obTious,  to  what  part  of  Germany  it  will  be  advisable 

for  a  foreigner  to  repair,  who  wishes  to  possess  himself  of 

the  best  pronunciation  of  the  language*    It  should  be 

some  town  of  distinction,  within  the  veige  of  the  Lower 

Saxon  dialect,  in  which,  besides  Lower  Saxony,  strictly 

so  called,  are  to  be  comprehended  the  northern  districts, 

contiguous  to  it,  and,  in  particular,  the  country  of  Bran- 

denburgh.     He  may,  accordingly,  choose  his  residence  at 

Hamburg,  Hanover,  Gottingen,  Brunswick,  or  Berlin.    It 

viU  be  his  business  to  be  on  his  guard  against  the  provin« 

cial  failings,  incident  to  the  people  among  whom  he  may 

reside ;  what  has  been  pointed  out,  will  secure  him  against 

the  most  striking  errors.    A  native  of  Great  Britain,  or 

Ireland,  will  find   the  pronunciation,  according  to  the 

Lower  Saxon  dialect,  more  congenial  to  his  own  tongue, 

and  consequently  more  easy  to  acquire,  than  the  pronun-* 

ciation  of  Upper  Saxony. 

As  to  the  internal  value  of  the  language,  in  phraseology 
and  expression,  this  is  not  a  local  question.  There  all 
the  provinces  are  upon  the  same  level:  they  all  draw 
their  accomplishment  from  the  mines  of  literature. 
Whether  a  man  write  well,  or  be  successful  in  the  choice 
of  words,  to  express  his  thoughts,  does  not  depend  upon 
the  spot  where  he  was  bom  and  educated,  but  upon  the 
proficiency  he  has  made  in  letters,  the  degree  of  culti- 
vation he  has  attained,  and  the  capacity  of  his  own  mind. 
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In  writing,  and  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  the  High 
German  is  every  where  the  same.  The  difference  does 
not  lie  between  the  provinces,  but  between  individuals. 
The  best  authors  furnish  the  store  for  the  language ; 
education  teaches  how  to  employ  it 

The  native  dialects  of  the  several  province^  in  Germany 
present  a  curious  and  interesting  subject  to  the  gram- 
matical inquirer  *  :  neither  would  it  be  devoid  of  attrac- 
tion for  the  historian,  who  searches  into  the  origin  of  the 
component  parts,  which  constitute  a  nation ;  nor  for  the 
philosopher,  who  speculates  on  the  formation,  progress, 
and  diversity  of  language.  But  this  is  a  topick,  entirely 
removed  from  our  view  in  the  work  before  us.  We  have 
only  one  track  to  follow,  which  is  to  lead  us  to  the 
acquisition  of  the  general  language:  the  language  of 
literature,  and  of  polite  conversation.  Of  the  other  idioms 
it  is  enough  for  the  student  to  know,  that  they  exist,  that 
they  differ  from  one  another,  and  that  they  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  Hiffh  German,  which  is  the  common 
instrument  of  speech,  every  where  understood,  throughout 
the  whole  country. 

*  The  author,  in  a  tour  which  he  made  (in  the 
summer  1815)  through  a  great  part  of  Germany,  was 
much  struck  by  the  variation  of  the  dialects.  It  is 
amusing,  and  instructive,  for  the  linguist  to  observe,  either 
their  approximation,  or  deviation,  and  the  shades  of  dis- 
similitudci  by  which  they  are  marked. 
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ON   THE   ALPHABET. 


The  Germans  employ  three  sorts  of  characters,  for 
writing  and  printing :  two  of  which  may  be  •called  pro- 
perly German ;  and  the  third  Roman,  or  Latin.  The  latter 
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is  that,  which  is  used  by  the  English,  and  other  nations 
of  Europe :  the  two  former  are  corruptions  of  the  same, 
one  appropriated  for  printing,  and  the  other  for  hand- 
writing. That  for  printing  resembles  the  Black  Letter 
of  this  country,  and  the  Ecriture  Ronde  et  Financiered 
or,  as  it  is  by  some  called,  the  Lettres  de  Forme^  of  the 
French.*  The  character  for  hand-writing  differs,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  Plate  annexed.  Both,  however^  as  has 
been  intimated,  are  derived  from  the  same  fountain. 
Their  peculiar  quality  is,  being  pointed  and  angular. 
They  are  the  productions  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries ;  and  remain  as  specimens  of  that  taste,  which 
is  known  by  the  name  of  Gothick^  and  prevailed,  from 
the  period  mentioned,  for  a  long  space  of  time,  over  the 
greatest  part  of  Europe. 

Those  characters  have  maintsdned  themselves  in  Ger- 
many, where  they  have  been  much  improved.  Yet  they 
still  want  the  simplicity  and  elegance  of  their  original. 
For  this  reason,  many  German  works  have,  in  more  recent 
times,  been  printed  in  the  Roman  type:  that  practice, 
however,  is  hitherto  not  become  general,  and  the  greatest 
number  of  publications  continue  to  appear  in  the  anpient 
habit  f     I  shall,  therefore,  to  render  it  familiar  to  the 


*  Guttenberg,  and  his  associates,  called  them  Lettres 
Bourgeoises. 

f  And  it  is  to  be  doubted,  whether  that  innovation 
would  be  of  any  advantage,  if  generally  adopted.  By  dis-^ 
accustomixlg  the  eye  from  the  old  type,  many  valuable 
productions   of  literature,  unless   reprinted,  would   be 
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student,  retain  it  in  the  German  words  that  may  be  intro- 
duced in  the  course  of  this  Grammar.  The  character, 
which  serves  for  current  hand-writing,  is,  as  far  as  I 
know,  with  very  few  exceptions,  universally  predominant 
in  the  German  nation :  and,  though  the  printed  letter 
should  decline*}  this  will  probably,  from  its  supposed 
convenience,  be  preserved. 

There  exists,  besides,  a  particular  alphabet  for  en* 
grossing,  which,  together  with  the  current  hand,  is  ex- 
hibited in  the  Plate. 

In  i«riting  X.atin,  or  any  modem  language  of  Europe 
besides  their  own,  the  Germans  use  not  their  particular 
character,  but  the  Roman ;  with  which  the  people  at  large 
are  equally  well  acquainted. 


rendered  less  easy  to  read,  and  might  be  prejudiced  in 
their  general  utility. 

*  Of  late  years,  however,  the  disposition  of  disusing 
that  character,  and  substituting  for  it  the  Roman  letter, 
instead  of  increasing,  has  considerably  diminished :  and 
I  bdieve,  I  am  right  in  asserting,  that  now  by  far  the 
greatest  number  of  German  books  is  printed  in  the  old 
type.  With  this  some  alterations  have  been  attempted, 
in  order  to  embellish  it,  which,  perhaps,  have  altogether 
not  improved  it. 


THE  PRINTED  ALPHABET. 


Characters.  I  Signification. 


St 

Sf;ff 


*t 


* 


<f 


s 

81 

gin 
Do 

?)^> 

@f§;  IT 

Uu 
58 1) 
SBw 
dcx 

3i;fe 


ff 

ch 


ck 


A  a 

Bb 

Cc 

Dd 

£e 

Ff; 

Gg 
Hh; 

I] 

Jj 
Kk; 

LI 

M  m 

Nn 

Oo 

PP 
Qq 
Rr 

Sfa;  ff 
sz;  st 
Tt 
Uu 
Vv 
Ww 
Xx 

Yy 
Z  z  :  tz 


d  6  u     ae  oe  ue  II 


or 


a  0  u 


Name. 

Au» 

Beyt 

Tsey 

Dey 

Eyt 

Ef;  Ef-ef 

Gey,  or  Gay 

Hau;  Tsey-hau 

E 

Yot 

Kau;  Tsey-Kau 

El 

Em 

En 

O 

Pey 

Koo 

Err 

Ess;  Ess-ess 

Ess-tset;  Ess-tey 

Tey 

Oo 

Fou 

Vey§ 

Iks 

Ypsilon 

Tset;  Tey-tset 


«  Not  like  the 
broad  au,  in  caught ^ 
tauffht,  but  rather 
like  the  open  au,  in 
aunt.  See  the  pro- 
nunciation of  A,  in 
the  next  section. 

•}•  eif,  in  this  and 
the  following  in- 
stancesy  to  be  pro- 
nounced as  it  is  in 
the  pronoun  they. 

\  To  sound  like 
the  acute  e  of  the 
Germans.  See  the 
next  section. 


§  See  the  pro- 
nunciation of  this 
letter,  in  the  next 
section. 


II  Refer  to  the 
sound  of  these 
diphthongs,  in  the 
next  section. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 

1.  In  the  printed  alphabet,  some  letters  are  apt  to  be 
mistaken  by  begionersi  and  to  be  confounded  one  with 
another.  To  fax^ilitate  the  discrimination,  I  will  place 
them  here  together,  and  point  out  the  diiference. 

S3  (B),  and  SS  (V). 

The  latter  is  open  in  the  middle,  the  former  joined 
across. 

6  (C),  and  e  (E).       . 

6  (E)  has  a  little  horizontal  stroke  in  the  middle,  pro- 
jecting to  the  right,  and  6  (C)  has  not 

®  (G),  and  @  (S). 

These  letters,  being  of  rather  a  round  form,  are 
sometimes  taken  for  one  another,  particularly  the  ®  for 
the  ©.  But  @  (S)  has  an  opening  above,  ®  (G)  is  closed, 
and  has  besides  a  perpendicular  stroke  within. 

&  (K),  91  (N),  31  (R). 

St  (K)  is  rounded  at  the  top,  91  (N)  b  open  in  the 
middle,  St  (K)  is  united  about  the  middle. 

SfR  (M),  and  SB  (W). 
9R  (M)  is  open  at  the  bottom,  SB  (W)  is  closed. 
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Secondly,  a  regard  must^  at  the  same  time,  be  had  to 
derivation,  and  etymology. 

In  the  third  place,  we  ought  not,  without  necessity ,  and 
preponderating  reasons,  to  depart  from  the  general  prac- 
tice, which  has  been  once,  introduced. 

If  these  rules  had  been  followed,  those  many  innov- 
ations,  which  have  embarrassed  German   orthography, 
would  not  have  taken  place.    It  was  the  ignorance   of 
those  principles,  that  led  to  imaginary  reforms.    Most  of 
them  were  but  misconceived  changes,  which  had  their 
source  in  the  fancy,  perverseness,  and  vanity  of  individuals. 
It  would  not  be  fit  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  these  devi- 
ations ;  let  it  suffice  to  put  the  student  on  his  guard.     The 
books  with  which  he  is  first  brought  acquainted,  should 
be  models'  of  a  just  orthography ;  the  variations^  which  he 
will  afterwards  notice,  in  his  reading,  he  ought  to  examine 
according  to  the  foregoing  rules. 

We  have  now  to  advert  to  some  peculiarities,  which 
exist  in  German  orthography. 

1.  All  nouns  substantive  are  written  with  capital  letters, 
that  is  to  say,  the  letter  which  begins  any  sucn  noun, 
must  be  a  capital.*    And  not  only  words  which 'are  pro- 


by  the  authority  of  Quintilian,  who  says,  Inst.  Or.  1.  7.> 
Ego  (nisi  quod  consuetudb  obHntterit)  sic  scribefidum  quid- 
que  judicOf  quomodo  sonat.  Hie  enitn  usus  est  literarum, 
ui  custodiani  voces,  et  velut  depositum  reddant  legentibus : 
itaque  id  exprimere  debent  quod  dicturi  sumus. 

*  This  practice  formerly  also  prevailed  in  English. 
Dr.  Franklin  (see  his  Private  Correspondence,  pub- 
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s'^eif  hiri  utijlcj) 
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periy  substantives,  fall  under  the  operation  of  this  law, 
bat  likewise  all  that  are  employed,  at  any  time,  in  that 
quality.  They  assume  this  particular  appearance  of  8ub« 
staotives,  wherever  they  supply  their  place.  Of  this 
description  are :  — 

(a)  Adjectives,  either  when  a  substantive  is  understood ; 
as,  £)er  SBeifC/  the  wise  (man) :  ber  ©rofle,  the  great 
(man) ;  bie  @€^ine,  the  fair  (woman) ;  or^  when  they  are 
themselves  employed  abstractedly,  with  the  power  of  a 
substantive ;  as,  ba§  ©Cl^wat}/  the  black,  t.  e,  the  colour 
hkck;  ba§  ©rutt/  the  green,  t.  €•  the  colour  ^rc<n;  ba$ 
Stunb/  the  round  substance,  rotundity.  To  the  adjectives 
may  be  added  the  possessive  pronouns,  as,  bie  !!Retntgen/ 
my  friends  ;  bic  2)cini9en,  thy  friends ;  bic  ©ciltigcn,  his 
friends ;  bie  Ultfrtgen^  our  friends,  or  our  people ;  bie 
6urigcn,  your  friends  ;  bie  S^rtgen,  their  friends.  Thus, 
ba§  9Rern,  that  which  is  mine  (meum) ;  ba$  ^eitt/  that 
which  is  thine  {iuum)y  &c. 

(6)  The  infinitives,  when  they  are  made  to  express  the 

lished  in  London,  1817,  4»to.  p.  127,  128.)  greatly  com- 
mends it ;  and  pointedly  reprobates  the  injudicious  alter- 
ation, adopted  by  printers,  in  modern  times,  of  printing 
all  words  alike.  Distinguishing  the  substantives  in  that 
manner,  afforded,  he  says,  a  facility  for  understanding 
what  was  read,  especially  to  those  that  were  not  very 
familiarly  acquainted  with  the  language.  He  observes 
that  in  the  English  books,  printed  between  the  Restor- 
ation and  the  reign  of  George  II.,  the  substantives  all 
begin  with  capital  letters  as  in  German. 
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substantive  acts  of  their  verbs,  for  which  the  English 
make  use  of  the  participle.  ^a$  Sefett/  the  act,  or  em* 
ployment,  of  reading ;  baS  @€^re{ben/  the  act  of  writing ; 

bad  ®el(^en;  the  act  of  walking ;  bad  Steifeti/  the  act  of 

travelling. 

(c)  Any  other  part  of  speech  which,  by  an  article, 
or  pronoun,  prefixed,  acquires  the  character  of  a  sub- 
stantive, ©ad  2Cbcr,  the  word  but ;  bad  3cl&,  the  pronoun 
I  (ego),  &c. 

Proper  names  have,  in  all  European  languages,  and 
consequently  also  in  the  German,  capital  letters  for  their 
initials.  But  the  adjectives,  derived  from,  or  belonging  to, 
such  proper  names,  shoidd  likewise  be  written  with  capital 
letters:  as,  from  Stotti,  Rome  —  9l6mif€b/  Roman;  from 
®panitn,  Spain  — ©panifc^/  Spanish;  Stalicit,  Italy  — 

Stalfenifcb/  Italian;  2)eutfcl()lanb,  Germany — 2)cutfcl(^, 
German ;  granfreicl^,  France— gran j6fifcl(^, French;  ^lato, 
Plato — ^Jlatonifcl^,  Platonick ;  ©ccro,  Cicero — 6iccro- 
nianifclj^/  Ciceronian.  These  adjectives  are  generally 
written,  in  English,  with  capitals ;  but,  in  German,  some 
persons  do  not  distinguish  them  from  common  adjectives, 
and  accordingly  write  them  with  small  initials,  which 
appears  to  be  erroneous. 

2.  In  English,  the  first  personal  pronoun  (/)  is  always 
written  capitally :  in  German,  the  corresponding  pronoun 
(id))  has  not  this  prerogative,  except  where  it  begins  a 
sentence,  or  is  to  be  distinguished  by  an  emphasis.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  pronouns  of  address,  such  as  thoUf 
yoUf  which  in  English  have,  usually,  only  small  letters, 
are  begun  with  capitals  in  German,  as,  £U/  ^\jX,  ^X, 
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@ie.*  This  b  the  effect  of  an  imaginary  politeness,  bjr 
which  also  possessive  and  demonstrative  pronouns,  when 
they  are  used  as  the  means  of  speaking  to  another  person, 
are  decorated  with  capital  letters.  For  example,  in  these 
sentences,  /  have  received  your-  letter,  I  have  seen  your 
JQ&er^  &C.,  the  pronoun  Your  would  be  written  with  a 
capital. 

3.  The  PunciuaHany  in  German  orthography,  differs 
only  in  sonie  trifling  particulars  from  the  English.  The 
dissimilarity  refers  principally  to  the  commay  and  is  as 

follows :  — 

(a)  The  English  frequently  confine  adverbs,  conjunc- 
tions, and  prepositions  with  their  cases,  between  commas, 
as  in  these  examples:  —  <<  He  was  extremely  astonished  to 
see  his  dominions  overwhelmed,  on  a  sudden,  with  such 
an  inundation  of  licentious  barbarians.*'  Hume. —  <'  It  is, 
accordingly,  this  steady  inflexible  virtue,  this  regard  to 
principle,"  &c.  Blair. — "Let  us  cease,  therefore,  from 
looking  up  with  discontent  and  envy  to  those  whom  birth 
or  fortune  has  placed  above  us."  Blair.  —  **  The  world 
appears  not,  then,  originally  made  for  the  private  conve- 
nience  of  me  alone."  Harris.  —  "The  fact,  certainly,  b 
much  otherwise.  If  sensibility,  therefore,  be  not  incom- 
patible with  true  wisdom,"  &c.  Melmoth's  Cicero.  —  "  In 
this,  however,  as  above,  numbers  of  the  most  beautiful 
crystals  were  formed."  Goldsmith.  —  "  There  is  not,  in 
my  opinion,  a  more  pleasing  and  triumphant  consider- 
ation," &c.    Addison.  —  "  He  made  preparations  for  re- 


♦  See  chap.  IIL  sect.  1. 
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covering  England,  of  which,  during  his  absence^  he  had, 
by  Henry*s  intrigues,  been  so  unjustly  defrauded."  Hume. 
—  In  these,  and  in  similar  instances,  the  usage  of  German 
orthography  would  admit  no  comma  before  and  after  the 
words  printed  in  Italicks. 

(b)  The  Germans  rarely  put  a  comma,  in  the  middle 
of  a  sentence,  before  the  conjunction  uvb,  and ;  where 
the  English  generally  add  that  sign  of  distinction. 

(c)  In  German,  a  comma  is  invariably  placed  before  a 
relative  pronoun,  which  is,  in  English,  very  often  omitted. 

(d)  The  infinitive  mood  with  the  preposition  JU/  to, 
preceding  it  *,  is  always  separated  by  a  comma  from  the 
verb  which  governs  it.  Examples :  ^i)  frcUC  Xtiiij,  @ic 
JU  U^cn,  I  rejoice  to  see  you :  cr  ffird^tet  Ui),  fcinett 
SSater  JU  beleibigett/  he  fears  to  offend  his  father;  et 

glaubt,  biefcn  Safe  erwicfen  ju  i)aUn,  he  thinks  he  has 

demonstrated  this  position ;  um  ticfeit  3wcrf  JU  errcid)cn, 

opferte  cr  allc  anbcren  JRtitffidbtcn  auf,  to  attain  this  object, 

he  sacrificed  all  other  considerations.  In  the  last  example, 
the  infinitive  with  JU  stands  in  the  first  member  of  the 
sentence,  and  the  comma  is,  there,  put  after  it.  This 
separating  comma  before  the  infinitive,  is,  however,  only 
required  when  that  mood  is  accompanied  with  other 
words,  which  it  governs,  as  in  the  instances  above.  When 
It  stands  alone  with  ju,  as  in  id>  wfiltfd^e  JU  fd^lafen,  I 
wish  to  sleep  ;  er  t)erf ud^t  JU  tan  jetl/  he  attempts  to  dance  ; 
er  tt^agt  JU  Xtittn,  he  ventures  to  ride  on  horseback ;  td^ 

* 
*  See  Part  II.  chap.  I.  sect.  2. 
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wrlange  ju  ttjiffen,  I  desire  to  knaw ;  ffhtt  auf  )u  rebel!/ 

cease  to  talk ;  and  especially  when  this  infinitive  is 
goyerned  by  a  substantive  or  adjective :  as,  Sufi  )U  f))ielen/ 

an  inclination  to  play ;  baS  SSetgn&gen  @ie  jU  fel^en,  the 

pleasure  of  seeing  you ;  bet  SSutlfc^  gelobt  {U  mtben,  the 
wish  of  being  praised;  tegierig  JU  tPijfen,  anxious  to 
know:  in  those  circumstances,  the  comma  .is  omitted. 

The  otlier  signs  of  punctuation  are  used  in  the  same 
manner  by  the  Germans  as  by  the  English.  All  these 
marks  serve  to  enable  us  to  read,  with  a  proper  tone,  and 
distiBctiony  the  sentiments  of  the  writer :  and  they  are 
rightly  employed,  when,  by  their  application,  that  object 
is  attfuned.  It  is  obvious  that,  on  account  of  the  peculiar 
turn  that  is  intended  to  be  given  to  a  sentence,  and  the 
particular  mode,  with  which  the  writer  may  conceive  the 
effect,  which  is  to  be  produced  by  his  expression,  they 
must  sometimes  obey  the  will,  or  fancy,  of  an  individual, 
rather  than  the  rules  of  general  practice.  But  their 
function  is  accomplished  when  they  convey  the  sense  and 
design  of  the  writer.  Thus,  after  certain  words,  a  comma, 
or  another  point,  may  be  adopted,  in  some  instances, 
when  commonly  they  are  not  followed  by  a  similar  mark 
of  separation.  This  modification  of  the  laws  of  inter- 
punction  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  fantastic 
novelties,  which  capricious  persons  have,  at  different  times, 
endeavoured  to  introduce  into  this  part  of  orthography. 

4.  The  sign  of  Apostrophe  (')  is  to  be  used 

(a)  In  the  genitive  case  of  proper  names.     It  is  then 
prefixed  to  the  genitive  termination^  which  generally  ig 
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*,  sometimes  nsy  and  ens :  as,  JCgHcola'S  S^I^i^S^/  -^g"- 
cola's  campaigns ;  $Iato'd  ®ef!pr(id)e/  Plato's  dialogues  ; 
gcfffng'S  SEraucrfpicle,  Lessing*s  tragedies;  «^6lt9'S®ebicl^^ 
te^  Holty's  poems ;  @i^'n$  ^rebtgten/  Gotz's  sermons  ; 
Uj'cnS  ©dt^riftcn,  the  writings  of  Uz. 

The  application  of  the  apostrophe  is  often  to  be  re- 
commended, on  the  ground  that  it  leads  to  an  easy  dis- 
crimination of  proper  names.  For  example,  by  means  of 
this  sign,  we  are  enabled  to  ascertain,  that  the  nominative 
case  of  ®6fec'n§  is  ®6fee,  and  not  ®6fecn ;  of  Uj'cnS,  Uj, 
not  Uje/  or  Uien*  But  to  gsun  this  advantage,  it  must  be 
darefully  and  accurately  placed  before  the  genitive  ter- 
mination. As  it  is  certainly  useful  in  some  proper  names, 
I  see  no  reason,  why  we  should  not  admit  it  in  all,  though 
the  practice  is,  as  yet,  not  generally  established ;  indeed 
it  might  also  serve  for  a  distinction  to  proper  names  from 
common  appellatives. 

(6)  The  apostrophe  should  be  employed,  when  the 
vowel  e  is,  by  contraction,  thrown  away,  where  properly 
it  ought  to  remain.  For  example  @r  f))ract)'S/  for  ^Xdi^  ^, 
he  spoke  it ;  fage  mtr'S,  for  mir  C§,  tell  it  me  ;  tt)at'6  gut, 

for  xoax  c§  Ofxi,  was  it  good ;  id)  tocrftcl)'  cS,  or  t)erjlcl^'6, 

for  \)cr jic^C  C6,  I  understand  it ;  grcuitb'  unb  gcinb',  for 

grcunbe  unb  gcinbc,  friends  and  foes;  b6§'  unb  I()al6(iarri0, 

for  bofe/  bad  and  obstinate.  In  the  inflection  both  of 
nouns  and  verbs,  a  similar  contraction  is  frequent ;  but, 
in  general,  not  indicated  by  the  apostrophe  a  as,  beS 
J3ud)6,  for  a5ud)e§,  of  the  book ;  cr  lobt,  for  lobct,  he 

praises ;  cr  lobtc,  for  lobetc ;  gelobt,  for  gclobct*    Only 

where  the  pronunciation  might  suffer  a  change,  if  the 
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otnission  of  the  e  were  not  understood,  it  should  be 
marked,  as  in  er  tctft/  for  reifet/  he  travels ;  in  which  the 
letter  s  should  be  pronounced  soft,  as  it  would  be  before 
the  e,  previously  to  the  contraction.  If  the  word  were 
vTitten  reift;  without  the  apostrophe,  there  would  be  a 
risk  of  the  s  being  uttered  sharply^  as  in  er  XtX^t,  he  tears. 
This  would  produce  an  inaccuracy  in  the  language.  Thus 
it  would  be  well  to  write  crlbft,  for  etlofet/  redeemed  { 
Ct  raft;  for  rafet;  he  raves«  But  the  surest  way  of  pre- 
Tentmg  any  mistake,  in  pronunciation,  is  to  avoid  such 
ejections.* 

The  apostrophe  has,  like  other  things,  been  perverted 
and  abused  by  innovators,  who  thought  they  might  ren« 
der  the  German  language  a  service,  by  introducing  this 
orthographic  sign,  with  all  those  privileges  with  which 
it  is  invested  in  some  other  modern  tongues.  They  re- 
moved by  it  every  vowel,  which  happened  to  be  followed 
by  another  vowel,  under  the  false  notion  of  improved 
hannony.    But  the  German  language  seldom  requires 

*  Sometimes,  however,  they  are  not  to  be  avoided,  for 
example,  when  the  metre  comes  into  question,  as  in  this 

passage  of  ^crbcr'S  S^rjircutc  SSldttcr,  Vol  I.  p.  21. 

(Gotha,  1791): 

Zth^tt  bad  @(^i(!fal  bid)/  fo  trage  bu  wteber  bad  @d)i(!faU 
Sold  i^m  wUlig  unb  fco^  $  wtUft  bu  nid^t  folgen/  bu  mu^t. 

In  the  second  line,  f olg  should  have  the  apostrophe,  folg*/ 
as  it  is  put  for  folgC/  and  the  g  must  retain  the  pronun- 
ciation it  has  in  folgC;  which  it  would  not  do,  if  it  were 
merely  considered  as  a  final  g, 
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such  an  expedient ;  and  the  use  of  that  abbreviation  is 
confined  within  narrow  limits. 

5.  The  Hyphen^  or  sign  of  conjunction  (-,  or  •),  is 
made  use  of. 

(a)  ^'hen  a  word,  at  the  end  of  a  line>  must  be  divided 
for  want  of  space.  The  division  takes  place,  according 
to  the  syllables,  as  in  English,  only  with  the  difference 
that  this  partition  is  solely  determined  by  the  pronun- 
(nation.  When  there  is  a  consonant  between  two  vowels, 
it  is  generally  assigned,  as  the  beginning  letter,  to  the 
second  syllable.  For  example,  the  word  writing  would 
be  thus  separated)  in  German,  wri-ting ;  whereas  in 
English,  regard  is  had  to  etymology,  comformably  to 
which  it  is  divided  torit-ing. 

(5)  Sometimes  in  compound  words,  as  ^reunbfcl()aft6« 
S5unb,  league  of  friendship.* 

(c)  When  two  or  more  compound  words,  having  their 
last  component  the  same,  stand  together,  and  when  the 
last  component  is  omitted  in  the  prior  word,  or  words, 
and  expressed  only  in  the  last:  as,  @c^reib'Unb  9tebef unfl^ 
the  art  of  writing,  and  speaking.  The  component  ^unjl 
belongs  to  both  words,  ©di)rcibf  unfl,  art  of  writing,  Slcbc* 
t\XXi\l,  art  of  speaking :  but  it  is  only  once  expressed. 

•  But  it  b  also  written  greuitbfd^aft^bunb,  in  the  same 

way  as  gveunbf^aftSbicnfl,  gteunbfd^aftspcf* 
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SECTION  III. 

ON    THE   PRONUNCIATION   OF   LETTERS. 

Ir  the  rule  of  Quintilian  *y  <<  Let  words  be  so  uttered, 
that  each  letter  may  denote  its  appropriate  sound/*  were 
established  in  all  languages,  the  present  subject  would  be 
attended  with  fewer  difficulties  than  It  actually  is.  As  to 
the  German  language,  it  is  but  justice  to  remark,  that  the 
power  and  the  meaning  of  the  letters,  and  the  nature  of  the 
sounds,  are  less  vague  and  undetermined  than  is  the  case, 
more  or  less,  in  several  other  modem  tongues.  But  it  is 
not  an  easy  undertaking,  in  general,  to  teach  pronunci- 
ation by  writing,  without  the  assistance  of  a  teacher's 
voice.  You  act  upon  the  eye,  instead  of  the  ear,  which 
is  the  proper  organ  for  this  species  of  instruction.  The 
only  way  of  imparting  it,  in  that  manner^  is  by  comparing 
the  letters  and  sounds  of  the  language  which  is  to  be 
learnt,  with  those  of  a  language  already  known.  Such  a 
comparison,  however,  is  not  always  to  be  obtained.  One 
hmguage  may  have  sounds,  to  which  nothing  similar  is  to 
be  found  in  another.  In  such  circumstances,  some  have 
thought,  that  a  delineation,  or  description,  of  the  form 
and  changes  which  the  organs  of  speech  assume,  in  pro- 
nouncing, would  lead  to  a  successful  imitation  of  the 
sounds ;  but,  on  experience,  it  will  be  found,  that  this  is 
a  very  precarious  help  to  depend  on.     The  task  is  much 

*  Inst  Or.  I.  11. :  —  Expressa  sirU  verba,  ut  suis  qutE* 
^  lUera  sanis  entmHeniur^ 
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facilitated,  when  a  comparison  with  several  foreign  lan- 
guages may  be  resorted  to ;  and  of  this  expedient  we 
shall,  to  a  certain  degree,  avail  ourselves,  throughout  this 
section.  The  whole  attempt  will  still  remain  imperfect : 
and  the  student  cannot  expect  to  make  himself  master  of 
the  pronunciation,  unless  by  an  intercourse  with  the 
natives.  But  notwithstanding  these  discouraging  circum- 
stances, the  contents  of  the  present  division  will  not  ap- 
pear to  be  without  their  use.  They  will  induce  a  more 
attentive  consideration  of  the  subject  than  perhaps  would 
be  afforded  by  oral  instruction  alone.  This  will  undoubt- 
edly be  wanted  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  the  former ; 
but  the  written  rules  will,  reciprocally,  prove  a  beneficial 
support  to  the  lessons  of  the  master.  With  this  persua- 
sion, I  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  enter,  with  some 
degree  of  minuteness^  into  the  following  detaib. 

VOWELS. 

3(,  e/s,  £),  u,  s. 

2f  (A). 

This  vowel  has,  1  believe,  in  no  language  of  Europe^ 
that  acute  sound  which  b  assigned  to  it  in  English :  I 
mean  that,  which,  for  instance,  is  heard  in  hate,  statey 
maley  gale,  and  is,  in  English  grammar,  called  the  long 
sound. 

In  German,  the  2C  is  pronounced  as  it  is  in  the  French, 
Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  other  languages :  which 
seems  to  be  between  the  short  A  of  the  English  in  hat^ 
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vuxn^  and  their  broad  one,  in  Ao//,  haU^  It  approaches 
the  sound  of  a  in  cJiyfathery  and  that  of  au,  in  aunty 
gaundeL 

2(  is  in  some  words  doubled,  by  which  no  other  change 
is  effected  in  the  pronunciation,  than  that  of  rendering 
the  vowel  more  full  and  long.  Examples :  ^et  3l(il,  the 
eel  ;  baS  »5aar/  the  hair ;  btC  SRan^/  the  river  Meuse ; 
tie  SSaare/  merchandise. 

e(E), 

has  four  different  sounds : 

1.  The  broad,  or  open ; 

2.  The  acute,  or  elevated ; 

3.  The  slender ;  and 

4.  The  obscure,  or  short  sound. 

1.  The  broad  sound  of  @  resembles  that  of  the  long 
English  a^  in  naTne^  faJte  ;  or  of  at,  or  ay,  in  aivy  day : 
and  is  the  same  with  the  S,  or  e,  auvert,  of  the  French, 
and  the  accentuated  ^  of  the  Italians, 

It  takes  place  when  @  concludes  the  first  or  middle 
syllable  of  a  word,  not  the  last  Therefore,  Icbcit,  to  live, 
is  pronounced  nearly  as  laben  ;  bet  IBcfett/  the  broom,  as 
hazen. 

Some  words  are  excepted :  Sie  Gebet/  or  3^^^^^/  ^^ 
cedar ;  ®et)e,  Cleves,  the  name  of  a  place ;  bie  ^emutl(), 
humility ;  S'bett/  Eden,  paradise ;  bte  S'ggC/  the  harrow ; 
6'Jp^eu,  ivy ;  ettJlg,  eternal ;  jebct/  each ;  \k  and  jemalS, 

«ver ;  iemanb,  somebody ;  jjencr,  jenc,  icnc§,  he,  she,  it,  or 

^t;  3tenC/  a  proper  name;  bie  Sampretc,  the  lamprey; 
Me  5KeWC,  the  sea-gull;  bie  9Ru6fete,  the  musket;  bie 
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5)aftetC,  the  pasty,  pie ;  ^ittt,  Peter ;  bic  Slcgel,  the  rule ; 

rcgicrcn,  to  govern;  bie  ©ccne,  the  scene;  ©d^weben, 

Sweden ;  @lcc|)ficn,  Silesia ;  bie  ©irenc,  the  Siren ;  blc 
%<CifiiZ,  the  hangings  of  a  room;  bie  %t^VXpitZ,  the 
trumpet ;  XoixA^,  little  in  quantity  ;  bie  ^i^t,  the  toe  of 
tlie  foot  In  these  the  @  has  the  acute  sound>  contrary 
to  the  foregoing  rule. 

The  broad  sound  is  not  admitted,  when  an  1^  follows  ; 
except  in  a  few  words :  as  jle^Iett/  to  steal,  pronounced 

stalen ;  fe]()len,  to  fail ;  t>erfcl)len,  to  miss ;  ber  a5efcl()l,  the 

command ;  ht^zijiiXi,  to  command ;  em!pfel|)len/  to  recom- 
mend; entbe^ren,  to  want ;  %l^ixi,  verl^el^len,  to  conceal; 
nel()men,  to  take ;  bie  ^elfile,  the  throat ;  baS  SfJie](^l,  the 

flour ;  lH^Xii  ten. 

When  a  contraction  has  taken  place,  @  retains  its  broad 
sound,  though  it  should  be  in  the  middle  of  a  syllable :  as, 
cr  lebt,  he  lives,  contracted  from  it  IthzU 

When  the  @  is  doubled,  the  sound  is  always  acute, 
though  the  Upper  Saxons  speak  it  broad,  in  bie  S3eere^ 
the  berry ;  ba§  ^lllr  the  host,  or  army ;  baS  9Reer,  the 

sea;  ber  ©peer,  the  spear;  ber  Sl^eer,  the  tar. 

2.  The  acute  sound  of  @  is  that  of  the  Italian  unac- 
cented 6,  and  the  French  i  ferme.  I  believe  this  sound 
exists  in  the  English  language,  though  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
elucidate  it  sufficiently  by  examples.  If  I  may  trust  to 
my  ear,  I  think  it  is  heard  in  the  pronoun  ihey ;  and 
perhaps  also  in  hay,  dried  grass. 

The  acute  sound  has  its  place  before  the  letter  \) :  as> 
bie  ^\}Xt,  the  honour;  bte  '^^  matrimony ;  ^tt)m,  to 
stand. 
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However,  ia  some  words,  which  have  been  enumerated^ 
before,  the  broad  sound  prevails,  though  an  1^  follows. 

The  acute  @  is  also  heard  before  t^,  because  this 
stands  for  i^t,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter :  for  instance, 
in  bie  S3etl^e/  the  name  of  a  plant ;  ba§  ^at]()eber/  the  pro- 
fessor s  chair,  or  desk. 

It  moreover  sounds  acutely,  when  it  is  doubled :  as,  in 
bic  ©ce,  the  sea;  ber  %\^Zt,  the  tea;  ba§  S5ect,  the  bed  in 
a  garden,  &c 

Observe,  that  ee  is  no  more  than  e  long,  and  must  be 
uttered  as  one  sound.  It  is  used  in  monosyllables,  espe- 
cially when  e  is  the  final  letter.  Likewise  in  bie  SScctC/ 
the  berry ;  bie  ©eelC/  the  soul ;  bet  .Raffee,  the  coffee. 
When  a  word,  ending  in  iz,  is  in  the  plural  augmented  by 
an  additional  syllable,  containing  an  t,  the  double  ee  is 
then  exchanged  for  the  single :  for  instance,  bie  @ee/  the 

sea,  plur.  bie  ® '*en,  (not  @ee*en),  the  seas ;  bie  3Crmee, 

the  army,  plur.  bie  ^Crme^eit  (not  2(rmee*en),  the  armies. 
For  it  is  not  the  custom  to  write  the  z,  in  the  same  word, 
three  times  following. 

From  this  double  e  must  be  distinguished  two  e*s,  by 
chance  meeting  together,  each  of  which  is  pronounced 
separately :  as,  be^enbigett/  to  finish,  a  verb  compound,  of 
be,  and  enbigen ;  ge*e]()rt,  honoured,  the  participle  of  the 
verb  el^ren,  with  the  augment  ge* 

The  acute,  or  elevated,  sound  of  @  exists  in  monosyl- 
lables ending  in  a  consonant,  though  in  these  the  double 
ee  is  frequently  adopted ;  as,  baS  S3eet/  the  bed  of  a 
garden;  leer,  empty.  In  jlet,  steady,  constant;  jiet§, 
always,  continually ;  and  fd^el,  oblique,  envious,  the  e  is 

c  6 
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isingle;  which  the  Lower  Saxons  pronounce  acute,  and 
the  Upper  Saxons  broad. 

And  lastly^  it  occurs  in  those  words,  which  have  been 
enumerated,  as  exceptions,  under  the  broad  sound. 

3.  The  slender  sound  of  6  is  audible,  before  a  con- 
sonant in  the  same  syllable ;  and  resembles  the  English  e, 
in  bety  yety  help.  For  example :  ba§  JBett,  the  bed,  pro- 
nounced like  het;  ba6  ^elb,  the  field,  pr.  likeyc/^ 

But,  in  some  words,  the  6^  before  a  consonant,  sounds 
broad  or  acute,  as  has  been  observed. 

4.  Before  any  of  the  liquids  (I;  xtif  Xi,  X,)  the  (S  is 
obscure,  or  nearly  mute:  for  instance,  \>xt  S){f!el/  the 
thistle ;  bcr  2Ctl^em,  the  breath ;  opn,  open ;  ba6  SBeffer, 
the  knife ;  similar,  to  the  English  e,  in  opfyi,  shapin,  thistKi 
metri.  And  thus  obscure  it  remains,  though  one  or 
more  consonants  should  follow  after  the  liquid :  as  liebenb/ 
loving ;  cin  Siebenber,  a  loving  person ;  bie  SEugenb,  virtue ; 

tir9enbl[)afty  virtuous :  bie  SBiffenfd^aft,  the  science ;  gcldu* 

tert,  purified  ;  gclduterte§  (Solb,  purified  gold. 

At  the  end  of  a  word  of  more  than  one  syllable,  the  e 
has  a  kind  of  half  sound,  which  somewhat  resembles  the 
final  er  of  the  English,  as  in  watir,  and  the  final  a,  as  in 
umbrelldy  sofa.  Examples  of  this  sort  are  numerous, 
as  there  is  a  great  variety  of  words  ending  in  e ;  for  in* 
stance,  the  first  person  of  most  verbs  and  tenses ;  also 
many  substantives  and  adjectives,    ^db  Itebe,  I  love ;  id; 

licbte,  I  did  love ;  bic  Siebe,  the  love ;  bie  ^dnbe,  the 
hands;  bie  gute  grau,  the  good  woman;  ba§  gute  ^inb, 
the  good  child ;  gute  izuU,  good  people. 

This  half  sound  may  be  called  the  short  sound  of  e« 
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For  we  find  it  likewise  in  the  middle  of  words,  when  the 
syllable  it  belongs  to,  is  short,  or,  which  is  the  same,  void 
of  accent :  as,  UebetC/  lobeten^  It  is  often  thrown  out,  as 
in  Kebte,  lobten«  —  The  prefixes  be  and  ge  have  always  this 
half-sound :  as,  hixtitti,  to  persuade ;  gefd^e^etl/  to  come 
to  pass. 

When  6  is  joined  to  3f  ^^  lengthens  the  latter,  but 
loses  its  own  sound.    See  letter  3* 

Note. »  As  a  letter  of  the  Alphabet,  6  bears  the  acute 
sound,  which  also  serves  for  the  name. 

3(1) 

is  like  the  7  of  the  Italians,  which  answers  to  the  long  e 
of  the  English,  or  their  ee ;  or  te,  in  Jleldy  shield ;  for 
these  sounds  are  the  same,  according  to  Johnson. 

It  never  has  the  sound  of  the  long  English  t,  in  Jincy 
hide;  though  it  resembles  the  short  i  in  milk,  silk,  with. 

It  remains  the  same  before,  and  after,  all  letters :  and 
is  not  pronounced  like  u^  when  it  stands  before  r  ;  which 
i^  done  in  English,  as  in  flirty  bird. 

When  pronounced  long,  that  is  to  say,  when  the  full 
accent  rests  upon  this  vowel,  it  generally  has  an  e  joined 
with  it  ^z  therefore  is  nothing  but  long  i,  equal  to  the 
English  26,  in  fleld,  shield.  Consequently,  it  would  be^ 
erroneous  to  sound  each  of  these  vowels  separately :  but 
W,  is  to  be  spoken  dee;  biefet;  deezer;  @ie/  zee  ;  StebC/ 
^eebe.  Originally,  however,  they  were  pronounced  dis- 
tinctly; and  this  mode  of  utterance  still  prevails  in  the 
south  of  Germany,  where  they  speak  SEBiett,  Vienna,  as 

i'tn ;  bieS/  this,  as  U*^*     But  in  those  parts  they  also 
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give  this  double  sound  to  the  {/  when  e  is  not  added  in 
writing,  as»  ba«  8i*C(l^t,  for  ba6  fMji,  the  light 

The  simple  {  is  restored^  when,  in  declining,  the  word 
receives  an  additional  e*  For  it  is  not  usual  to  write  { 
with  two  e*s  after  it  Therefore,  bte  ?)oefie,  the  poetry, 
in  the  plural  bic  ^Oefiett/  pronounced  ^oeft'Ctl/  because  it 
stands  for  9oefte«en ;  bie  (^^)fh,  the  transcript,  pi.  6opi'en ; 

bic  SWelobfc,  the  melody,  plur.  bic  SJldoblrcn ;  ba6  ^nle, 

the  knee,  plur.  bU  StxA*i,  for  We  SxAt*Z*  Thus,  \&i  fd)riC, 
I  cried ;  fie  fd)rl*cn,  they  cried,  for  fic  fc^rlc^eit*  In  such 
instances,  i  and  e  are  sounded  by  themselves*  Likewise, 
in  the  following  words :  £a$  •^t'CtOgl^pl^)/  the  hiero- 
glyphic :  bfe  ^f ftori»e,  the  history ;  bie  6om4bi*c,  the 

comedy;  bie  8ili»e,  the  lily  ;  ©c^lcfi^eit,  Silesia;  (Spani»cn, 
Spain ;  bet  ©paiti^er,  the  Spaniard ;  bie  2tri*e,  the  air, 
music. 

3  is  also  lengthened  by  the  addition  of  the  letter  1^, 
especially  when  a  consonant  follows  after  it,  in  the  same 
syllable :  as,  il^m,  to  him ;  V^n,  him ;  {^fC,  you ;  VcjXitXi,  to 
them ;  i]()re/  theirs ;  V^XtXi,  to  theirs.  The  1^  is,  however, 
not  frequently  used,  as  a  sign  of  length,  after  { ;  and 
hardly  in  any  other  words^  besides  those  just  now  men- 
tioned. 

Among  the  various  innovations  which  have  been  pro- 
jected in  the  German  language,  the  omission  of  those 
signs  of  length  has  been  attempted ;  but  they  were  too 
well  established  to  lose  their  ground. 

The  simple  t  is  used  long,  in  some  words,  for  the  sake 
of  distinguishing  them  from  others  of  the  same  sound, 
written  with  ie^    For  example :  bie  ^ibet/  the  fibre,  to  be 
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discerned  from  bad  %lAtt,  the  fever :  XOibzx,  against,  differ, 
ent  from  XoUbtX,  again :  bie  fSJtitlZ,  a  mine  (in  fortification) 
—  bie  SStene/  a  featnre  of  the  countenance,  j^ie  SSibil, 
the  Bible,  is  also  written  with  a  mere  {♦ 

When  more  than  one  consonant  follow  after  U,  the 
sound  becomes  short  x  as  in  bet  ^ienflag/  Tuesday ;  bad 
Stcrtd,  the  quarter ;  l^ietie^n,  fourteen :  t)ierjf g,  forty ; 
ii)  gicnfl/ 1  went ;  Id)  ^ieng,  I  hung ;  er  flfebt,  he  gives ; 
though  it  would  be  more  regular,  in  some  of  these  words^ 
to  make  use  of  the  simple  U 


0(0), 

when  long,  has  the  sound  of  the  English  O,  which 
is  heard  in  boncy  stone^  over,  obedient;  or  of  oa,  in 
boat,  oar,  coal :  when  shorty  it  resembles  the  o,  in  lot,  got, 
iroU 

The  German  &  always  keeps  its  genuine  sound,  and 
admits  of  no  such  variations  as  occur  in  some  English 
words ;  for  example,  in  son,  come,  done,  attorney,  in  which 
0  is  pronounced  like  a  short,  or  close,  u  ;  or  in  move,  be- 
hove, where  it  sounds  like  a  double  o  ;  or  in  off,  where  the 
sound  is  between  o  and  atu 

£)  is  sometimes  repeated,  to  show  that  the  sound  is 
k>ng ;  or  ^  added  for  that  purpose.  But  let  it  be  par- 
ticularly observed,  that  the  German  00  is  different  from 
the  English,  and  nothing  more  than  long  0*     Examples : 

ba§  good,  the  lot ;  bad  3Kood,  the  moss ;  ba6  5Koor,  the 

morass ;  ba§  ^\)X,  the  ear;  bet  @0^n/  the  son. 
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U  (U). 

This  vowel  is  the  same  in  German,  as  in  the  Italian^ 
Spanish,  and  Portuguese  languages ;  that  is  to  say,  when 
long,  it  sounds  like  the  English  o,  in  to,  doy  move,  prove  ; 
or  like  oo,  in  hoot^  hoot,  cooler ;  or  like  ou  in  soup^  t/outh. 
When  short,  it  resembles  the  obtuse  tt  *  of  the  English, 
in  bidlffull,  busheU 

It  is  never  pronounced  like  the  long  v,  in  use^  mtde^ 
fud;  nor  like  the  short,  in  dully  gull,  custard. 

It  was  formerly  doubled  in  some  words,  when  the  sound 
was  to  be  lengthened,  as  in  !D{uu§/  jam ;  but,  at  present, 
this  reduplication  is  out  of  use. 


as  a  vowel,  by  itself,  has  the  sound  of  the  French  u,  and 
the  German  u,  of  which  see  below.  Thus  it  is,  generally, 
pronounced  in  words  derived  from  the  Greeks  in  which  it 
stands  for  the  vyf/iXoy.f     It  occurs,  however,  but  seldom^ 


*  See  Lindley  Murray's  English  Grammar,  p.  16. 

f  The  Romans  probably  pronounced  it  in  the  same 
manner.  For  they  confounded  it  with  the  vowel  «, 
which  seems  to  have  had  the  sound  of  the  French  u. 
This  appears  in  the  word  Sylla^  which  was  also  spelt 
StUla ;  and  in  lacrt/nuBf  which  was  likewise  written  la-- 
crunuBy  from  the  Greek  Saxpva.  Thus  Surioy  for  S^fria, 
in  some  editions  of  Tacitus.  Ann.  II.  77>  78,  79.  81, 
82,  83.     ClupeuSf  for  clypeus,  or  in  an  abbreviated  state 
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and,  I  believe,  only  in  foreign  terms,  and  proper  names. 
The  Dutch  have  it  in  their  language,  and  pronounce  it  as 
the  long  English  t.  The  French  assign  to  it  the  sound  of 
their  i  (English  «e),  and  call  it  the  Greek  t,  I  grecm  In 
imitation  of  them,  it  is  by  some  Germans  spoken  in  the 
same  manner,  viz.,  like  {♦  But  the  other  mode  is,  un« 
doubtedly,  to  be  preferred,* 

Most  frequently  the  9  is  seen  in  coalition  with  the 
vowel  C/  and  it  thus  forms  a  diphthong,  equivalent  to  the 
Gennan  ei^  or  the  long  i  of  the  English.  As  it  expresses 
no  other  sound  than  the  last  mentioned,  for  which  the 
language  already  has  a  sign,  it  appears  to  be  superfluous. 
And  we  may  observe  of  this  letter  in  the  German  alpha- 
bet, what  Johnson  f  said  of  it,  in  the  English,  namelyi 
that  <*  we  might  want  it  without  inconvenience,  but  that 


(upon  some  ancient  coins),  Clu  for  Cly.  See  a  note  by 
Grater  to  Tacit.  Ann.  II.  83.  ed.  Gronov.  Amstel. ;  1685* 
It  seems  to  be  that  sound,  which  Quintilian  (Inst.  Or.  1. 4'.) 
describes  as  being  between  u  and  t.  Medius  est  qtUdam 
Vet  I  liter (B  sonus* 

*  Adelung  does  not  seem  to  have  made  up  his  mind 
upon  this  subject.  In  his  Orthography,  p.  26.,  he  de- 
cidedly averts  that  1^  should,  in  sound,  be  exactly  the 
same  as  { ;  but  this  he  contradicts,  p.  245.,  by  saying, 
that  in  words  taken  from  the  Latin,  and  derived  from  the 
Greek,  it  ought  to  be  pronounced  almost  like  u  ;  which, 
however^  is  not  the  pase,  for  even  physic,  symptom*  ftre 
pronounced  phisic,  simptom. 

f  Grammar  of  the  English  Tongue, 
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we  have  it*'  It  seems  to  have  been  introduced  into 
German  orthography^  as  a  substitute  for  long  i,  being 
originally  written  {i  or  ii«*  Hence  it  is,  in  the  vulgar 
schools,  sometimes  called  i\,  or  double  t  %  and  by  common 
penmen  often  marked  with  two  dots,  $♦  Therefore,  they 
write  3un§/  Sul§,  instead  of  Junii,  JuUiy  which  properly 
are  the  Latin  genitive  cases.  The  power  of  {  being  given 
to  X),  is  evident  in  the  following  words :  ^tft^,  «^09et§« 
tverba/  names  of  towns;,  and  in  the  interjections,  I^U^ ! 
denoting  a  rapid  motion,  !|)fu9 1  denoting  shame,  fie  / 
which  are  pronounced  as  ^aia  or  ^0\Ci,  S^^Ux^XOtxta,  or 
^oierdtoerba^  and  j^iii/  pflii^  This  explains  the  nature  of 
the  9^  in  composition  with  the  e ;  and  accounts,  at  the  same 
time,  in  some  degree,  for  its  use  in  the  English  language. 
But,  as  this  letter  might  be  dispensed  with,  would  it 
not  be  advisable  to  discard  it  from  the  alphabet  ?  It 
must  be  retained  in  proper  names  and  foreign  words,  and 
on  that  ground  it  claims  a  place:  and  when  it  stands 
for  I,  custom  pleads  in  its  favour.  It  remains  for  us  to 
ascertain,  when  it  ought  to  be  admitted  in  that  capacity  : 
and  this  we  shall  attempt,  when  we  speak  of  the  diph- 
thongs, ei/  ep* 

DIPHTHONGS 

Closing  with  e  :  2Ce,  £)C,  Uc* 

With  i,  or  y ;  %[,  Ut?,  ©,  ®t^,  t>\,  t^,  Uf  ♦ 
With  u :  %\x,  2Ccu,  giu 

•  The  Dutch  retain  the  double  t,  y,  in  their  ortho* 
graphy:  the  Danes  likewise  in  some  words,  as  in  the 
pronoun  Mjn.         •  ' 
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The  diphthongs  are^  in  German,  pronounced  less 
broad  than  some  of  them  are  in  other  languages.*  The 
sounds  of  which  they  are  composed  are,  for  the  most 
party  so  melted  together,  that  they  bear  the  semblance  of 
mere  rowels*  For  this  reason,  the  propriety  of  calling 
tiiem  diphthongs  has  been  questioned ;  and  those,  espe- 
cially, which  close  with  e/  have  been  denied  that  name. 
But,  important  as  this  argument  may  appear,  from  the 
zeal  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  its  discussion,  it  will  be 
foond  that  by  it  nothing  is  altered  in  substance.  For  if, 
in  compliance  with  custom,  any  one  chooses  to  distin- 
guish, in  the  alphabet,  the  compound  signs  of  vowels  by 
the  denomination  of  diphthongs,  where  can  be  the  harm? 
So  the  French  name  their  at,  though  it  hardly  differs 
from  their  ^,  or  e;  and  the  English  bestow  that  appellation 
upon  their  ae  and  oe,  the  same  in  sound  as  e  ;  and  upon 
<w»  0^,  the  same  as  a.  It  should  be  recollected,  that  an 
alteration  in  the  names  or  terms,  does  not  always  profit 
the  science,  and  may  frequently  embarrass  it. 

With  respect  to  the  diphthongs  that  close  with  t,  it  is 
usual,  in  the  German  characters,  to  put  the  e  above  the 
small  letters,  a,  h,  U.  In  large  letters,  it  is  at  the  side, 
^  %t,  jDe^  tte«  Instead  of  the  e  at  the  top,  two  dots  are 
often  employed,  to  indicate  the  diphthong,  as  a,  0/  !!♦ 
These  dots  I  hold  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  t/  from  the 
current  handwriting,  which,  when  hastily  written,  re- 
Bcmbles  two  small  perpendicular  lines ;  and  being  trans- 


*  For  example,^  the  ^t^y  aw,  ote,  of  the  English ;  the 
a«i  eti,  of  the  Italians ;  and  ou  of  the  Portuguese. 
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ferred  into  the  printed  alphabet,  it  has  thus   degener- 
ated. * 


2(e,  a,  5  (Ae). 

This  diphthong,  when  long,  that  is  to  say,  when  spoken 
with  the  full  accent,  is  like  the  English  a,  in  mane  ;  or 
like  atfi  in  day^  pray*  Consequently,  it  coincides  with 
the  French  at,  in  j*aimai^  and  the  French  e  ouvert: 
likewise  with  the  accentuated  i  of  the  Italians.  It  is» 
therefore,  the  same  with  the  open  e  of  the  Germans 
themselves,  of  which  see  before. 

When  two  or  more  consonants  follow  it,  the  broad 
sound  is  exchanged  for  the  slender,  equal  to  the  English 
e,  in  heldj  vex,  sell^  rent;  as^  bl^  ^tihtf  the  hands, 
pronounced  die  Hende  ;  et  l^^tf  he  lets  or  leaves,  pr.  lest ; 
er  fdttt/  he  falls,  pr.  felt.  The  broad  sounds  are,  in  such 
instances,  always  abandoned,  the  accent  of  the  word 
being  supported  by  the  double  consonant)  as  will  be 
shown  in  the  section  on  the  accent. 


Ce,  6,  0  (Oe). 

The  English  have  nothing  to  answer  to  this  sound, 
when  long. 
Jt  is  the  same  as  the  French  eUf  in  JUur^  jeune^  or  the 


♦  Adelung,  however,  remarks,  in  his  Orthography, 
p«  131.,  that  the  dots  were  used,  in  printing,  previous  to 
the  e* 
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last  syllable  of  JSisineur  ;  and  may  be  produced  by  the 
En^h  u  being  uttered,  with  the  lips  contracted,  and  a 
slight  push  of  the  tongue,  as  bie  ^6^te/  the  cavem ;  bit, 
deserted,  solitary. 


Uc,  U,  u  (Ue> 

Here  also  the  English  language  leaves  us  destitute  of  a 
comparison.  This  diphthong  resembles  the  French  u  ; 
and  may  be  imitated,  in  English,  by  uttering  the  long 
t  or  ee,  with  rounded  and  projecting  lips.  —  In  some 
promces  they  pronounce  U  like  {/  or  the  English  long  e  ; 
but  this  is  erroneous* 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  sounds  h,  fi/  or  the  French 
eu  and  «,  are  acquired  by  the  English  with  some  difRculty, 
The  reason  is,  that  they  have  nothing  correspondent  in 
their  own  tongue.  The.  only  way  to  facilitate  the  attain- 
ment of  them,  seems  to  be  that  mode  of  uttering  a  and  e, 
which  has  been  pointed  out 

%\,  or  %X)  (Ai,  or  Ay), 

sounds  like  English  t,  in  kitCy  or  like  y,  in  sky ;  and  is, 
therefore,  the  same  as  t]}e  German  et,  e^ ;  though  some 
maintain,  and  perhaps  not  without  reason,  that  it  is 
different,  and  ought  to  be  pronounced  broader.  It  occurs 
only  in  a  few  words,  such  as  ber  StdViiX,  the  Emperor  ; 
to  gate,  the  layman ;  bet  SKain,  the  river  Main ;  bfe  ©aite, 
the  cord,  or  string,  of  an  instrument ;  bet  Staitt/  the  green, 
or  balk ;  ber  ^ain,  the  grove ;  bie  SEBaife,  the  orphaQ  ; 
SJaient;  Bavaria ;  bet  SSaier^  the  Bavarian ;  ber  SRap,  the 
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month  of  May.    In  the  middle  it  is  to  be  written,  ax,  at 
the  end  ot)* 

Sometimes  this  diphthong  is  employed  in  itt  SSaijeit/ 
the  wheat ;  ba§  ©CtratbC/  corn  in  general :  though  et  is 
more  usual,  and  tlie  most  correct. 


ei,  or  ep  (Ei,  or  Ey), 

is  pronounced  as  the  long  t  of  the  English,  in^Tie,  hind, 

@9  should  be  put :  1.  At  the  end  of  words.  2.  For  the 
purpose  of  distinguishing  terms  of  the  same  sound,  and 
of  different  significations :  as,  feitt/  his,  and  feptt/  to  be. 
3.  In  compounds,  when  the  component  has  the  ^  before 
the  composition,  as  bet)f!e]()en/  to  assist;  from  bc^/  and 

jic^en.* 


Cl,  or  ©9  (Oi,  or  Oy), 

the  same  as  in  English.  It  is  only  met  with  in  a  few 
proper  names ;  for  instance,  ©roifefd^,  SSoifecnbutg ;  and 
in  bte  fBoif  a  sort  of  woollen  cloth,  baize. 


m  (Ui) 

has,  by  some  writers,  been  substituted  for  u,  with  which 
it  has  the  same  sound :  but,  as  the  innovation  was  un- 


*  But  modern  writers  use  the  ei  in  all  words  except 
proper  names,  as,  jQtpXtt,  ^ep\t,  SRepet,  &c 
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necessary,  it  very  deservedly  has  been  neglected.*  !Su{8« 
burg;  the  name  of  a  town,  is  sounded  like  2){i$butg«f 

%\l  (Au) 

approaches  the  sound  of  the  English  on,  or  ow,  in  aur^ 
loudy  cow,  power  ;  and  of  the  Italian  au  ;  yet  it  is  neither 
so  broad  as  the  former,  nor  drawn  out  so  much,  in  pro- 
nouDcing,  as  the  latter.  In  the  Italian  at/,  both  vowels 
may  be  distinctly  perceived,  whereas,  in  the  German  they 
coalesce  so  closely,  as  to  produce  one  consolidated  sound. 
This,  however,  may  not  be  sufficient  to  enable  the 
reader  to  speak  that  diphthong  with  accuracy ;  and  he 
must,  therefore,  have  recourse  to  the  assistance  of  a 
native.  In  the  mean  time,  he  may,  without  great  error, 
give  to  it  the  sound  of  the  English  ou,  or  ow, 

%iW,  du    (Aeu  ) 

has  nearly  the  same  sound  as  the  German  eU/  resembling 
the  English  oi.  It  ought  perhaps  to  be  uttered  with  lips 
more  contracted  and  rounded,  than  eu* 

(gu  (Eu), 

nmilar  to  the  oi  and  oy  of  the  English  in  boily  toil, 
joint,  point,  hoy,  toy  ;  and  to  the  eu  of  the  Italians.    Yet 


m  m 

•  Properly  speaking,  there  was  nothing  new  in  it;  for 
^€  diphthong  occurs  in  the  most  ancient  German  writings. 
It  "Was,  however,  broached  as  something  novel. 

t  See  Adelung*s  Orthography,  p.  l^S. 
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there  is  a  difference  between  these,  and  the  German 
sound ;  for  which  the  pronunciation  of  a  native  must  be 
consulted. 


CONSONANTS. 

1.  Simple ;  T>,  c,  i,  f,  g,  ^,  i,  f,  I,  m,  tt,  p,  q,  t,  f,  §, 

2.  Compound :  c^^,  6)^,  fd^,  rf,  gn,  fn,  p^,  pf,  pf,  t^,  % 

85  (B) 

is  exactly  like  the  English  h.  But  when  it  ends  a  syl- 
lable, or  stands  next  to  the  final  consonant  or  consonants, 
not  being  liquids,  it  generally  is  a  little  hardened,  and 
approximates  to  the  sound  of  j9.* 


*  The  practice  is  common  in  many  languages:  it  is 
even  found  in  the  Russian.  And  it  appears  from  Quinti- 
lian  (Inst.  Or.  1.),  that  the  Romans  pronounced  the  6, 
at  the  end  of  a  syllable  like  p,  —  Quceri  sokt  in  scribendo, 
prcBpositiones  sonum  quern  juncta,  efficiunty  an  quern 
separatee,  observare  conveniat:  ut  cum  dice,  obtinuit: 
secundam  enim  b  literam  ratio  posdt,  aures  magis  audiuni 
p.  Thence  b  at  the  end  of  a  syllable  is  found  changed,  in 
Latin,  into  p,  not  only  when  a  p  follows,  but  also  before 
other  consonants.  Thus  Portuna  Opsequens  is  read  on 
some  Roman  coins,  instead  of  Obsequens.  See  Eckhel, 
Doctrina  Numori^im  Vieterum,  Vol.  VII.  p.  24?. 
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The  original  sound,  however,  is  retained  in  German,  at 
the  end  of  a  syllable,  when  the  next  begins  with  a  b  :  as 
in  ixt  &bt,  the  ebb ;  bie  XxQibht,  the  crab ;  bie  %labbt, 
bie  icibit,  large  hanging  lips  ;  or  with  a  i,  as,  bad  (SclfibbC/ 
the  yow«  Likewise  in  words  in  which  the  letter  e  after 
b,  is,  by  a  contraction,  omitted  :  as,  bad  ^iebdgcfinbet/  a 
pack  of  thieves ;  bie  S^reibgeb&^t/  the  clerk's  or  copyist's 

fee;  Me  ©d^reibart,  the  style  of  writing ;  bie  «^ebamme, 

the  midwife ;  bad  Altdbleln,  the  infant  boy;  bet itnoblauc^), 

the  garlic— for  bad  ©iebedgefmbel,  bie  ©c^^reibegebulE^r,  bie 
@(i^etbeart;  bie  ^^ebeamme^bad  ^ndbeleitt/ber  Anobelauc^. 

B,  in  the  pronunciation  of  some  English  words,  is  left 
out  before  1^  as  in  debt,  doubt ;  but  such  elisions  do  not 
exist  in  German. 

6  (C). 

before  the  vowels  a,  0,  U/  and  the  diphthong  an,  and 
before  a  consonant,  is  pronounced  like  k :  which  is  the 
same  as  in  English. 

Before  e,  1/  p,  i,  6,  U,  ei,  ep,  ie,  it  is  like  to,  and  the 
same  as  the  5  of  the  German,  and  the  sharp  z  of  the 
Italian  language.  Thus,  6entaur  sounds  like  Tseniaur  ; 
(Sicero,  1.  Tsit9m};&t)\\Vi>iX,  l.  tsylinder;  Sei^lon,  1.  Tsey^ 
^ ;  Sdfat/  TscMor ;  the  Latin  ecdumy  1.  tscdunu 

In  some  proper  names,  it  is  pronounced  like  A,  before 
d,  J,  fi,  as  in  6dmtl()en,  Carinthia ;  6oln,  Cologne ;  65tl()en, 
Sujhitt/  names '  of  places. 

From  the  above  it  appears,  that  6  partly  shares  the 
force  of  Stj  and  partly  that  of  3  J  and,  consequently,  may 
be  considered  as  superfluous  in  the  alphabet.     On  this 
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ground)  it  has  been  condemned  by  some  writers,  who, 
in  its  room,  adopt  {  and  5,  as  the  occasion  requires.  It 
must,  however,  be  preserved  in  foreign  words  and  proper 
names  ;  and  it  is  also  wanted  for  the  composition  of  some 
double  consonants :  so  that  it  cannot  be  entirely  relin- 
quished. It  should,  therefore,  be  suffered  to  remain, 
where  it  is  established  by  long  usage,  though  no  other 
reason  should  be  obvious. 

This  consonant  is  of  a  similar  nature  with  fQ  :  namely, 
it  sounds  like  the  English  d,  at  the  beginning  of  a  syllable, 
or,  which  is  the  same,  before  a  vowel  in  the  same  word  * ; 
and  hardened  a  little  at  the  end  of  a  syllable.  Therefore, 
ba$  SSaif  the  bath,  is  pronounced  nearly  like  bat ;  bte 
i^anb/  the  hand,  hant;  bet  ^unb,  the  dog,  hunL  That 
difference  of  pronunciation  is  also  to  be  met  with  in  other 
languages. 

When  a  word,  ending  with  i,  is,  in  declining,  aug- 
mented, so  that  b  no  longer  remains  at  the  end,  but 
begins  the  next  syllable,  then  the  soft  sound  is  restored. 
For  instance,  bte  JQdVb,  is  pronounced  nearly  like  hant ; 
plur.  bie  t^^nbC;  pr.  hdn-de,  not  hdnte,  because  b  is  no 
longer  at  the  end  of  the  first  syllable,  but  commences  the 


^Provided  the  word  is  not  a  compound.  For  in  com- 
pounds each  component  has  its  separate  pronunciation : 
as,  bte  ^avbaxhtit,  the  work  of  the  hand,  is  nearly  like 
hant-arbeit;  bie  SRunbatt/  the  dialect,  1.  munt-art. 
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second,  or  stands  before  a  vowel,  in  that  word.    Thus  bet 
<^unb;  pr.  hunt ;  pi.  bte  «f)Unbe/  pr.  hun-de^  not  hunte. 
This  letter  keeps  its  original  power,  when  another  d 

follows :  as,  bet  SSibbet/  the  ram ;  @bber{^;  (Sbbeff €/  (Sbbie* 

^aufeit;  names  of  places  ;  9libba/  9libbet/  names  of  rivers. 
And,  likewise,  when  e  or  i  is  left  out  by  contraction :  as, 
bu  fanbji/  thou  didst  find ;  bet  Sdblet/  one  who  finds 
fault ;  bcr  2Cblcr,  the  eagle ;  bet  ©C^ulbnct,  the  debtor ; 
bie  Stbnung/  order,  arrangement;  bie  ^axMuXiQ,  the 
deed  action ;  bent  SBfitb'gett/  to  the  deserving,  &c  for 
fanbefl/  Xabclet/  &c  To  these  may  be  added  the  words 
ending  in  ling :  a8>  bet  gtembUng/  the  stranger ;  bltnb* 
ItngS/  blindly ;  in  which  b  retains  its  soft  sound. 

S)t  was  formerly  written  in  many  words  which  at  pre. 
sent  are  spelt  with  b  or  t :  ba6  S3tobt/  the  bread ;  ba$ 
@d})Verbt/  the  sword ;  -  are  now  written  S3rob  or  S3tOt/ 
Sd^ett*  The  double  letter  is  only  continued  in  a  few 
words :  for  instance,  in  toht,  dead ;  bie  @tabt,  the  town 
(to  distinguish  it  from  bte  ®tatt,  the  place),  and  in 
sach  as  have  suffered  an  elision  between  b  and  t :  for 

example,  gefatibt,  sent,  from  gefeiibet ;  eiti  ©efanbtet,  an 

ambassador ;  btxtit,  eloquent,  from  betebet ;  but  betebfant/ 

SBerebfomfeit. 

perfectly  the  same  as  the  English,  in  full, ^nd. 

®(0). 

This  letter  has  been  mentioned  in  the  introduction. 
Its  true  sound  is  that  of  the  English  g,  in  go,  gum,  get, 

D  2 
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give,  frog.  Thus  It  should  always  be  pronounced ;  but 
some  exceptions  are  to  be  noticed. 

The  g  is  doubled  only  in  bte  ^d^t,  the  flag  of  a  ship ; 
bte  S)0g9e/  a  bull  dog ;  bte  (Sgge/  a  harrow. 

When  preceded  by  Xi,  ®f  at  the  end  of  some  words,  is 
pronounced  neariy  like  a  gentle  k:  as  in  bet  Stitlg/  the 
ring :  bcr  ©efang,  the  song,  or  hymn ;  baS  35tng,  the 
thing;  bet  ^latlfl,  the  sound;  icl^  fi'ng,  I  caught;  bct 
@ang,  the  manner  of  walking,  gait;  jung,  young;  lang, 
long.  But  when  a  vowel  is  added,  by  inflection,  to  any 
such  word,  g  resumes  its  own  sound:  as,  be§  (Scfange^/ 
bem  Slinge/  fte  ftngen.  It  maintains  the  same,  according 
to  some  authors,  in  the  middle  of  the  following  words:  bte 
Suttgfrau,  the  virgin ;  t)ergdttgnci(|/  perishable;  empfdttglid}, 
susceptible ;  langfaitt/  slow.  In  my  opinion,  it  would  be 
an  advantage  to  the  pronunciation  never  to  vary  it. 

®^  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  cannot  begin  a  syllable  ; 
Therefore,  bet  S'^S^^/  ^^^  finger,  must  be  pronounced 
Jing-er;  ©Inge,  things,  ding-e  ;  ^ofnuttgett,  hopes,  ^f^. 
nung-en.  Compound  words  are  excepted  from  this  ob- 
servation. For  example,  angetiel^m  *,  agreeable,  being  a 
compound,  is  read  an-^enehm ;  attgef atlgett,  begun,  an^ 
gefangen  ;  Uttgebulbtg;  impatient,  un^geduidig. 

In  the  word  baS  ©etlie;  the  genius,  it  has  the  soft  sound 
of  the  French  g^  which  somewhat  resembles  the  English 
sh.  For  the  word  itself  is  French,  though  it  b  generally 
received.  ' 


*  Though  in  some  places,  they  speak  this  very  word 
ang-enthm. 
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is  aspirated,  as  in  the  English  words,  have^  hold^  helmet. 

Between  two  vowels,  the  aspirati(m  is  less  strong,  and  \ 
sometimes  hardly  perceptible ;  as  in  tie  SR&J^C/  the  trou- 
ble; bl&l^etl/  to  flourish ;  tie  @d)U]^e/  the  shoes. 

When  it  ends  a  word,  it  has  no  sound  at  all :  as,  in 
fru^,  early ;  ber  ^ii\X%,  the  shoe ;  ber  glol^,  the  flea ;  baS 
@tro^,  the  straw ;  icl^  fal^,  I  saw.  But  it  power  returns, 
in  some  degree,  when  the  word  increases  by  inflection :  as. 
Me  @4)Ube/  the  shoes ;  bic  Slol^e,  the  fleas ;  fie  fallen,  they 
saw.  I  say,  by  inflection,  not  by  composition :  for  the 
latter  alters  nothing  in  the  pronunciation.  For  example, 
in  bie  ©trol&arbeit,  straw-work,  composed  of  @trol[)  and 
Jrbcit,  and  in  ba6  Sr&l^objl/  fruit  produced  early  in  the 
season,  of  frul^/  and  Dbfl/  the  %  is  void  of  sound. 

Besides  its  quality  as  a  letter,  1^  is  used  as  a  sign,  by 
which  the  length  of  vowels  is  indicated.  It  is,  in  this 
capacity,  chiefly  joined  to  vowels  (and  sometimes  to  diph- 
thongs), when  a  liquid  (I,  m,  tt,  r)  follows:  as,  ber  ©tabl^ 
the  steel ;  ba6  3Ra]()l,'the  meal,  or  banquet ;  ber  (Stul)I 
the  stool,  or  chidr ;  }fi%Xti,  tame ;  bte  S3al[)n/  the  path,  or 
eareer ;  bte  %ClfyCit,  the  ensign,  or  standard ;  bte  (§i)Xt,  the 
honour ;  wol^l,  well ;  mebr,  more  ;  ibm,  to  him ;  ij^n,  him ; 
Wjt,  you ;  bte  VAjXt  the  clock,  or  watch ;  f &l[)len/  to  feel.  In 
all  these  examples,  the  \}  shows  that  the  vowels  are  long ; 
and  it  is  always  to  be  considered  as  a  sign  of  length,  when 
it  does  not  begin  a  syllable. 

When  a  t  is  iu  the  same  syllable,  1^  is  generally  united 

D  3 
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with  this  letter,  preserving  its  influence  over  the  next 
vowel,  either  antecedent  or  subsequent :  as  in  t1cj\XXif  to 
do  ;  bcr  ^Wtt),  the  spirit,  courage ;  rot^,  red ;  Wc  %%Cii, 
the  deed.  In  the  words,  ber  SEl^urm/  the  tower,  and  bet 
SBittl^/  the  landlord,  the  vowels  are  not  lengthened  by  the 
|() ;  which  must  be  considered  as  exceptions. 

%1^  is  also  used  in  the  middle  of  words ;  as  TLtl^tXtl, 
aSIutl^e,  3Rietl[)e,  and  chiefly  in  the  final  syllables  atlj),  \X% 

and  t%\xm ;  as,  ^eimatl^,  %xxmi%  Sleidjtl^um. 

The  lengthening  1^  is  observed  to  have  been  Introduced 
into  writing  since  the  15th  century,  and  to  have  gradually 
obtained  authority,  till  in  the  17th  it  was  universally 
established.  It  most  probably  arose  from  the  aspirate, 
or  full  breath;  which,  when  inserted  in  the  middle 
of  a  syllable,  must  naturally  prolong  it.  Something  like 
this  may  be  perceived  in  the  elocution  of  the  Irish,  and 
perhaps  existed  in  the  ancient  Greek.*  Aflter  the 
German  language  had  begun  to  be  cultivated,  it  seems  to 
have  been  one  of  the  successive  improvements,  to  divest 
it  of  many  of  its  rough  and  guttural  sounds.  This  appears 
in  several  instances ;  for  example,  words  which  had  for- 
merly been  expressed  with  a  strong  guttural  c!^^  were,  by 
degrees,  written  without  it :  for  baS  SSicd^/  the  cattle,  was 
substituted  ba$  SStel^ ;  raud^/  rough,  was  succeeded  by 
tauJ^ff     In  the  same  manner,  the  original  sound  of  ]^,  in 


*  The  spiritus  asper,  in  Greek,  is,  for  instance,  in- 
serted in  the  middle  of  a  syllable,  before  and  after  p. 

f  A  striking  illustration  of  the  above  is  furnished  by 
the  adjective  ^oi),  high ;  which,  in  its  first  adverbial  form 
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the  middle,  or  at  the  end,  of  a  syllable,  whatever  it  might 
be,  whether  a  guttural,  or  a  mere  aspirate,  seems  to  have 
been  given  up :  and  though  it  was  preserved  in  writing, 
nothing  of  its  nature  remained,  except  what  before  was 
only  adventitious ;  I  mean,  the  effect  of  making  the  ad* 
joining  vowel  long.  Even  now,  this  alteration  may,  in 
some  words,  be  traced.  Thus,  \d)in,  to  see,  and  id^zn, 
to  go,  are  often  contracted  into  jltf)n,  gelf^n ;  er  ftel^et/ 
he  sees,  most  frequently  into  fte()t;  7in\t\)tnf  appear- 
ance, into  2CnfelS)n«  %i)VLn,  to  do,  was  probably  written 
tu^en*;  tl&CUer,  dear,  may  have  been  tCUl[)Cr;  X\)Zil, 
part,  Ztif^d* 

Such  was,  in  my  opinion,  the  origin  of  the  prolonging 
{)»f  It  was  afterwards  appropriated  as  a  grammatical 
sign  of  length,  without  any  regard  to  derivation.  Yet  it 
is  not  admitted,  as  such,  throughout  the  language.  The 
orthography  of  many  words  was  too  firmly  established  to 
receive  it.     Of  this  kind  are  the  monosyllables :  as,  fd^on. 


(see  adjectives), '  retsdns  the  c!^;  but  in  the  other  forms 
exchanges  it  for  the  simple  aspirate,  as,  \)0})tt,  ^Ol^e^ 
|o^e§/  bet  ^^Ol^e^  &c.  In  compound  words  the  c!^  remains ; 
as  in  ber  ^0i)m\ltf),  haughtiness :  bcr  ^o6)'OtXXati),  high 
treason,  &c. 

*  Mosheim  actually  adopted  this  mode  of  writing. 

t  Adelung  (Orthogr.  p.  194.  246.  248. 168.)  supposes 
that  this  1^  took  its  origin  from  the  tf),  which,  he  says, 
existed,  at  first,  as  a  mere  modification  of  the  letter  t, 
and  afterwards  served  to  give  more  tone  to  the  vowels 

near  it 
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already ;  tie  %l\XX,  the  fields,  the  plain ;  tie  ®p\XX,  the 
vestige ;  t>tx  ©d^Watt/  the  swan ;  ber  ^taxi,  the  plan ;  and 
others,  which,  though  pronounced  long,  reject  the  f),  as 
an  index  of  their  quantity.  With  these  may  be  joined 
such  as  double  their  vowels,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
them  long :  as,  bet  Tlal,  the  eel ;  bad  9Reer/  the  sea ;  baS 
S&OOt,  the  boat,  &q. 

The  lengthening  \)  has  not  escaped  the  attempts  of 
orthographic  innovators,  but  their  efibrts  to  banish  it 
from  the  language,  have,  in  this,  as  in  other  instances, 
proved  fruitless. 

2f  (J,  consonant) 

resembles  the  English  y,  in  the  beginning  of  a  word,  and 
before  a  vowel,  as  in  ye,  yeary  yes^  yovJth  ;  or  the  Italian /• 
It  chiefly  occurs  at  the  commencement  of  words :  as  \a, 
yes;  iageit/  to  chase;  ieber>  each;  ba6  ^^i\^,  the  yoke. 

«(K) 

is  like  the  English  K.  When  a  double  sound  is  required, 
C  is  put  before  it,  as  in  English.  This  can  be  necessary 
only  after  a  vowel ;  as,  bcr  9la(f ett/  the  nape ;  ba§  jSBecf  CH/ 
the  basin ;  bet  @tO(f /  the  stick ;  and  even  then,  not  always. 
But  after  a  consonant  it  is  a  useless  addition,  and  ought 
to  be  excluded,  where  general  custom  does  not  defend  it. 
It  is,  accordingly,  erroneous  to  write,  bad  9Rat(f  /  for  bad 
gjiarf ,  the  marrow ;  bad  SBercf,  for  bad  SEBerf ,  the  work. 
In  proper  names,  this,  as  other  anomalies,  must  be 
suffered  to  remain.-— The  dC  has  been  objected  to  by 
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certain  reformers,  who,  according  to  their  several  fancies, 
bave  replaced  it  by  t,  or  f («  Their  notion,  however,  hat 
not  obtained  any  great  currency,  except  in  some  com- 
pounds, as  Scnff unft,  StdllUUtU  There  are  even  com- 
pound words  in  which  (f  is  retained  before  f,  as  2)t(f  f  Opf/ 

Srucffojlen,  Sluiff  cl&r* 

8, 3R,  %  9,  (L,  M,  N,  P,) 
are  the  same  as  in  the  English,  and  other  languages. 

a(Q) 

is  always  joined  with  the  vowel  u ;  it  then  has  the  sound 
of  A,  in  every  language,  the  u  being  more  or  less  heard. 
In  English,  the  pronunciation  dwells  long  on  the  ii,  and 
produces  a  broad  or  extended  sound :  this  is  also  the  case 
in  Italian ;  but  the  Germans  utter  it  short,  which  makes 
the  sound  of  qu  more  slender  than  it  is  in.  those  tongues. 
Yet  the  u  is  not  entirely  omitted,  as  is  done  in  French. 

31  (R). 

This  consonant  is,  in  a  great  degree,  deprived  of  its 
n&tural  force  and  shrillness,  by  the  English  mode  of  pro- 
nunciation ;  but  it  has  them  full  and  entire  in  German, 
vhere  it  is  uttered  with  a  strong  vibration  of  the  tongue. 
In  English,  this  sound  is  particularly  slight  at  the  end ; 
whereas  the  Germans  pronounce  it  very  distinctly. 

In  bcr  SR^eln,  the  Rhine,  bie  fStt^om,  the  Rhone,  the  91 
is  fqllowed  by  \) :  which  is  copied  from  the  Latin  R/ienus 
uid  Rhodanus. 
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@(S) 

has  two  sounds,  as  in  English ; 
the  sharp,  and 
the  soft. 
The  sharp  sound  is  that  which  is  heard  in  sinh,  sit,  salt, 
so  ;  and  at  the  end,  in  ihisy  thus,  yes,  surplus,  stress,  bliss, 
ass,  fuss. 

The  soft  sound  resembles  the  English  s  in  the  words, 
bosom,  vnsdom,  desire,  present,  and  at  the  end  of  eyes, 
trees  ;  or  the  z,  in  zeal,  zone,  brazen,  freeze,  prize.  But 
the  German  @  is  not  so  close  and  compressed  as  the 
English  z.  It  may  be  said  to  lie  between  the  sharp  s  of 
the  English^  and  their  z. 

The  sharp  sound  takes  place  before  a  consonant,  and  at 
the  end  of  words  and  syllables.  The  English  pronounce 
the  final  s,  for  the  most  part,  soft,  as  in  vxis,  is,  eyes,  trees  ; 
which  is  the  reverse  in  German. 

Before  a  vowel  or  diphthong,  in  the  beginning  of  a  word, 
or  between  two  vowels  in  the  middle,  @  is  always  soft ; 

as,  bie  ©eele,  the  soul;  fagen,  to  say;  biefet,  thb;  bie 

Stoftf  the  rose.  Also  between  a  liquid  consonant  and  a 
vowel:  as,  bie  »^filfe,  the  husk;  bie  2CmfcI,  the  black- 
bird; bie  ©dnfe,  the  geese;  ^lx\t,  millet;  bie  ?)erfon, 

the  person.  To  which  may  be  added  those  instances,  in 
which  e  is  thrown  out  after  the  $  :  as,  et  bldf  f/  he  blows, 
for  Mdfet ;  er  raft,  he  raves,  for  xaftU 

The  sharp  sound  may  be  doubled,  and  is  then  expressed 
by  j7  in  the  middle,  and  ^  at  the  end  of  a  word :  as,  baS 
SEBaffer  (Was-ser)  the  water;  laffen,  to  leave,   or  let; 
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mffen,  to  know ;  bcr  S^a^,  hatred ;  \iC&  ©d^lof ,  the  castle, 
also  the  lock ;  ^dglid^,  ugly ;  er  if  t  (for  iffet),  he  eats. 

The  sound  of  vowels  or  diphthongs  before  ff;  as  before 
anj  double  consonant  (see  the  next  section),  is  generally- 
short  or  slender. 

The  sharp  sound  has  been  considered  as  so  peculiar  a 
modification  of  the  letter  f,  that  it  has  been  marked  with 
a  distinct  sign,  f ,  and  a  particular  appellatioii,  namely  sz. 
Such  a  mode  of  distinction  does  not  seem  to  be  superfluous, 
though  the  name  may  be  deemed  objectionable.  We 
should,  therefore,  write  f ;  wherever  the  letter  f  departs 
from  the  rule,  in  the  manner  described:    for  instance, 

apen,  SRufiC/  f[ief en,  gruf en*    When  f  is  found  at  the 

end  of  some  monosyllables,  in  which  the  vowels  are 
pronounced  long,  it  is  employed  with  a  view  to  the  inflec- 
tion and  changes  of  such  words :  as,  tcl()  af  /  I  did  eat, 

fiedfen,  they  did  eat;  grofi,  great,  eitt  grofer  9Rann,  a 

great  man ;  tet  9iuf /  the  soot,  gen.  beS  Stuf  e6. 

@  appears,  frequently,  united  with  d) ;  and  thus 
produces  a  strong  hissing  sound,  equal  to  the  English 
<A,  in  shade,  she,  show.  But  even  when  single,  that 
hissing  aspiration  is,  by  many,  given  to  it,  if  a  p  or  t 
follow.  They  pronounce  fpred^ett/  to  speak^  as  shprechen  ; 
bet  @))af /  the  jest,  as  shpass ;  bet  ®ptiX,  the  spear,  as 
shpeer;  baS  @piel/  the  play,  or  game,  as  shpiel;  jlel^en/ 
to  stand,  as  shuhen  ;  bet  Steilt/  the  stone,  as  shtein. 

They  do  not  confine  themselves  to  these  two  letters  ;  but 
speak  in  the  same  manner,  in  words  beginning  with  sk, 
d,  sm,  and  se  (when  c  sounds  like  A).  For  instance,  ba§ 
@!elett/  the  skeleton,  as  s&kelet;  bet  @tat)e/  the  Slavonian, 
as  Shlave;  bet  @maragb/  the  emerald,  as  Shmaragd  ;  bet 
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@clat)e/  the  slave,  as  Shlave  ;  ber  @CUbO/  an  Italian  coin, 
as  Shcudo.  Likewise,  in  the  middle  and  at  the  end  of 
words,  between  the  letters  r  and  t:  as,  bet  j^Wcft,  the 
thirst,  similar  to  Dursht;  bte  f&ix^t,  the  brush,  as 
BUrshte;  bte  ©etfiC/  the  barley,  as  Gershte;  bet  S&rfl/ 
the  prince,  or  sovereign,  as  FUrsht;  gatjltg/  nasty,  as 
garshtig.  To  thb  latter  way  of  pronouncing  they  admit, 
however,  some  exceptions,  as  the  second  person  of  certain 
verbs ;  bu  toarft,  thou  wast ;  bu  XO\X%  thou  becomest ;  bu 
(e^rft/  thou  teachest :  and  the  ending  of  the  superlative 
degree  in  fie ;  ber  etftC/  the  first ;  bet  \6fC0tt^t,  the  heaviest, 
&C.  This  way  of  pronouncing  the  @  is,  chiefly,  prevalent 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Upper  Saxony :  but  it  has  also 
been  adopted  by  oth.ers,  who  have  thought  it  a  peculiarity 
of  the  High  German.  It  b,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  a 
provincial  mode  of  speaking  in  Upper  Germany.  There, 
this  hissing  aspiration  is  attached  to  the  @/  not  only  in 
the  instances  mentioned,  but  in  many  others;  such  as 
ishty  hUhty  Chrishtw,  Versh,  Marsh,  for  if!,  hift,  Qf)XiftVL^, 
SScr6/  fSatat^*  Hence  it  has  transmigrated  into  the  High 
German;  but  it  should  be  regarded  as  an  unwelcome 
intruder.  It  has  nothing  to  recommend  it  to  favour: 
neither  analogy,  nor  euphony,  can  be  alleged  in  its 
defence.  The  Lower  Saxons,  in  their  native  idiom,  are 
ignorant  of  this  aspiration  in  the  letter  6i  and  it  would, 
indubitably,  be  an  advantage  for  the  pronunciation  of  the 
High  German,  if  their  practice  were,  in  this  particular, 
universally  imitated. 
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a  (T), 

the  same  as  in  English.  Before  i;  with  a  vowel  follow- 
ing, it  sounds  like  ts :  as,  bic  TLVLCtioXi,  the  auction ;  tie 

fection,  the  lesson ;  bie  faction,  the  faction ;  bie  9)ortion, 

the  portion ;  thus  in  pronouncing  Latin,  as  gratia  :  -^ 
which  words  are  read  Auetsion^  Lectsion,  gratsia,  &c 
But  when  an  §  precedes,  t  keeps  its  proper  sound,  as 
gtuBstio. 

8S  (V). 

There  is  not  the  smallest  difference  between  this  letter 
and  ^  ;  so  that  one  of  them  might  be  removed  from  the 
alphabet  Words,  even  of  the  same  origin,  are  promis- 
cuously spelt  with  one  letter  and  the  other  :  for  instance, 
WH,  full,  ffittcn,  to  fill ;  Dor,  before,  and  fut,  for. 

Between  two  vowels,  or  diphthongs,  it  is  by  some  pro- 
nounced like  the  English  v:  as  in  bcr  %Xi\>il,  the  crime ; 
bet  @tftt)er,  a  German  coin ;  bet  @clat)e/  the  slave. 


SB(W) 

resembles  the  Fof  the  French,  Italians,  Spaniards,  and 

others,  but  not  so  exactiy  that  of  the  English.    For  the 

^of  the  latter  has  in  it  a  considerable  mixture  of  the 

/*)  of  which  the  German  SQ3  is  destitute.    The  English 


*  Hence  it  is  justly  considered  as  the  flat  f,  and  as 
bearing  the  same  relation  to  this  letter,  os  b  top,  d  to  t, 
gtoky  and  z  to  s. 
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V  is  emitted  with  a  strong  pressure  of  the  upper  teeth  to 
the  lower  lip ;  but  the  SB  of  the  Germans  comes  forth 
with  only  a  slight  contact  of  the  teeth  and  the  lip.  It  is 
very  different  from  the  English  W^  which  is  uttered  with 
the  lips  contracted,  or  rounded,  without  touching  the 
teeth,  and  sounds  nearly  like  oo. 

The  sound  of  the  German  SB  seems  to  be  between  the 

V  and  w  of  the  English.  It  demands  particular  attention ; 
for  the  inhabitants  of  this  aountry  often  fail  in  its  pro- 
nunciation. Examples:  baS'SBajTct/  the  water;  not  to 
be  spoken  as  Vdsserf  or  as  Wassery  English ;  but  the 
German  SB  to  have  a  sort  of  middle  sound,  between  the 
English  Tand  W;  — thus,  ber  SBcg,  the  way ;  bie  SBcIt, 

the  world;  bic  SBoHe,  the  wool;  iai  SBunber,   the 

wonder ;  tVOXQ,  eternal,  &c. 

W  is  mute,  in  English,  before  the  letter  r,  as  in  write, 
vyrapy  wrong ;  and  in  some  other  instances,  as  answer 
sword,  wholesome :  but  is  never  so  in  German. 

X(X) 

sounds  like  ks:  aaia  bie %ft,  the  ax ;  ble ^CK,  the  witch ; 
ba6  (Sremvel,  the  example  —  like  Akit,  Hekse,  Eksempel 

3(Z) 

is,  without  any  exception,  pronounced  as  ts  :  for  instance, 
bie  Z(A)l,  the  number ;  ju,  to ;  JCl^ett,  ten  —  like  Tsaly  tsu, 
tsehen.    Consequently,  it  resembles  the  z  of  the  Italians. 
%  is  prefixed  to  }/  for  the  purpose  of  doubling  its 
sound ;  therefore,  %  (tz)  is  equivalent  to  zz,  which  the 
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Italians  make  use  of.  This  consideration  will  determine 
when  ^  ought  to  be  employed.  It  is  never  required  after 
a  consonant,  because  there  can  be  no  need  of  a  double 
letter;  but  it  may,  in  most  cases,  be  admitted  after  a 
vowel.  It  is  proper  to  write,  fe^ett/  to  put ;  but  it  would 
be  less  accurate  to  insert  a  t  in  ba§  ^ZX^,  the  heart,  Hertz  ; 
because,  in  the  latter,  a  consonant  already  precedes  the 
}.  The  occasions,  where  j  and  %  should  be  used,  have 
not  always  been  justly  distinguished  ;  and  some  degree  of 
confusion  has  thence  arisen,  respecting  this  letter.  But 
the  matter  is  very  plain,  if  considered  in  the  point  of 
view  which  has  been  stated.  Some  persons,  in  the  mean 
time,  have,  by  these  irregularities,  been  provoked  entirely 
to  deprive  the  1^  of  its  functions ;  and,  where  the  double 
sound  of  )  is  unavoidably  to  be  expressed,  they  write  }). 
But  it  will  appear,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  they 
have  heen  too  hasty  in  their  proceeding. 

6^  (Ch). 

The  English  language  furnishes  nothing,  with  which 
the  sound  of  this  character  may  be  compared.  I  can, 
therefore,  not  hope,  in  describing  it,  to  be  understood  by 
those,  who  are  barely  acquainted  with  their  native  tongue. 
This  sound  is  twofold,  -^ 

Guttural,  and 
Palatal. 

The  Guttural  is  entirely  formed  in  the  throat,  and 
answers,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  Welch  g  or  <?A,  the 
Scotch  ehy  in  Lochp  and  the  Irish  gh  in  Lough;  also 
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to  the  Spanish  x^  in  dexary  and  the^'  of  the  same,  in 
l^'os. 

The  German  d^,  however,  is  not  so  deeply  guttural 
as  the  examples  adduced.  It  takes  place,  when  joined 
to  the  vowels  a,  0,  U,  and  the  diphthong  aVL*  Examples : 
716),  alas  I  baS  ©ad^,  the  roof;  nod^,  yet;  baS  3od^,  the 
yoke ;  |)od^,  high ;  ba6  S&udi),  the  book ;  bet  ®eruc^,  the 
smell;  bcr  ®txa\xi),  the  shrub;  bet  fRaVLi),  the  smoke. 
Those  vowels  are  in  some  words  full-sounded ;  as,  hxidi), 
fpxii),  f)b6),  SSni) ;  in  others,  they  are  slender,  as  in  nid^, 

bod^;  ®erud^« 

The  Palatal  sound  arises  from  a  strong  appube  of 
the  breath  against  the  palate;  and  is  assigned  to  &)$ 
when  in  conjunction  with  t,  i,  a,  o,  u,  a\X,  eu*  Exam- 
pies  :  bet  ^ed^t,  the  pike ;  ^6)lzi)t,  bad ;  baS  8id^t,  the 

light ;  bet  Didbter,  the  poet ;  bie  ©dd^cr,  the  roofs ;  bic 
ih6)tx,  the  holes,  from  the  singular,  ba$  Sod^ ;  bie  Sd\x6)tX, 

the  books;  bie  @trdui)e,  the  shrubs;  ber  geud^ter,  the 

candlestick  It  is  also  admitted  with  other  vowels,  when 
between  them    and  the   d^  a  liquid  intervenes,  as  in 

mand^et/  fold^et/  burdb« 

In  general,  d^  stands  at  the  end  of  a  syllable ;  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  final  syllable  of  substantives  in  rid^  and 

d)tn ;  as,  gdl^nrldS),  SBfitJ^eridji,  JBlumc^en ;  and  of  adjec- 
tives in  U6)  and  ic^t;  as,  bruberiid^,  tdjltd^);  bornic^t/ 
\)aaxi6)t ;  as  well  as  in  JBSfewid^t,  ?)flicl)t,  &c 

There  are  some  words  in  which  (Sf)  begins  a  syllable ; 

as  in  mand)tt,  mand^rlep* 

At  the  beginning  of  some  words,  it  sounds  like  St :  as, 
®^ri|lu«,  Christ ;  ber  Qi)Xift,  the  Christian ;  SbrffHan;  Qfyd* 
flop^,  proper  names:  d^ifilid^/  christian,  adjective:  bet 
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S^oractet/  the  character ;  bte  Qi^CiXiZ,  the  map,  or  chart 
bie  g^arwod^e,  Passion-week ;  (Si)CiX\u\tCi^  Good-Friday 
boS  Sl^Ot/  the  choir  or  quire ;  bie  S^tontcf/  the  chronicle 

bie  S^ronologie/  chronology. 

In  words  borrowed  from  foreign  languages,  for  exam- 
ple, from  the  French,  it  keeps  the  sound  which  it  has  in 

those  languages;  as,  S|)arlotte,  Q^a^nxi,  S(|icatte,  5|)et)alicr, 

6^ar(atan ;  in  which  it  is  pronounced  like  the  English  «A. 


e^§  (Chs) 

is  precisely  the  same  as  ks^  or  cks.  This,  for  instance, 
is  perceived  in  the  words  baS  9Bacl^6/  the  wax ;  ber  Ibdij^, 
the  badger ;  bet  %\xi^^,  the  fox ;  bet  %lCii^,  the  flax ;  bte 
SSud^fe/  the  box ;  bie  2Cc!^fet/  the  shoulder :  which  are  pro- 
nounced like  Vaksy  Daksy  Fuksy  Flaks,  JBuckse. 

But  it  is  to  be  understood,  that  the  three  letters  must 
constitute  one  character,  and  consequently  all  belong  to 
the  same  syllable.  For  they  may,  by  chance,  meef,  and 
have  the  same  appearance ;  but,  being  without  those  re- 
qoisites,  their  pronunciation  differs :  as  in  X0<l6)\ctXtt,  vigil- 
ant ;  n(iiij/j[tf)tn,  to  connive  at ;  where  the  f  does  not  ap- 
pertain to  the  same  syllable  in  which  the  ch  stands.  For 
these  words  are  read  wach-samy  nach'Sehen. 

When  an  elision  of  any  vowel  has  happened  between  d^ 
and  §,  these  characters  must  likewise  be  uttered  sepa- 
rately: for  example,  beS  SSuifi,  for  fB\xi)t^,  gen.  case, 
from  boS  fSnd),  the  book ;  be6  8od^6,  for  8oc^)ed/  from  baS 
Sod^/the  hole ;  er  \pt(tifi,  for  fprad^  e§/  he  said  it, — which 
most  be  pronounced  with  the  guttural  sound,  and  s  fol- 
lowing, Buch-Sy  Loch'Sy  sprach-s. 
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©cI)  (Sch), 

like  the  English  Sh  in  she^  shine^  dishf  dashing.  The 
vowels,  before  this  character,  are  often  pronounced  long ; 
as,  fie  X0U\6)tn,  they  washed ;  fie  brafd)en,  they  thrashed : 
but  more  frequently  short ;  as,  nxifd^ett/  to  wash ;  btefd^etl/ 
to  thrash ;  bie  %i\6^t,  the  tables ;  bie  Wt\x\6)d,  the  shell 
or  muscle. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  (Si)  must  form  one  character, 
in  order  to  authorise  that  mode  of  pronunciation.  Some- 
times an  S  will  accidentally  come  before  i),  without  co- 
alescing with  it.  Examples :  Sa§  Sbx^ifZn,  the  little  bit ; 
ba§  StoHjtn,  the  little  rose — spoken  Bis-chen^  JRos-chen, 

(5f  (Ck),  see  R  (K). 
®n  (Gn),  and  jtn  (Kn), 

are  not  to  be  spoken  through  the  nose,  as  foreigners  are 
generally  disposed  to  do ;  but  in  such  a  manner,  as  if  a 
very  light  e  were  inserted  before  the  n :  for  instance, 
bie  ©nabe,  the  mercy,  as  if  G&nade  ;  ber  SCXiCbi,  the  boy, 
as  if  Kinabe,  The  insertion  of  this  e  may  at  first  be 
some  assistance  in  the  attainment  of  those  letters;  but 
it  ought  soon  to  be  laid  aside.  The  St  is  never  mute 
before  n^  as  it  is  in  English,  in  the  words  knifes  to  know 
&C.    It  must  always  be  pronounced,  in  German. 

m  (Ph) 

is  equivalent  to  i^.*  as,  ber  $l^ilofo!pI)/  Jthe  philosopher, 
like  FHosof;  bet  6pl()CU/  the  ivy,  1.  Efeu.  It  is  the  same 
in  English. 
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g)f(Pf),9)f(P8), 

require  a  compression  of  the  lips  before  either  f  or  f  is 
sounded :  ba$  9f^tb/  the  horse,  is  thus  distinguished  from 
fo^rt,  of  the  verb  fal^ten ;  ber  |>fci(er,  the  pillar,  from  btc 
Setle/  the  file,  and  from  bad  Seild^en^  the  violet.  There 
are  very  few  words  with  ps :  ber  9\ciltn,  the  psalm ;  bet 
?)fitti^,  a  parrot 

Z\)  (Th) 

is  pronounced  like  T,  and  has  never  the  sound  of  the 
English  Thy  or  the  Greek  d*.  The  l(),  added  to  t^  is 
merely  a  sign  of  length  to  the  vowel  next  preceding,  or 
next  following.     See  letter  ^  (H). 

Si  (Tz), 
see  letter  3  (Z). 


SECTION  IV. 

ON   THE   PRONUNCIATION   OP   WORDS,    OR   THE   ACCENT. 

Besides  the  sound  of  the  single  letters,  another  branch 
of  knowledge  is  required,  for  the  purpose  of  a  right 
pronunciation ;  namely,  the  Accent.  By  this  is  understood 
that  stress,  which  marks  a  particular  syllable,  in  speaking, 
and   distinguishes  it   from  those  with  which  it  is  con- 
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nected.  In  the  words,  iron,  Julness,  hazard,  the  first 
syllables  have  that  prerogative :  in  updn,  resist,  below,  it  is 
assigned  to  the  last. 

The  accent  is  indispensable  to  the  art  of  speaking.  It 
is,  in  this  respect,  as  essential  to  language,  as  the  helm  is 
to  a  ship,  without  which  its  movement  would  be  wavering 
and  uncertain.  It  must,  therefore,  have  existed  in  every 
tongue  that  was  ever  spoken  by  mankind.  The  Greeks 
and  Romans,  though  they  possessed  a  well-established 
prosody,  which,  in  some  degree,  influenced  the  cadence 
and  modulation  of  their  speech,  incoBtrovertibly  made  use 
of  accent.  The  poetick  quantity  alone  would  have  been 
inadequate  to  the  ends  of  elocution. 

As  soon  as  language  proceeds  from  mere  articulation 
to  coherency  and  connection,  accent  becomes  the  guide 
of  the  voice.  It  is  founded  upon  an  obscure  perception 
of  symmetry  and  proportion  between  the  different  sounds 
that  are  uttered.*  The  notion  of  that  symmetry  and 
proportion  must,  of  course,  vary,  according  to  the  diversity 
which  may  be  inherent  in  the  primitive  and  elementary 


*  We  are  speaking  of  the  verbal  accent,  which  regu- 
lates the  pronunciation  of  words;  besides  which,  there 
may  be  said  to  exist  the  oratorial,  or  declamatory  accent, 
by  which  the  tone  of  whole  sentences  is  commanded. 
The  former  determines  the  force  of  certain  syllables, 
the  latter  modifies  the  relative  energy  of  words.  The 
oratorial  accent  depends  upon  the  will  and  intention  of 
the  speaker ;  and  is,  accordingly,  arbitrary  and  variable : 
the  verbal  accent  is  subject  to  fixed  rules. 
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sounds  of  di£fereiit  languages,  and  the  constitutional 
organisation  of  the  people  that  speak  them.  It  is  a  kind 
of  mechanism,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  use  the  metaphor, 
which  adapts  itiself  to  different  nations,  different  habits 
and  circumstances.  Conformably  to  this,  we  observe  a 
characteristick  variety,  with  regard  to  accent,  in  com- 
paring the  languages  of  Europe.  Eiach  of  thiem  has  its 
peculiar  mode  of  accentuation  :  the  Italian,  for  example, 
generally  lays  the  stress  of  tone  on  the  middle  syllable ; 
the  French,  for  the  most  part,  removes  it  to  the  end ;  and 
in  German,  it  is  commonly  attached  to  the  beginning  of 
the  word.  But  the  laws,  upon  which  this  depends,  seem 
to  have  no  other  foundation  than  the  bent  and  tendency 
of  the  organs  of  speech  to  which  the  ear  has  been 
habituated. 

In  the  German  language^  I  consider  partly  the  locality 
of  the  syllables,  partly  the  quality  of  the  voweb  contained  , 
in  them,  as  the  ground  of  the  accent.  Some  of  the 
vowels,  are,  in  certain  combinations,  held  to  be  less 
sosceptible  of  the  energy  of  the  voice,  than  others ;  of 
this  description  are  e  and  i,  as  will  be  shown  in  the 
progress  of  this  section.  But  locality  chiefly  determines 
the  accent:  l>y  it,  I  mean  the  place  which  a  syllable 
occupies  in  a  word.  The  tone,  at  first,  assumed  elevation 
hj  an  uncertidn  impulse,  or  an  obscure  sensation  of 
fitness;  but  this  was,  in  the  gradual  formation  of  the 
language,  settled  into  permanent  custom,  and  constituted 
what  is  now  called  the  accent.  This  appears  to  be  the 
simple  and  natural  way  of  explaining  its  origin. 

Some  ingenious  men  have  accounted  for  it  in  a  manner 
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very  different  from  the  foregoing.  It  is  said  by  one  *, 
that  it  is  always  the  radical  syllable  of  a  word,  which 
bears  the  accent;,  and  by  another  f,  that  which  has  most 
meaning  and  signification.  Those  syllables,  then,  are 
called  the  principal  ones,  and  as  such,  it  is  pretended, 
they  are  dignified,  above  the  rest,  with  the  accent.  But 
let  it  be  recollected,  that  the  accent  must  have  been  of 
an  early  origin;  that  language  could  not  proceed  far 
without  this  conductor ;  that  it  must  be  referred  to  one 
of  the  first  stages  of  civilisation,  in  which  not  much  was 
to  be  expected  from  grammatical  speculation ;  and  that, 
consequently,  the  source  from  which  it  flowed  could  not 
be  remote  and  hidden,  but  must  have  been  obvious,  and 
easy  of  access.  To  ascertain  what  syllable  is  the  root  of 
the  word  which  we  are  going  to  utter,  to  determine 
which  has  the  most  significancy  and  power  of  meaning, 
and,  according  to  this,  to  fix  the  accent,  presupposes  so 
much  abstruse  research  in  one  case,  and  so  much  philo- 
sophical judgment  and  precision  in  the  other,  that  we 
cannot,  in  sober  reflection,  attribute  such  a  process  to 
the  untutored  minds  of  a  rude  nation.  They  made  use  of 
that  auxiliary  of  speech,  before  they  were  conscious  of 
its  existence:  they  might  have  a  latent  perception  of 
its  influence,  but  could  not  possess  a  distinct  idea  of  its 
operation ;  much  less  invent  and  establish  it,  according  to 
the  rules  of  science.    We  could  only  imagine  such  a  con- 


*  Adelung,  in  his  System  of  the  German  Language, 
in  his  Grammar,  and  in  his  Treatise  on  Orthography. 
\  Moritz,  in  his  £ssay  on  German  Prosody. 
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trivance,  as  having  taken  place  on  similar  grounds,  by 
supposing  a  society  of  wise  and  learned  men,  who  had 
entirely  created  the  language.  For  how  are  we  to  recon- 
cile it  to  comoQf&n  sense,  that  notions,  which  are  now  at- 
tained only  by  a  few,  should,  in  the  earliest  times,  have 
been  current,  and  familiar  with  the  multitude  ?  They 
must  have  accurately  understood  the  anatomy  of  language, 
and  known  how  to  appreciate  the  relative  value  of  the 
parts  of  speech.*  Upon  these  niceties  of  discrimination 
the  theories^  to  which  we  have  alluded,  are  built.  But 
the  nature  of  language  is,  I  fear,  little  comprehended  by 
him  who  can  admit  such  a  proposition.  No  search  for 
radical  syllables,  no  estimate  of  their  innate  power,  led  to 
the  accent;  it  was  rather  the  production  of  something 


*  Moritz  arranges  the  parts  of  speech  according  to 
their  intrinsic  weight  and  importance :  in  proportion  to 
which,  he  says,  they  are,  more  or  less,  entitled  to  the 
accent  See  his  Prosody,  p.  139.  and  184^.  Hence  the 
inference  is  natural,  that,  if  that  is  the  basis  of  accent, 
those  who  first  employed  it  must  have  been  aware  of  that 
principle.  But  this  is  more  than  improbable.  He  is  not 
contented  with  that  distinction  of  the  parts  of  speech, 
but  he  remarks  the  various  shades  of  difference  which 
each  part  may  assume  in  peculiar  situations.  Thus  he 
talks,  p.  227*^  of  one  pronoun,  as  the  mere  reflection  of 
another  pronoun,  or  as  the  pronoun  of  a  pronoun.  Such 
speculations  are,  indeed,  ingenious  and  subtle ;  but  that 
qualification  alone  cannot  give  them  any  claim  to  our 
approval. 
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like  a  mechanical  process.  The  maxim,  which  Adelung 
himself  sanctions  *,  namely,  "  that,  whatever  exists  in  a 
language  in  the  form  of  general  practice  and  usage,  has 
arisen  from  an  obscure  sensation  (or  perception)  of  ex- 
pediency, or  necessity,  common  to  those  who  first  em- 
ployed the  language ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  principles, 
upon  which  such  practice  and  usage  are  founded,  can 
neither  be  abstruse,  nor  complicated,"  is  particularly 
applicable  to  our  subject :  and  it  is  to  be  wondered  at, 
that  the  same  author,  who  recurs  to  it  on  other  occasions, 
should  have  been  entirely  unmindful  of  its  truth,  where  it 
is  so  strikingly  evident. 

To  support  such  artificial  doctrines  as  those  which 
have  been  mentioned,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  allege,  that,  in 
many  instances,  the  fact  corresponds  with  the  theory 
that  the  accent  is,  indeed,  frequently  attached  to  such 
syllables  as,  upon  inquiry  and  consideration,  prove  to  be 


*  See  his  System  of  the  German  Language  (2:e]^rgeb(lube 
ber  S)eutf^en  @prad)e) ;  his  work  on  the  German  style 
(fiber  ben  ©eutfc^en  ©t^l);  and   his  Introduction   to 

German  Orthography  (Xnweifung  jur  ©eutfd^cn  Drt^o» 

gtapbic)*  ^^  ^^^  ^^  work,  p.  13.  and  14.  —  So  says 
Quintilian,  Inst.  Or.  1. 6. : — Non  eniniy  dim  primumjinge'' 
rentur  homines^  analogia  demissa  calo  formam  loquendi 
dedit;  sed  invenia  est  postquam  loquebantur^  et  notatum 
in  sermonCf  quid  qttomodo  caderet,  Itaque  non  raiione 
nititur,  sed  exemplo  :  nee  lex  est  loqttendiy  sed  observatio  ; 
ut  ipsam  analogiam  nulla  res  alia  effecerit^  quam  con' 
suetudo. 
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the  radical  or  most  significant  ingredients  of  the  word. 
This  is  mere  coincidence,  where  it  is  met  with,  and  can- 
not serve  to  extort  from  us  our  assent  to  notions  which, 
when  examined^  cannot  stand  the  test  of  reason.     But 
even  that  coincidence  is  by  far  not  so  general,  as  may 
have  been  presumed.   I  have  not  been  at  much  trouble  to 
seek  for  exceptions;  but  I  shall  quote  some,  that  have 
readily  presented  themselves.     Moritz*  introduces  the 
word  3ld^f)CiUf  which  literally  signifies  aftersound,  i.  e. 
the  remaining  vibration  of  sound,  a  sort  of  echo ;  being 
composed  of  the  preposition  Xiai)/  after,  and  the  substan- 
tive bet  ^aU,  tEie  sound.     Of  these  two  syllables,  I  think 
that  ^aU  should  be  considered  as  the  radical  or  signi- 
ficant one :  but  it  does  twt  receive  the  acccQt.     Moritz,  it 
is  true,  represents  XiCl6)  as  the  significant  or  principal 
syllable  in  this  word:  that,  however,  can  only  be  an  over- 
sight, arising  from  the  blind  partiality  for  his  system ;  for 
the  idea,  that  a  preposition  could  have  precedence  before 
a  substantive,  would  be  at  variance  with  the  whole  tenour 
of  his  opinion.      That  word,  therefore,   forms  an  ex- 
ception.    But  I  can  add  many  similar  compounds;  for 
example,  those  beginning  with  the  prepositions  ah,  dXi, 

auf,  bur^f,  fur,  jointer,  in,  mit,  fiber,  urn,  unter,  t>or, 
»lber,  ju,  jwlfd^en— ^,  Jfbjug,  Tfnfd^Iag,  2Cufjlanb, 
33ttrd)marfc|),  gfi^rfpracfce,  ^xnUx^alt,  Stfbegrfff,  SRitgift, 
IKbergang,  Umfd^Iag,  Utftergang,  SBiberfpru^,  Sutritt, 

S^ifd^^enraum^  In  all  these  words,  the  insignificant  and 
accessory  syllables  (for  in  that  light  the  prepositions 


♦  Prosody,  page  21 8. 

E 


n 
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must,  according  to  Moritz  and  Adelimg)  be  regarded, 
when  compared  to  substantives)  are  accentuated*  This 
makes  against  their  hypothesb,  whereas  it  perfectly 
answers  to  our  supposition  of  locality.  It  might,  perhajps, 
by  some  dexterity  of  argument,  be  made  out,  that  what 
is  insignificant,  and  accessory,  in  one  place,  may  be  signi- 
ficant, and  radical,  in  another :  the  advantage,  and  suc- 
cess, of  this  mode  of  reasoning  I  willingly  relinquish  to 
the  authors.  But,  not  to  confine  my  observations  to  com- 
pound words  alone,  I  shall  subjoin  those,  which,  being 
derived  from  the  Latin  and  Greek,  have  the  accent,  not 
on  the  significant  or  radical  syllables,  6ut  generally  on 
their  endings.  For  example,  btC  SSidtviX,  nature;  bie 
Katidn,  the  nation ;  bie  Slcligidn,  religion ;  ber  ?)0Ct,  the 
poet;  ber  ©tubent/  the  student;  ber  SSarbdr,  the  bar- 
barian ;  ber  (Sandl/  the  canal ;  ba$  SDrgdtty  the  organ ;  bie 
6uUur/  culture  ;  ba§  2Cridm,  the  axiom ;  bie  9R{Q{6n,  the 
million ;  ber  Oetieral,  the  general ;  ber  ©ej)]^dnt/  the  ele- 
phant; and  others.  We  find  no  difiiculty  in  rendering 
this  circumstance  consistent  with  the  principles  of  our 
system,  by  simply  saying,  that,  by  a  kind  of  tacit  agree- 
ment, the  locality  of  the  accent  in  Greek  and  Latin  words, 
when  Germanised,  was  fixed  upon  the  termination.  But 
how  would  the  other  theorists  solve  this  problem,  ac- 
cording to  their  rules  ?  I  shall  here  leave  the  subject, 
which  appeared  to  me,  for  several  reasons,  worthy  of  dis- 
cussion ;  and  proceed  to  the  details  of  this  section. 

Syllables  are  either  accented,  or  not.  The  accent 
itself  is  of  two  kinds : —  L  The  complete  or  full  accent, 
which  is  assumed  by  the  principal  sound  in  a  word. 
2.  The  half  or  demi-accent,  which  gives  to  the  syllabley 
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to  wiiich  it  is  assigned,  a  more  diBtinct  and  forcible 
pitnumeiationy  than  those  syllables  possess,  which  are 
deToid  of  aQ  accent;  though  it  is  inferiori  in  energy,  to 
those  to  which  the  full  accent  is  applied.  For  example, 
in  menfo/,  mercy^  MUety  the  first  syllables  bear  the  full 
accent,  but  the  last  have  none:  in  meekness^  toftnessy 
omtmenty  the  first  syUables  are  likewise  possessed  of  the 
M  accent,  but  the  last  are  pronounced  more  distinctly 
than  m  the  former  words.  This  may  be  called  the  half 
01  demi-accenL 

We  shall  first  treat  of 

THE  FULL    ACCEKT   (*).* 

I.  In  numosyUables  it  does  not  exist,  when  they  are  by 
themselves.  For  in  one  insulated  utterance  there  can  be 
no  comparison  of  length  or  brevity.  But  when  two  or 
three  monosyllables  meet  together,  one  of  them  may, 
accoiding  to  its  importance,  be  measured  against  the  rest, 
and  have  an  emphasis  similar  to  accent,  though,  in  fact, 
it  is  not  the  same.  For  instance,  bet  SRdntt/  bte  ^xiyx, 
t)d§  £inb  :  here  the  article  and  substantive  constitute,  as 
it  were,  one  word ;  and  the  accent  is  affixed  to  the  latter, 
being  superior  in  signifioation.  If  the  stress  were  laid  on 
bet/  biC/  ba§/  it  would  be  understood  that  the  attention 
was  to  be  chiefly  directed  to  those  words,  consequently, 
that  they  were  used  pointedly,  or  as  demonstratives. 
This  is  farther  exemplified  in  the  following :  (Sr  tfl  \)\ZX, 


*  What  I  term  the  ftdl  accentf  corresponds  with  Quin- 
tiliaii*8  syllaba  actUa.    See  Inst.  Or.  I.  5. 

E  2 
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©fe  ftnb  ba,  @r  Isjat  baS  :  each  of  which  phrases  may  be 
looked  upon  as  a  word  of  three  syllables,  and  may,  there- 
fore, receive  the  full  accent ;  but  where  it  is  to  be  placed, 
is  determined  by  the  intention  of  the  person  speaking. 
For  @r  tjl  j^iet/  may  be  accentuated  in  three  divers 
manners,  at  the  option  of  the  speaker.  If  the  pronoun  is 
the  principal  object  of  attention,  it  will  be  thus :  6^  tfl 
I)ier/  he  is  here ;  if  the  verb,  thus :  @r  tfl  Icihx,  he  is  here ; 
if  the  place,  it  will  be,  6r  {{I  1^X,  he  is  here.  It  is  the 
same  with  the  other  instances :  as,  @ic  ftnb  ^Cl,  they  are 
there ;  ©ie  f  Inb  ba,  they  are  there ;  @tc  jtltb  bd/  they  are 
there.  So,  @'r  l{)at  baS,  he  has  that ;  @r  l^dt  baS,  he  has 
that ;  6r  l()at  bd$/  he  has  that.  This  is,  however,  not  the 
verbal,  but  the  oratorial  accent,  of  which  notice  has  been 
taken,  in  the  beginning  of  this  section.  The  verbal  accent 
with  which  we  are  engaged,  is  not  arbitrary  as  the  latter. 
Monosyllables,  therefore,  are  only  susceptible  of  the 
oratorial  accent.  Where  that  is  not  applied,  their  tone 
remains  ambiguous.  * 


*  Moritz  classes  the  monosyllables  in  regard  to  their 
value,  as  parts  of  speech^  by  which  he  maintains  that 
their  capability  of  accentuation  is  determined.  They  are 
arranged  by  him  in  the  following  manner :  Substantive, 
adjective,  verb,  inteijection,  adverb,  auxiliary  verb,  con- 
junction, pronoun,  preposition.  As  they  are  here  placed, 
so  they  are  said  to  have  a  respective  claim  to  accent,  one 
in  preference  to  the    other.      See  Essay  on   German 

Prosody  (SSerfud?  etncr  ©eutfd^en  |>rofobic)  p.  137.  and 

189.     But  this  assumption  is  not  supported  by  feet: 
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IL  Words  of  two  syllables  have  tbe  full  accent  on  the 
first:  as,  baS  Senflet,  the  window ;  bie  %i\^tX,  the  fields ; 
bie®d{fe/  the  street;  bie  @tube/  the  chamber.* 


frequent  deviations  occur  from  the  line  that  is  drawn*  In 
bu  ttnb  id^,  thou  and  /,  unb^  being  a  conjunction,  ought, 
according  to  that  classification,  to  have  the  accent,  rather 
than  the  pronouns  that  stiud  near  it:  but  it  certainly 
has  not  la  the  words,  unb  et  ^'pxaij,  it  might  be  thought 
to  be  accented.  These  are  contradictions  which  allow 
of  no  explanation,  though  our  author  attempts  it,  by 
saying  that  the  same  conjunction  appears  in  a  different 
point  of  view,  when  it  connects  sentences,  and  when  it 
merely  connects  words.  Perhaps  our  rule  of  locality 
would  afford  a  more  uniform  reason.  For,  by  combining 
monosyllables  into  imaginary  words  of  more  syllables, 
you  may  place  the  accent  where  the  doctrine  of  locality 
points  it  out,  and  you  will  probably  often  be  right.  But 
the  truth,  nevertheless,  seems  to  be,  that,  properly 
speaking,  monosyllables  can  only  have  the  oratorial 
accent  In  a  succession  of  monosyllables,  I  believe,  it 
invariably  happens,  though  we  may  not  be  sensible  of  it, 
that  one  of  them  is  thus  accented.  Quintilian  says  it 
must  be  so,  Inst.  Or.  I.  5. :  —  Ea  vero,  qucR  sunt  syllabcB 
unius,  erunt  acuta,  aut  flexa,  ne  sit  aliqua  vox  sine  acuta, 
*  Moritz  indirectly  bears  testimony  to  this  rule,  by 
^yi^g)  P*  225.9  that  the  German  language  naturally 
abounds  in  words,  which  form  trochaic  feet,  that  is  to 
say,  in  dissyllabic  words,  with  the  first  syllable  accented, 
or  long ;  and,  p.  236.,  that  it  has  no  pure  pyrrhichian 
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Except : 

1.  Words  derived  from  the  Greek,  or  Latin,  which 
have  suffered  a  change  in  their  termination,  to  make  them 
German.  Such  are,  S3irgil;  S^^mix,  ^ord)/  SRontdtl/  &c. 
proper  names.  Likewise,  tie  9latur/  nature ;  bie  Steligidn^ 
religion ;  Me  9latt6n/  the  nation ;  bie  Sigtit/  the  figure ; 
We  9Ruf  if /  musick ;  bte  ^erfon,  the  person ;  ber  ^oit,  the 
poet ;  ber  Socent/  the  teacher ;  bet  @tubent;  the  student ; 
ber  TSXtax*,  the  altar;  ber  ^hropl^et,  the  prophet;  ber 
aiegent,  the  regent ;  ber  S^rdnn,  the  tyrant ;  ber  6lodf , 

a  common  sewer ;  ber  (SatiaT/  the  canal,  or  channel ;  ba6 
Drgan,  the  organ  (of  speech,  hearing,  &c.) ;  bfe  6u(tur/ 


feet,  viz.  no  dissyllabic  words  with  both  syllables 
short  This  would,  in  the  German  language,  be  im- 
possible :  for,  in  words  of  more  than  one  syllable,  the 
accent  must  be  placed  somewhere,  and  render  that 
syllable  long,  compared  to  the  other.  'Hence  the  scarcity 
of  spondees  is  also  to  be  explained.  No  words  of  two 
syllables  can  have  both  accented;  and  as  the  accent 
generates  the  prosodic  quantity,  in  the  German  language, 
no  such  word  can  be  a  spondee,  or  have  both  syllables 
long.  In  the  Latin  language,  it  seems,  the  accent  was 
affixed  in  a  similar  manner.  For  Quintilian  observes,  that 
words  of  two  syllables  always  bore  it  on  the  first.  Inst. 
Or.  I.  5. :  —  Est  autem  in  omni  voce  utique  eunUtty  sed 
nunqttam  plus  und^  nee  ulHmd:  ideoque  in  dissyUabis 
prior* 

*  Thus  Adelung  accentuates  it ;  see  his  Orthography, 
p.  113. 
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civilisation^  bet  S&axbdx,  the  barbarian;  bet  IBarotl/  the 
baron;  from  VtrgiUuSy  HomeruSy  Horatius,  MinUanus, 
natura,  religioy  natioy  figurcky  mudcOy  perwtuiy  poeta^ 
docensj  studensy  aUarCy  prcphetOy  regens,  tyrannwy  canaligf 
organoHf  ctdturay  harbarusy  bctro.  These  words  have  the 
accent  on  the  last :  ^nbat/  from  Pindarus,  however,  has 
it  on  the  first.  The  word  ^a\t6x,  denoting  a  parish  priest, 
is  commonly  pronounced  with  the  accent  on  the  last, 
though  it  has  undergone  no  change  in  its  termination. 

2.  Some  other  words,  not  properly  German:  as,  ber 

Xldun,  alum ;  ber  5fltdn,  the  balcony ;  ber  2Cnie§;  or  2CniS, 

anise;  ber  §8axbxiX,  the  barber;  ber  Sdoxnbi%  bombast; 
ber  %c\dn,  the  pheasant ;  ber  ®randt/  garnet,  also  prawn, 
or  shrimp  ;  ber  ®randtaj)fel,  pomegranate ;  ber  ^U\at,  the 
hussar ;  ba§  Aatttil,  the  camel ;  ber  ^ftapdun^  the  capon ; 
t>aS  ^9Jiler,  the  clyster ;  ber  ^rafeel,  the  quarrel ;  ber 
8(«fe'9,  the  lackey ;  ber  SRorap,  the  morass  ;  ber  Olabiep/ 
the  radish;  baS  SttX\ZX,  the  district,  or  quarter;  ber 
Safftdtl/  Morocco  leather :  ber  @0lbdt/  the  soldier ;  ber 

©pindt,  spinach ;  ber  ®pl6n,  the  spy ;  baS  Qtaiit,  a 

fence  of  pales.  —  Some  of  these  words  may  be  referred  to 
the  first  exception. 

m 

3.  Certain  compound  adverbs  and  conjunctions ;  namely, 
such  as  begin  with : 

aa,  ah :  aMxi,  oSifiix,  aUid,  aUUli,  atebenn* 
an :  axAi^,  axi^tim,  axif)ix,  anient;  ann6d^« 
beiy  bis :  beifeit,  biSl^er* 

da:  bafeni;  bal^eim,  bafelbfl/   barduf;  bardu$/  babet, 
ba\)or/  bardti/  bat)dn» 
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der^  die :  betelnfl/  bietveiU 

ein,  empy  ent :  tixtf^X,  tttipiic,  ent^toe't* 

fort:  fortdtt,  fortl^m 

fiir:  fiitmf)U 
gleich:  ^t^i/tt^^* 
hier  :  i)XZtf^X,  f)Ut\)in* 

hin :  j^indb/  f)xnan,  i)imaf,  f)\M\x^,  f)lv!bvixi),  1i)lniin,  l^in« 

fort^  f)inxoii* 
in:  inbim* 

je :  jebod^/  however.  But  jemaB,  ever ;  and  the  pronoun, 
jentonb/  any  one,  or  some  one,  have  the  accent  on  the 
first 

mit:  mitl^m 

nachy  nun  :  nad^beni/  nad^l^er ;  nunmel^r  (sometimes  pro- 
nounced ntinmelf^r)* 

ob :  obgletd^,  obfd^dn/  obwol^U 

urn :  vixtAftt,  umffin,  umfonji*    Add  {urjum/  toariim* 

vor :  tjordn,  tjorbei/  tjorl^er,  t)orl&tnf 

wo:  n>obei/  n)oburcl^/  womxt,  xooxia,  tDorduS/  toonn 

zu :  jue'rjl,  xulefct,  jund^d^jl,  jut>dr» 

It  sometimes  happens,  that  the  accent  varies  in  similar 
words,  according  to  the  view  of  the  person  speaking :  for 
instance,  in  those  beginning  with  ia,  ffitXf  XOO :  as^  bdl^er, 
^ierau§,  n)6rau$*  The  accent,  being  laid  on  the  first, 
makes  them  strong  demonstratives. 

4.  The  prefixes,  bc,  emp,  Cttt,  ZX,  ge,  t>cr,  jer,  are  not 
susceptible  of  any  accent;  therefore  words  beginning 
with  such   prefixes  have  the  accent  on  the  last:    as, 

betrdf,  cmprwg/  entfprdd),  erfcl^rdcf,  gelobt,  tjerjdg,  icrrdnn* 
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A  caution  is  necessary,  in  the  application  of  this  rule« 
with  reference  to  it  and  ge»  In  some  words,  these  are 
not  prefixes,  but  radical  syllables,  and  consequently 
cannot  be  deprived  of  their  accent,  if  their  place  entitles 
them  to  it  Of  this  kind  are :  UhtXl,  to  tremble ;  beten, 
to  pray ;  bcr  ®cfen,  the  broom  ;  gcbcn,  to  give ;  gegcn, 
against ;  gcl^Cll,  to  go. 

III.  Words  of  three  syllables  have  the  full  accent  on 

the  first 
Except : 

1.  aSalfamifcl^,  lebcnbig,  ]{)ant]S)iercn,  jloljiren^ 

2.  Words  from  the  Greek  and  Latin,  that  have  been 
Germanised,  by  a  change  in  their  termination :  as,  'ba$ 

%mm,  the  axiom ;  bte  3(ction;  the  action  :  bte  fiRtllio'tt/ 
the  million ;  bet  (i,kpf)ant,  the  elephant ;  bet  patriot,  the 
patriot;  ber  ©cncrdl/  the  general;  @picur,  a  proper 
name,  &c 

3.  A  few  foreign  words,  which  bear  the  accent  in  the 

middle :  as,  bie  %a\iU,  a  kind  of  bean  (Lat.  phaseolus)  ; 
^aS  aicgijlcr,  the  register ;  baS  Sopitcl,  the  chapter ;  bie 
6abd(e,  the  cabal;  bte  ^id^dxAl,  the  science  of  mechanics. 

4.  Some  proper  names,  as  Ulp'fl'e^,  2Cc]{)ille$,  &c. 

5.  Certain  compounds ;  namely,  such  as  begin  with, 

oU:  allwiffenb,  allgemein,  allbereit,  allemdl,  allenfolte, 
^IlerbingS,  allerW,  aaerctjl,  allerbdnb,  a\ltxxociX% 
ftUefdmt,  allexeit,  atternd'd^jl,  TCKwetS^eit,  attmd^d^ttfi, 
fillmd'Kg,  alltd^fiifi,  aUwAtl,  attiufe^r* 
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au8 :  au^bru  cnt(](^;  audne'](^menb^  auSfpre'd^Iid^^ 
bd,  bis :  beifammen/  bBwetlen* 
cto  .•  ba](^tnter,  baruntcr,  barfrber,  bawlber,  baitrtfd^cm 
der,   das:  betl^dlbcn,  bctmdlett/  bcrmalelnfl,  beS^Tbcn, 
be$gletd^en« 

durchj  in  compound  words  inseparable,  never  takes  the 

accent :  as,  burd^gcl^en,  burcl)ldufcn,  burc^ircifcn,  burd^- 

jlretd^en  ;    but  when  separable  it  has  the  full  accent ; 
as,  butd^reifcn,  blircl^laufcn.     See  the  compound  verbs. 

ehey  ein,  einst :  elf^ebcm,  cindttbet,  cinjlmdlcn,  citt|itt)cUen» 
jey  imy  in :  jebettnocl^;  tmgletd^en  (also^  ingleid^en)/  immU 
tdjl;  inbe'JTen,  iniwifc^icn^ 

miss  :  in  mif  rdt]f)en,  mif  lingcn,  two  verbs  neuter ;  other- 
wise this  prefix  always  bears  the  accent,  in  composition. 

Uber :  nbttdn^,  iibtxiS,  fiberein^  &btx\)awfit,  &ber]^tn« 

vor  :  in  tJOmelf^mliclj),  "OOXtti^it^,  "OOXJiiCfliitf),  and  other 
words  ending  in  Itcj^,  t)Or  is  unaccented ;  otherwise  it 
takes,  in  composition,  either  the  full  accent,  as  in 
SSdtfel^ung/  SSorfleOunS/  or  the   demi-accent,   as  in 

tjorgi'ngig,  lodrld'ufig^ 

vnli:  tPiUfdmmcn,  welcome.* 


*  This  word  is  not  composed  of  bet  SBiUC/  the  will ;  but 
of  an  old  adverb  tDill/  which,  Adelung  (in  his  Dictionary) 
says,  signifies  pleasantly^  offreeabfyy  and  still  exists  in 
some  of  the  Lower  German  provinces.  This  accounts 
for  the  accent :  for  had  it  been  from  bet  SSillC/  the  syl- 
lable toillf  as  being  derived  from  a  noun,  must  have 
borne  the  demi-accent,  as  it  does  in  XtiSLi&fyxli,  comply- 
ing; nHlK&'rltC^/  arbitrary.    Whether  tolU  may  not  have 
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zu :  JUgegen/  JUVOlber*    In  other  compounds  it  has  the 
demi-accent. 

6.  Certain  compounds,  with  the  demi-accent  on  the 
first*    They  are  such  as  begin, 

a.  With  the  syllable  of  a  noun  (or  verb) :  as,  frdl^Wdfen, 

grcrfmu  t^ig,  IdngwcUig,  Icic^tbenfenb,  Icic^tfertig ;  from 
W/  9tof ,  l^od^,  lang,  leid^t,  adjectives ;  glu'dPfelig,  ndt^» 

Wcnbig,  from  baS  ©IfidP/  bic  9lotl(),   substantives ;  bdu» 

ff  ttig;  mcrftDut  big,  from  bcr  S5au,  ba§  9Rcr!,  substan- 
tives, or  baucn,  mcrf en,  verbs. 

i.  With  the  particles,  (A,  an,  auf,  au6,  bci,  bet,  cin,  fort 
fur,  ^er,  bin,  lo8,  mit,  nad^,  ob,  un,  i^or,  ju :  as,  dbwenbig, 

been  originallj  the  same  as  the  English  welly  in  taelcomey 
I  shall  not  decide :  but  the  same  particle,  taell,  composes 
that  word  in  the  sister  languages  of  the  German,  viz. 
in  the  Dutch,  welkom;  Swedish,  va^Aommen;  Danish,  vel- 
hmmen. 

*  The  sign  of  the  demi-accent  is  this  ( '  )•  If  that 
accent  is  on  the  first,  in  words  of  three  syllables,  that 
syllable  should  be  uttered  as  if  it  were  unconnected  with 

the  two  that  follow:  as,  frd]f)4d(fcn,  grdf^mfrtbifi,  dn*- 
Wmmen,  auf»flaten,  umgfirtig,  tin'sdbHg*    The  last 

two  syllables  are  then  pronounced  by  Rule  II.  It  is  not 
practicable  to  do  justice  to  the  demi-accent,  before  the 
foU  accent,  in  any  other  manner.  Words  beginning  with 
«»,  are  thus  spoken.  It  should,  therefore,  be  un«bdn(bar# 

as  it  is  tttt'ftcunb»li(l^ ;  not  unbanfbat  ("^"),  as  it  is 
sometimes  proBounced. 
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dbfpenflig/  dniommen,  aiifflaren;  av&^hta,  beiftej^en^ 
bdrbieten/  £)drtei]^en/  etngeben/  ^erfdmmen/  l^ingel^en/  ld§« 
fpred^eti;  mttnel^men;  ndd^fel^^en/  ndd^fU^tig/  dbliegen^ 
dbwdltenb;  uttbdnlbar,  unfreunblid^/  tingti  tig^  unenbli^^ 
unfc^l^bat/  m}fi%\%,  t)drfleQen;  lodrfU^tiS;  ^umenben/ 
iubringlid^* 

7.  The  .prefixes  be,  tmp,  ent,  Ct,  9e,t)Cr,  jcr,  as  has  been 
already  mentioned,  never  admit  .an  accent:  for  example, 

bcfcl^lcn,  cmipfinben,  cntfdB^n  crbred^cn,  gd^drd^cn,  !oer* 
bcrben,  jcnreiffcn* 

IV.  Words  of  four  syllablesy  and  more,  in  order  to 
facilitate  their  accentuation,  may  be  bisected,  that  is  to 
say,  divided  into  halves,  each  of  which  then  will  have  its 
own  accent,  as  a  word  by  itself,  according  to  the  fore- 
going rules. 

Observe, 

1.  If  they  are  compounds,  the  section  is  to  be  made 
where  the  components  are  joined,  as  in  SfJletf  •WU'tbigf  cit/ 

(gYbbeer^bd'umc,     gdjlnac^t^fpielc,    U^nau§«i6Tpc^feit, 


*  In  a  word  of  four  syllables,  so  compounded  that, 
if  reduced  to  three  syllables,  by  cutting  oE  the  last 
syllable,  the  first  and  third  would  have  the  demi-aecent, 
and  the  middle  one  the  full  accent,  the  section  should  be 
in  the  middle,  so  as  to  make  each  half  of  two  syllables, 
the  first  of  which  two  syllables  is  to  be  accented.     Of 

this  kind  is  tttibdnl'bdret/  tttibdn&bdre/  tinbdnf  "bdreS,  in 
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2.  If  they  are  not  compounds,  the  division  should  be 
equal  in  words  of  four  syllables ;  as  in  tnuft'fdlifd^/  ®efeU» 

f*dften,  dffcn*bdren,  taitUl^dfU,  Xltct'tl^fimer,  *oni* 
gtnnen,  tnfdn^berl^eit^    In  words  of  five  syllables  it  must 

naturally  be  unequal;  as  in  8Sertl()ei*bi8Un9cn,   t)Crge» 

reHfdxiftct* 

3.  In  words  of  four  syllables,  that  partition  does  not 
take  place,  when  the  first  two  are  totally  void  of  accent ; 
as  in  2(g(}ntentnon  ;  the  stress  is  then  laid  upon  the  third, 
or  the  last  syllable  but  one ;  nor,  when  the  last  two,  or 
first  and  third  syllables  are  unaccented ;  for  in  this  case 
the  second  has  the  tone;  as  in  Selemac^U§,  t)Crfu*t)rcrifd?» 

4.  The  same  principles  are  to  be  applied  to  words  of 
six  or  seven  syllables,  if  any  such  occur.  For  example, 
@cre(!^tigfeit§Iiebe/  which  may  be  divided  into  three  parts, 

®crec^t49!clt§4lcbc* 

The  method  of  thus  dividing  long  words,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  facility  to  accentuation,  seems  to  answer 
that  object  in  most  instances,  according  to  the  foregoing 
observations.  It  will  be  found  practically  useful,  what- 
ever difference  of  opinion  there  may  be  in  theory.    For, 

which  the  division,  for  the  reason  assigned,  is  not  made 
at  the  point  of  composition,  namely,  after  UH/  but  in 
the  middle,  as  if  the  word  were  no  compound.      Thus 

ttttfc^'fe'bdrer,  unf^d^fe^bdrc,  xinf^d'fe'bdrc^*    In  certain 

compounds,  beginning  with  dissyllabic  prepositions,  such 
^  iihtt,  ixntttf  Wibzx,  the  division  cannot  be  made  use  of, 
because  these  prepositions  are  accentless:   for  example, 

ubetreben,  untcrbred^cn,  wiberjhcbcn* 
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though  it  may  be  said  that,  even  in  the  longest  word^ 
there  is  but  one  chief  accent^  it  will  be  found  more  easy 
to  conceive  this  in  mind^  than  to  express  it  by  voice. 


THE   DEMI-ACCENT   (   ). 

It  has  been  explained  before,  what  is  meant  by  that 
term ;  namely,  the  tone  of  a  syllable,  which,  though  it  has 
not  the  strongest  sound  in  a  word,  is  yet  pronounced  more 
forcibly,  and  more  distinctly,  than  others,  which  are  said 
to  be  totally  void  of  accent  Of  this  some  examples  have 
been  adduced.  For  instance,  to  the  last  syllables  of  ru- 
dimSnt,  caustic,  fulndss,  idleness,  outldt,  the  demi-accent 
is  assigned,  because  they  are  discriminately  uttered; 
whereas  in  Jiedvy,  temporary y  moral,  candour,  timple,  they 
are  lightly  passed  over,  so  as  not  to  produce  a  preebe 
and  accurate  sound  of  the  vowels  which  they  contain. 

The  demi-accent,  in  German,  is  peculiar  to 

1.  All  monosyllables,  whether  terminating  with  a  vowel 
or  consonant 

2.  The  vowels  at  the  end  of  words:  as,  ^inivod, 
©Opl^d,  dtfd,  iefed/  Vil)\X*    Except  €,  which  is  unaccented ; 

as,  SreubC/  lobe. 

3.  The  syllables  aft,  (tl,  all,  um,  at,  atf),  cf,  tit,  ing, 
inn,  ifS,  um,  ung,  ntf),  being  terminations  of  words: 

as,  ®efiafd)dft,  tdbd^dft,  ©d^icffdl,  Sldc^^dtt,  m&^^fdm, 
dffcnbdr,  SRondt,  Sd^nbclei,  Sldfcrci,  grei^eit,  sa^ng* 
(ing,  A6'mgtnn,  ^nfternif,  %iix^mtf)}xm,  ^dnbliing, 
TCxmixt^* 
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4.  The  same  syllables,  not  being  terminatiouB :  as, 
@(|tjfd(e/  Sm^etten;  unless^  from  their  situation,  the 
full  accent  fixes  on  them ;  as  in  @t\iU*^dl)a^ttn,  Xd'tlbC' 
leien.    See  the  words  of  four  syllables. 

5.  Some  other  syllables:  as,  rtnb,  axb,  axt,  elm,  itj, 
o(b,  on,  ox,  oxm,  un^,  uft,  either  as  terminations,  or 
in  the  middle.     Examples:  ^eildnb,  SSdffdrt),  SSdfldrbc, 

D^eim,  tfh6mc,  ©ticfllife;   ^ix6l\>,  ^ctdlbc,  2f^orn, 
3(%unb,  geteRuft 

6.  Tlie  prior  syllables  of  certain  compounds,  alluded 

to  before,  bflufa'ttig,  mixfroufH^,  leid^tfinniq,  &c. 

VOID  OF  ACCENT,  are 

1.  The  prefixes,  be,  emp,  ent,  er,  ge,  l^er,  jer*  —  Ex- 
amples are  numerous ;  as,  S5efel()l,  entpfdngett,  entgegen, 
erf«(^)en,  ©eric^t,  t?ertrdgen,  jenreiffen.    It  may  not  be 

amiss  to  repeat,  that  the  prefixes  be  and  ge  ought  not  to 
be  confounded  with  the  original  syllables  of  the  following 

words :  ber  SSeTen,  beben,  beten,  geljen,  ge'gen,  geTj^en. 

2.  DissyUabic  prepositions,  in  verbs  compound  inse- 
parable, of  four  syllables :  such  as  Ibinter,  ubet,  unter, 

iDiber,  in  j^interge'ben,  ubertreten,  untem'bett,  wiberjie'ben^ 

3.  The  syllables  e,  el,  ell,  en,  enb,  er,  em,  et,  ig,  id),  iijt, 

bemg terminations;  as  in  gdtbe,  SRd'tbfel,  f^obtn  3ugenb, 

Sdter,  ge^etn,  Idbet,  ^iwdn^ig,  glu'tflic^,  flietfc^id^t* 

4..  The  same  syllables,  in  the  middle  (unless  they 
become  liable  to  the  full  accent) :  as,  x&tf)\il\jaft,  (dbete 

fietf*i*te*. 
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Before  the  subject  of  the  accent .  is  dismissed,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  add  a  few  words  concerning  the  Vowels  and 
Diphthongs. 


THE  SOUND   OF   THE  VOWELS   AND   DIPHTHONGS 

is  either  broad  and  long,  or  slender  and  short.  A^  for 
instance,  is  broad)  or  long,  in  the  English  words,  a//, 
colly  fall;  and  slender,  or  short,  in  father^  fancy,  glass. 
The  i  Is  long  in  field ;  and  short  in  fill,  fin.  The  o 
long  in  note,  hone,  home,  over ;  and  short  in  lot,  trot, 
got.  This  difference  is  also  observable  in  diphthongs, 
as  in  the  words  receive,  seize,  in  which  ei  is  long ;  and  in 
forfeit,  where  it  is  short. 

I.    The  vowels  and  diphthongs  have,  in  the  German 
language,  a  long,  or  broad,  sound : 

1.  At  the  end  of  a  syllable ;  as  in  l^dbett/  betett/  lobett/ 
SSugenbf*     The  e  at  the  end  of  words  is  excepted. 


*  Though  this  principle  generally  prevails,  it  is  not 
always  duly  regarded.  A  proof  of  this  is  the  word 
^Cixat  (name),  which  Adelung  (Orthography,  p.  249.) 
insists  upon  writing  SStd^TdZ*  The  lengthening  \j  is  here 
erroneously  inserted,  because  a,  from  its  situation  alone, 
receives  the  full  and  long  sound.  By  omitting  the  1^, 
the  native  appearance  of  the  word,  and  its  similarity  to 
other  languages  (for  instance,  to  the  English  name,  Swedish 
jiamn,  &c.)  is  preserved ;  and  it  is,  besides,  distinguished 
from  nciijXa,  preterimperfect  of  nel()mcn,  to  take. 
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2.  When  a  syncope,  or  contraction  in  the  middle,  has 
taken  place,  which  chiefly  happens  by  an  ejection  of  the 
letter  e*    Examples :  gdbfl,  Idbt,  IdbtC,  flddbt ;  for  labcjl, 

(abet,  labete,  gclabct.  gobji,  lobt,  lobte,  gelobt ;  for  lobejl, 
lobet,  lobcte,  gclobct*  ©pdrfi,  fpdrt,  fpartc,  gefpdrt ;  for 
fporeji,  flparct,  fparetc,  gcfparct^  S^onjl,  fc^ont,  fd^ontc, 
gefd^ont ;  for  fd)oncfi,  fd^onet,  fd^onetc,  flcfd)onct. 

3.  When  a  sign  of  length  is  added.  This  may  be 
either  a  reduplication  of  the  same  vowel,  as  in  Tlal,  Wtttt, 
Soot ;  or  an  adjection  of  another  vowel,  as  e  to  i,  in 
©j^id,  fpielt ;  or  the  letter  f),  as  in  ^affXi,  %af)m,  U^X, 

i^tti;  ibr,  &c 

4.  In  monosyllables,  as  in  txat,  WX,  fd^OH/  XiVLti* 
Except, 

a.  The  following :  ob,  an,  bin,  bi§,  baS,  beS,  eS,  gicb, 
grob,  bat,  f)in,  im,  in,  man,  mit,  ob,  ©c^mib,  urn,  t)on, 
tt)a§,  weg,  jum* 

3.  And  when  two  consonants  follow  after  the  vowel ; 

as  in  balb,  ba'nn,  bag,  ®elb,  rcoUt,  @d)ulb,  wcnn* 

Before  f ,  however,  the  vowels  and  diphthongs  are  fre- 
quently long  :  as,  df,  firofl,  guf,  fu  g*  Before  db  they 
are  also  long  in  some  words ;  as  in  ©dfimad^,  bodb/  SSudb ; 
and  thus,  sometimes,  before  fi) ;  as,  WVi\i)* 

5.  In  the  last  syllable  of  foreign  words,  where  the 
main  accent  is  at  the  end ;  as,  SHatur,  Drgdn,  ^omct; 
'^oraj,  &c.    See  above. 

II.  The  voweb,  and  diphthongs,  have  a  shorty  or  ele- 
voted,  sound, 
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Before  two  consonants;  as  in  cXLt,  %iAA,  &dt,  tfft, 

^ulb/  jQivb,  ^a'nit,  ®ldni,  gld^n^ti;  ^h'Uis* 

Except, 

a.  The  following  words  :  'TMtX,  ^Xt,  S5arS  (a  fish, 

the  perch),  fSixt,  JBottc,  JBirrfc,  aSrdtfc^e,  bfi'jlcr,  (Sf  be, 
erji,  gli'f ,  ®eberbe,  ^arj,  ^crb,  ^erbe,  .^ujlcn,  *l6jlcr, 
^xiU,  fSRdgb,  3Ront),  nebftrSDbjl/SDjien,  '©fiem,  ?>fcrb, 
9)dpjl,  9)r6bjl,  r6"jicn,  ©d^drtc,  ©d^ujler,  ©d^wdrte, 
©c^wert;  ©td'ttc,  jletS,  tobt,  Srofi,  Srubfal,  SSogt, 

Wcrben,  tt)U  jie,  Jdrt*  According  to  Adelung*,  these 
also  are  to  be  added :  Sdgb,  Stcjl,  Cudti,  ©d^mufe ; 
which  some,  especially  the  Lower  Saxons,  pronounce 
with  the  slender  sound. 

b.  Those  which  have  undergone  a  syncope,  or  con- 
traction in  the  middle :  as,  ioi%  lobt,  lobtC/  gclobt,  for 

lobeji,  lobct,  lobcte,  gclobet ;  fpdr ji,  offenbdrt,  gel^i'rfl,  gc^ 
I)6"rt,  fc^o'njter/  bcr  fd^Jrnjle/  for  fparcjt,  offenbarct,  gc* 
t)6rcjt,  9e]S)6ret,  fc^5ncjtcr,  bet  fd^Snefic* 

c.  Those  which  are  supported  by  a  sign  of  length. 


SECTION  V. 

ON  FROSODT. 


This  is  the  elementary  science  of  versification*  As  verse 
is  the  compass  of  a  certain  number  of  words,  measured 
by  their  syllables,  the  nature  of  these  syllables  is  the 


*  Orthography,  p.  65.  2S2.  and  288. 
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principal  object  of  prosody.  They  constitate  metre  by 
their  capacity  of  being  either  long  or  short  A  com- 
bination of  such  syllables  makes  a  foot,  several  feet  pro- 
duce a  verse.  But,  to  use  these  constituent  parts  with 
correctness  and  propriety,  it  is  necessary  to  understand 
their  length  and  brevity,  and  the  reasons  by  which  they 
possess  those  qualifications. 

In  the  Greek  and  Roman  languages,  the  measure  of 
the  syllables,  or  their  quantity^  was  accurately  fixed. 
Every  syllable  had  acquired  its  invariable  character,  of 
being  long  or  short,  either  from  the  nature  of  the  letters, 
which  composed  it,  or  from  ancient  and  unalterable  usage. 
The  dimension  of  its  sound  was  ascertained,  and  esta- 
blished, and  according  to  that  only,  the  poet,  or  versifier, 
was  at  liberty  to  employ  it. 

The  modem  tongues  of  Europe  have,  strictly  speaking, 
no  kws  of  quantity.  Hieir  metres  contain  a  limited  por- 
tion of  syllables,  arranged  together,  more  according  to 
number,  than  by  any  precise  rules  of  length  or  shortness. 
Tneonly  restraint  imposed  is,  not  to  violate  the  accent^ 
which  controb  and  governs  the  pronunciation.*  The 
poet  cannot  be  permitted  to  change  the  audible  effect  of 


*  It  would  be  exceedingly  faulty  to  accentuate  any 
word  in  a  manner  different  from  the  universal  custom; 
to  read,  for  instance,  metaphor,  metdphor ;  philosopher, 
philosopher  f  diametrically,  diametricalfy ;  again,  <f^am; 
below,  bilaw;  liberty,  libirty ;  library,  librdry ;  min- 
strelsy, mmttrihy. 
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the  language :  but,  conforming  to  this  restriction,  he  may, 
as  far  as  the  mechanical  part  of  versification  b  concerned, 
make  use  of  the  syllables  according  to  his  will  and  con- 
venience. Such  is  the  nature  of  modem  prosody  in 
general,  and  of  the  German  in  particular,  as  will  appear 
from  the  subsequent  investigations. 

The  Accent,  therefore,  is  the  standard  by  which 
metrical  composition  must  be  guided.  It  has  been  amply 
discussed  in  the  foregoing  section,  and  here  some  appli- 
cation will  be  made  of  those  disquisitions.  A  syllable, 
that  has  the  full  accent,  in  German,  cannot  be  used 
otherwise  than  long.  For,  that  accent  consists  in  an 
ascension  of  the  voice,  which,  while  it  is  in  the  act  of 
rising,  requires  a  greater  length  of  time  for  the  complete 
emission  of  the  sound,  than  is  necessary  in  a  syllable  that 
is  not  elevated  above  its  level.  In  words  of  two  or  three 
syllables,  one  syllable  must  inevitably  be  long,  because 
one  must  necessarily  bear  the  full  accent.  Of  those 
syllables,  which  have  not  that  accent,  some  are  endowed 
with  the  demi-accent,  and  others  are  accentless.  The 
latter  are  in  their  nature  short;  those  that  are  half 
accented,  or  that  have  the  demi-accent,  being  between 
the  full  length  and  shortness,  must  be  regarded  as 
ambiguous,  or  common,  half  inclining  to  length,  and 
half  to  brevity ;  and,  consequently,  as  fit  to  be  used  in 
either  capacity,  as  occasion  may  demand.  As  to  the 
accentless  syllables,  or  those  that  are  properly  short,  it 
might  perhaps  be  recommended,  as  a  metrical  nicety, 
to  all  who  write  verse,  never  to  employ  them  with  the 
quality  of  length :  but  even  the  best  poets  transgress  this 
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line  of  correctness.  They  use  those  syllables  long^ 
without  much  scruple,  when  the  necessity  of  the  verse 
requires  it.*  But  this  limitation  must  be  observed: 
by  using  a  short  syllable  as  if  it  were  long,  the  full 
accent  of  the  word  must  not  be  destroyed  ;  if  that  suffer, 
the  fault  is  unpardonable.  Monosyllables  cannot  have  the 
full,  but  must  have  the  demi-accent;  for  the  former 
consists  in  a  comparative  elevation  of  voice,  in  one 
syllable,  over  the  tone  of  another,  which  comparison 
cannot  be  instituted  when  there  is  only  one  syllable  by 
itself.  Nor  can  they  possibly  be  accentless ;  because  it  is 
necessary  to  pronounce  them  distinctly,  and,  in  a  manner, 
jBonorously,  to  render  them  intelligible:  and  where  the 
vowels  in  any  syllable  are  thus  heard,  that  syllable  is  said 
to  be  half-accented,  or  to  have  the  demi-accent.  Now 
the  demi-accent  has,  in  prosody,  a  quantity  between  long 
and  short,  or,  in  other  terms,  is  common :  monosyllables, 
therefore,  are  common,  that  is  to  say,  may  be  used  either 
as  long  or  short  Two  or  three  of  them  may  be  read 
t(^ether,  as  in  one  word,  and  the  stress  of  declamation 
may  assign  to  one  the  full  accent,  or  main  tone,  which 
then  becomes  long  in  quantity,  in  comparison  with  the 
others.      This   is  the  orcUorial  or   dechmaJtory  cuscent^ 


*  It  is  not  difficult  to  meet  with  examples.  The  prefix 
9^/  in  the  preterite  participles,  is  accentless,  and  entirely 
short ;  but  you  will  see  it  with  a  long  quantity  in  Voss's 
Translation  of  Homer  s  Odyssey,  12th  Book,  v.  124.,  an* 

gejhengt ;  266.,  gelangte^ 
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which  is  at  the  will,  and  depends  entirely  upon  the 
feeling,  of  the  writer  or  speaker.  It  determines  the  tone 
in  syllables  of  ambiguous  quantity,  bestowing  length  of 
sound  wherever  it  falls,  though  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow,  that  this  accent  should  be  exerted,  whenever  there 
is  occasion  to  make  a  common  syllable  long.  It  is 
seldom  practicable  to  fix  the  full  accent,  in  words  of  four 
syllables,  or  more.  When  pronounced,  such  words  sound 
as  if  they  were  divided  into  parts,  and  the  accent  is  esta- 
blished according  to  these  divisions.  In  fact,  it  appears 
as  if  there  were  no  full  accent :  and  the  absence  of  this 
leaves  the  syllables  in  a  state  of  ambiguity.  I  am,  there- 
fore, inclined  to  say,  that  the  syllables,  in  words  which 
contain  four  or  more,  are  common,  that  is,  liable  to  be 
employed  wHh  the  quantity  of  length,  or  shortness,  as  it 
may  suit  the  purpose  of  the  poet. 

The  accent,  according  to  what  has  been  stated,  is  to  be 
regarded  as  the  source  of  quantity ;  nor  can  it  be  con- 
ceded, as  some  would  assert,  that  the  latter  is  independent 
of  the  former.  With  the  accent,  in  our  acceptation,  is 
not  to  be  confounded  that  distinctness,  or  acuteness  of 
voice,  with  which,  from  some  impulse  of  feeling,  or 
meaning,  the  sound  of  a  syllable  may  happen  to  be 
emitted.  If  in  this  example :  ®zxti)ttt  ®Ott,  aOgutiS 
finb  betne  9Bege/  the  syllables  ge  and  aU  should  be  heard 
with  something  like  an  emphasis,  this  is  not  to  be  taken 
for  the  accent,  which,  as  the  4th  Section  has  abundantly 
proved^  rests  upon  a  very  different  foundation. 

The  following  rules  for  quantity,  in  German  prosody^ 
are  the  result  of  the  preceding  observations. 
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I,  In  words  of  two  or  three  syllables,  that  syllable  is 
long,  which  bears  the  /ull  accent* 

IL  In  words  of  four  syllables,  or  more^  the  full  accent 
can  seldom  be  distinctly  fixed ;  but  there  generaUy  re- 
mains a  sort  of  equilibrium  between  the  syllables,  which 
seems  to  render  them  common.  As  such  they  may  be 
often  regarded,  and  employed  at  the  will  of  the  poet 
Certain  compound  words  retain,  in  a  great  degree,  the 
stress  of  tone,  which  one  or  other  of  the  component 
parts  had  before  the  composition:  and  they  are  to  be 
looked  upon  as  exceptions  from  this  rule  of  common 
quantity.  For  example,  TCtlgfitiget/  composed  of  all  and 
gUtigeT;  has  a  prevailing  accent  upon  the  second,  which 
could  not  possibly  be  equalised  with  the  quantity  of  the 
preceding  or  subsequent  syllables. 

HI.  Monosyllables  are  common.  They  are  all  parti- 
cularly liable  to  be  affected  by  the  oratorial  or  arbitrary 

accent 

ly.  Syllables  that  are  half-accented,  or,  which  is  the 
same,  have  the  demi-accent,  are  common. 

V.  Accentless  syllables,  that  is  to  say,  those  which 
never  admit  an  accent,  ought  always  to  preserve  a  short 
quantity.    But  so  far  does  the  established  freedom  of  the 


*  Concerning  the  accent,  the  4th  Section  of  this  Chap- 
ter mast  be  referred  to. 
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poets  extend,  that  even  those  syllables  are  not  unfre- 
quently  used  as  long.  « 

The  German  language  is  capable  of  producing  all  the 
metrical  feet,  and  consequently  all  the  species  of  versifi- 
cation which  were  known  to  the  ancients.  It  is  suited  to 
hexameter  and  pentameter*;  and  avails  itself  of  a  variety 
6f  measures  in  lyrical  compositions.*)*  I  speak  here  of 
verse,  without  rhyme ;  though  this  auxiliary  of  modem 
poesy  is  likewise  current  in  German,  and  as  much  in 
practice  as  in  any  other  tongue  of  Europe. 

A  word  of  two'  syllables  must,  in  German,  according  to 
the  accent,  fucnish  either  a  trochee  "^,  or  an  iambic^*. 
If  the  accent  be  on  the  first,  it  will  be  a  trochee ;  if  on 
the  second,  an  iambic.  But  as  one  of  the  syllables  must, 
of  necessity,  have  a  paramount  accent,  they  cannot  both 
have  the  same  quantity.  A  dissyllabic  word,  therefore, 
cannot  form  either  a  spondee  "  "  J>  or  a  pyrrhic  ** ". 
However,  by  the  assistance  of  monosyllables,  these  feet 
may  be  easily  accomplished.    A  word  of  three  syllables 


*  The  English  language  revolts  at  these  metres.  In 
German,  some  of  the  most  excellent  poems  have  been 
composed  in  them.  Klopstock's  Messiah,  Stolberg's  and 
Voss's  translations  of  Homer,  are  written  in  hexameter. 
Herder  and  others  have  successfully  made  use  of  the 
pentameter. 

f  See,  for  instance,  the  Odes  of  Klopstock. 

X  The  illustrious  Klopstock  has  celebrated  this  pecu- 
liarity of  the  German  language,  in  his  Ode  to  Sponda,  a 
nymph,  whose  absence,  or  concealment,  the  poet  laments. 
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may  make  either  a  dactyl ""'',  which  is  most  common, 
or  an  anapaest  ^"'f  or  an  amphibrachys  ^'"^ :  but,  from 
the  constitation  of  the  German  accent,  it  will  not  so 
readily  yield  a  creticus,  or  amphimacer  "'" ;  though,  if 
the  hist  syllable  happen  to  be  half-accentuated,  it  would 
be  practicable.  But  it  is  difficult  to  shape  it  to  a 
bacehius  "^  ,  or  an  antibacchius""'';  and  impossible  to 
turn  it  into  a  molossus  """,  or  a  tribrachys  *'*'\  When 
those  feet  are  wanted,  they  must  be  made  by  a  comr 
bination  of  different  words.  The  feet  of  four  syllables 
are  produced  in  the  same  way ;  for  of  words,  which  have 
that  extent  themselves,  there  is  not  a  great  number. 
Among  the  tetrasyllabic  feet,  the  choriambic "'""  is 
most  feuniliar  to  the  German  language ;  and  it  is  also  the 
most  pleasing.  It  is  frequently  effected  by  a  concur- 
rence of  dissyllabic  word^  and  occasionally  by  words  of 
fourorfive  syllables.  The  dijambus  *'"*'",  ditrochaeus  "*'"*', 
antispast """"',  may  also  be  had,  by  an  association  of 
syDables,  which  the  language  furnishes  without  much 
difficulty. 

In  this  manner,  the  substance  of  the  German  Prosody 
has  been  stated :  but  I  deem  it  necessary,  before  I  quit 
this  topic,  to  take  notice  of  a  theory,  more  artificial  than 
ours,  which  has  been  set  up  by  an  ingenious  author.*  As 
the  principles  of  his  system  are  entirely  different  from 


^Moritz.     The  title  of  the  work,  in  which  it  is  deve*. 

loped, is,  SSerfud^  einer  Seutfd^en  9)rofobie,  ^on 

Aarl  SRori^/  Berlin,  1786;   that  is,  An  Attempt  at  a 
Gennan  Prosody^  by  Giarles  Moritz. 
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those  which  we  have  adopted,  our  doctrine  would  lose 
much  of  its:  validity,  unless  we  were  able  to  show,  that 
any  other,  at  variance  with  it,  could  not,  upon  examin- 
ation, maintain  its  ground.  The  writer,  to  whom  I  allude, 
gives  the  result  of  his  notions  in  nearly  the  following 
words  * :  — *  ^<  The  length  and  shortness  of  syllables,  in  the 
German  language,  is  not  determined  by  the.  number  and 
quality  of  the  letters,  or  individual  sounds,  of  whieh  they 
consist ;  but  by  their  prosodical  value,  as  parts  of  speech, 
of  more  or  less  significancy ;  consequently^  the  rules,  of 
prosody  in  that  language,  can  only  be  drawn  from  a 
grammatical  knowledge  of  the  parts  of  speech,  and  their 
respective  subordinacy,  according  to  the  weight  and  im- 
portance  of  their  signification." 

The  foundation  on  which  that  edifice  is  reared,  is  a 
gradation  of  the  parts  of  speech,  according  to  their  sense 
and  meaning,  with  which  their  prosodical  quantity  is  said 
to  corre(^nd.  This  doctrine,  if  admitted,  can  only  be 
applicable  to  monosyllabic  words;  for  in  those^  which 
contain  more  syllables,  accent  and  quantity  are  estab- 
lished on  another  basis.  So  it  seems  to  be  understood  by 
our  author:  and  he,  therefore,  appears  to  narrow  his 
sphere,  by  confining  the  operation  of  his  principle,  in  the 
passage  adduced,  only  to  one  class  of  words.  It  is  true, 
that  he  had  previously  spoken  of  wordsy  containing  more 
syllables  than  one,  and  assigned  the  long  quantity,  or 
the  prosodical  accent,  to  what  he  styles  the  significant 
syllables ;  but  his  hypothesis,  rdative  to  the  parts  of 


•P.  246. 
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speech,  can  only  eiiibrace  monosyllables.  From  being 
thus  contracted,  it  must,  at  first  view,  appear  inadequate 
and  imperfect.  But  we  will  enter  into  a  more  accurate 
inquiiy  concerning  its  merits.  The  parts  of  speech  are 
thus  arranged : — Substantive^  Adjeethe^  Verby  Interjectum^ 
Afktrby  AuxiUary  Verby  Ccnjunt^iony  Pronoun^  Prepo* 
Oniony  Article*  According  to  the  order,  in  which  they 
are  here  drawn  up,  they  are  to  be  considered,  in  prosody, 
as  of  the  Ist,  2d«  3d,  4th,  5th,  6th,  7th,  8th,  9th,  10th, 
nok;  the  following  always  yielding,  in  potency,  to  the 
preceding.  The  substantive,  therefore,  invariably  sur- 
passes, in  quantity,  any  other  part  of  speech :  it  is  long, 
while  the  adjective,  verb,  and  the  rest,  compared  to  it, 
are  short  The  same  pre-eminence  the  adjective  main- 
tains over  those  behind  it ;  the  interjection  likewise,  and 
so  forth,  every  one  rising,  in  importance,  over  that  which 
it  precedes,  and  yielding  to  that  which  it  follows ;  till  at 
^  the  article  concludes  the  train,  and  like  the  5th  class 
of  citizens,  or  the  capiie  eensi,  at  Rome,  only  exists,  to 
show,  by  its  inferiority,  the  superior  qualification  of  its 
neighbours. 

The  whole  of  this  system  is  founded  upon  an  arbitrary 
assumption,  and  the  imagination  of  the  author;  it  has 
otherwise  no  claim  to  approbation.  The  declamatory 
accent  may  perhaps  be  alleged  in  its  support :  and  it  may 
be  ai^ed  that,  as  the  prosodic  quantity  of  monosylla- 
bles is  at  the  will  of  the  poet,  he  may  be  influenced,  by 
the  sense  and  import  of  the  words,  in  assigning  their  acr 
cent,  and  thus  be  induced  to  determine  their  length  or. 
brevity.  The  words  themselves,  it  may  be  itdded,  will, 
A  some  degree,  be  calculated,  according  to  the  idea 
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annexed  to  them,  to  attract  the  oratorial  or  declamatory 
accent,  and,  by  its  operation,  acquire,  in  a  certain  order, 
their  respective  quantity.  But  it  is  to  be  observed,  iis 
has  been  before  intimated,  that  there  is  not  always  a 
necessity  for  employing  that  accent.  The  verse  maj  pro- 
ceed, even  and  unretarded,  without  such  an  impulse ; 
and  the  poet  may  find  it  suitable  to  m^age  the  energies 
of  his  strains,  without  any  regard,  or  even  in  direct  op- 
position, to  a  similar  theory.  Indeed,  if  it  he  not  in- 
tended to  annihilate  the  principles  upon  which  German 
versification,  from  its  first  origin,  has  been  conducted, 
and  to  subvert  that  usage,  which  has  been  sanctioned  by 
the  consent  of  anterior  times,  we  must  withhold  our  con- 
currence from  what  is  proposed.  Were  we  to  compare 
the  rules,  which  are  contained  in  the  system  alluded  to, 
with  the  poetry  that  exists,  we  should,  most  frequently, 
find  them  inapplicable.  It  is,  without  doubt,  feasible,  in 
some  species  of  verse,  to  replace  one  foot,  or  one  quan- 
tity, by  another ;  and  to  this  expedient  our  author  is  not 
rarely  compelled  to  resort,  in  order  to  vindicate  his 
opinions.  But  if  it  were  possible,  in  every  such  instance, 
to  consult  the  poet  himself,  respecting  what  he  intended, 
I  apprehend  it  would  appear,  that  these  modifications 
and  changes  were  often  unjustifiable  and  groundless. 
The  most  unerring  test  would  be  to  examine  those  rules 
by  such  metres,  as  would  allow  no  variation  of  quantity ; 
for  which  purpose  none  seem  to  be  so  well  qualified  as 
some  used  by  the  ancients,  particularly  the  hexameter 
and  pentameter.  In  these,  the  feet  are  accurately  deter- 
mined, and  the  quantity  cannot  be  mistaken. 

But  I  think  it  is  practicable  to  derive  convincing  evi- 
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dence,  against  our  author,  from  his  own  pages.  In  the 
218tb9  a  quotation  from  Klopstock  is  introduced,  in 
which  the  words,  |^ebt  if)n,  are  used  as  a  spondee  "  '.  This 
is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  rules  of  our  prosody:  but 
how  can  it  be  reconciled  to  the  principles  of  the  other 
system?  ^ebt  is  a  verb ;  ij^tl/  a  pronoun,  which  is  much 
inferior,  in  dignity,  to  the  verb,  and,  when  next  to  it, 
should  be  used,  according  to  that  theory,  as  a  short  syl- 
lable;  consequently,  l^ebt  il^tl  should  make  a  trochee  "''• 
Bat  the  poet  knew  of  no  such  system,  nor  felt  himself 
under  any  restriction. 

P.  226.    In  this  line  of  Ramler, 

giebe,  tie  bu  ©otter  oft  urn  ©deafer  taufdbejl/ 

which  is  trochaical  "'',  our  author  sets  down  the  second 
foot,  bie  bU/  for  a  pyrrhic  **  **,  because,  says  he,  the  words 
of  which  it  consists  are  both  pronouns,  and  happen  both 
to  stand  in  the  fall  of  the  verse  (of  which  we  shall  speak 
presently);  for  which  reasons,  they  must 'both  be  of  the 
same  quantity^  and  short  This  is  certainly  a  summary 
mode  of  proceeding ;  but  would  the  poet  agree  to  it,  or 
has  he  no  right  to  state,  that,  on  a  different  principle,  he 
had  considered  that  foot  as  a  trochee. 

P.  154.    SBenn  er  einji  fommen  wirb*  Great  pains  are 

taken  to  illustrate  the  respective  power  of  the  parts  of 
speech,  in  this  example.  But  it  is  contending  with  a 
phantom.  Supposing  that  line  to  be  a  verse,  the  three 
monosyllables  might  either  be  employed  as  a  dactyl, 

SBenn  er  einjl'"^  fommen  wirb  "*'";  or  if  the  iambic 
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measure  were  required,  thej  would  also  conform  to  this, 

SBcnn  er *"/  einji  font"",  mzn  witb  ""*  This  is  consonant 

with  the  existing  prosody :  for  monosyllables  are  common 
in  quantity,  which  may  be  seen  in  the  following  instances: 
—  2)U  unb  id^  Reading  these  three  words  together,  they 
sound  like  a  dactyl  *'"',  the  conjunction  unb/  after  the 
personal  pronoun  bU/  being  used  short  The  same  con- 
junction, before  another  personal  pronoun,  has  the  appear- 
ance of  being  long,  if  we  read  the  following  words  as 
trochees,  utlb  et  \pxa^  Jtt  Hllr,  "^  "^  "♦  But  the  words, 
unb  er  fprad^/  might  also  stand  for  an  anapeest "'"',  and 
the  conjunction  be  again  short.  Would  any  poet  be 
blamed  for  employing  them,  in  either  of  these  measure  ? 
P.  178.  S3i{i  bu  ^  nid)U  This  may  be  a  choriambic 
"*"'",  or  a  double  iambic*""".  Will  any  impartial  and 
competent  judge  deny  it?  But  if  it  be  admitted,  what 
becomes  of  the  new  system?  ^\x  bift/  is,  by  means  of 
the  declamatory  accent,  ,  generally  pronounced  as  an 
iambic  ""•  But  in  the  example,  p.  176.:  S>U  bifi  mdne 
3ut)erftd^t  unb  @tdrf e^  that  accent  being  changed,  those 
words  are,  even  by  our  author's  confession,  transformed 
into  a  trochee  "''•  The  quantity  of  monosyllables  not 
only  accommodates  itself  to  the  declamatory  accent,  but 
to  the  will  of  the  poet,  in  generaL  P.  191.,  it  is 
maintained,  that,  in  a  passage  from  Uz,  the  words  ^teg' 
id^;  and  %aVit  aixf,  cannot  be  iambic,  because  the  pronoun 
id)  cannot  be  long,  by  the  side  of  flieg*/  which  is  a  verb, 
nor  the  preposition  auf/  with  fdUt;  which  is  likewise  a 
verb.  But  for  this  assertion  we  have  no  ground,  ex- 
cepting the  presumed  validity  of  the  theory  now  under 
examination. 
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P.  228.   Du  beffen  Xugen  fioffem    Though  this  vene 

»  umbie  "-"-.^-^,  the  first  foot  is  declared  to  be  a 
^ndee,  S)u  bed  **:  for,  one  pronoun,  it  is  said,  ought 
not  to  be  short  against  another  pronouik  Thus,  p.  229*» 
tk  YoeU^e  bid^  gebat/  in  which  2)ie  toel  is  considered  as 
a  spondee,  for  the  same  reason.  But  where  do  we  meet 
with  these  laws  ?  .1  believe  only  in  the  treatise  of  which 
we  have  been  speaking. 

.  I  have  now  to  advert  to  what  our  author  terms  the  rise 
Qndfall  of  syllables.  When  a  syllable  is  made  short,  in 
averse,  by  the  influence  of  a  longer  syllable  which  pre^ 
cedes,  that  syllable  is. said  to  fall:  when  long,  in  conse? 
quenee  of  a  shorter  one  being  before  it,  it  is  said  to  rise. 
A  syllable,  which  is  not  of  itself  long,  may  be  prevented 
{torn  falling  into  absolute  brevity,  by  one  following,  which 
is  shorter :  \i  is,  as  it  were,  supported  by  the  latter.  In 
the  prosody  of  all  languages,  there  are  different  degrees  of 
length  and  shortness  *:  so  that  one  syllable,  which  is  short, 
may  appear  long,  by  standing  next  to  another,  which  is 
shorter ;  and  that,  which  is  long,  may  seem  to  be  short, 
when  compared  to  one  which  -is  still  longer.  Of  thb 
relative  quantity  of  syllables,  which  are  brought  into 
contact,  German  prosody  avails  itself  for  the  exigencies 
of  metre,  with  an  extensive  latitude :  and  this  is  easy  to 


*  This  has  been  long  ago  observed  by  Dionysius  Ha- 
lieamassensis,  who  in  his  treatise  vt^i  0in^co'cv<  ia^oftdrw 
(VoL  v.  p.  87*  ed*  Reiske)  says,  that  one  short  sylUble 
may  exceed  another  short  syllable  in  shortness* 
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be  conceived,  when  we  recollect  the  nature  of  quantity,  in 
that  language.  So  far,  what  isasaid  concerning  the  rising 
and  falling  of  the  syllables,  may  be  allowed  to  be  right; 
but  when  it  is  connected  with  the  favourite  notion,  of 
syllables  significant  and  less  significant,  and  with  the 
peculiar  arrangement,  which  our  author  makes  of  the 
parts  of  speech,  our  assent  to  the  truth  of  his  proposition 
must  remain  limited. 

That  amelioration,  and  a  proper  degree  of  refinement^ 
may  be  introduced  into  versification,  as  well  as  into  any 
other  species  of  human  art,  we  do  not  mean  to  deny :  but 
a  total  change  of  what  exists,  an  overthrow  of  what  has 
been  long  and  firmly  established,  in  short,  an  entire 
innovation  of  principle,  is  not  to  be  mistaken  for  improve- 
ment. It  is  to  this  that  we  object :  it  is  on  this  ^und, 
chiefly,  that  we  have  opposed  Mr.  M.'s  system*  We 
would  willingly  agree  with  him  in  any  suggestion,  that, 
without  sapping  the  foundation  on  which  German  prosody 
has  always  stood,  would  contribute  to  the  beauty  and 
perfection  of  measure  and  harmony ;  but  we  ought  to  go 
no  farther.  For  example,  his  observation,  p. -208.,  that  it 
adds  to  the  sweetness  and  fluency  of  verse,  when  a  final 
syllable,  which  is  used  short,  and  ends  in  a  consonant,  is 
followed  by  one  beginning  with  a  vowel,  is  unexception- 
able. Thus  «^tmmel  auf  (Srbeil/  runs  along  more  smoothly 
than  9Becl)fel  bed  @d^{(f fal§;  though,  in  both«  the  syllable 
el  is  equally  short.  This  is  more  strongly  perceptible, 
when  a  final  syllable,  with  the  demi-accent,  is  to  be  usee 
short,  and   is   followed   by  a  consonant      The  words, 

Srei^eit  bet  @eele ;  Stettung  iti  Seben8/  being  read  like 
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dactyls  and  trochees"*'*',**';  "*'%  "*',  with  the  ambiguous 
syllables  l^eit  and  tttlg/  short,  and  consonants  following, 
fall  more  heavily  upon  the  ear,  and  disengage  them- 
sdYes  with  more  difBculty>  than  these:  9leicl^tl^wn  Utlb 

6iw,  greunbfc^aft  im  SEobc ;  in  which  the  syllables  tl^um 

unb  fc^aft;  though  of  the  same  nature  with  \ftxt  and 
ung,  pass  off  e^ily,  and  without  impediment,  because 
they  light  upon  vowels.  Such  niceties,  and  elegancies, 
may,  with  great  justice,  be  recommended  to  the  attention 
of  those  who  write  verse,  though  they  are  not  to  be 
enforced  by  law  and  rule. 

I  now  add,  as  a  specimen  of  poetry,  to  which  the 
foregoing  remarks  maybe  applied,  an  Ode  of  Klopstock*, 
in  rhymeless  metre.  It  consists  of  iambics,  alternately 
of  four  and  three  feet. 


X)et  Seinb  {{i  ia !  2)ie  ®6)la6)t  beginnt ! 
IBo]f)lattf  jum  ©teg*  l^erbei ! 
(S$  f&l^ret  nxa  ber  bejle  SRann 
3m  ganjen  SSaterlanb ! 


*  Elopstock'a  Works,  Vol.  I.  p.  75.    Leipzig  edition, 
1798, 8vo. 
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jDort  tragen  fie  il[in  ^er ! 

S^iil,  .^einrid^  I  l^eil  ^ir,  «^elb  unb  SRantt/ 

3me{fenien(i)®eftn)! 

@e{n  3CntIi6  gl&l^t  t)or  ei^rbegier/ 
ttnb  l^enfc^t  ben  @ieg  l^erbei ! 
@4)on  {{i  ttm  tl^n  bev  (Sblen  ^elm 
3Rit  SeinbeSblut  befpril^t 

©treu  (2)  furd^tbar  ©Iral^icn  urn  bi^)  l^er< 
@4}»ert  (3)  in  be§  ^aifcrS  «^anb, 
2)af  aUe^  t&btlid^e  (4)  ©cfd^o^* 
S>cn  SBeg  ))orubergel() ! 


(1)  en  is  an  accentless  syllable,  one  that  is  naturally 
short ;  yet  it  is  here  used  long,  by  that  licence,  to  which, 
as  has  been  mentioned,  the  poets  have  recourse,  without 
scruple. 

(2)  ©treu,  a  verb,  short  before  furd^tbat/  an  adverb ; 
which  is  a  violation  of  Moritz's  theory;  for  the  Verb  ranks 
above  the  adverb,  and,  therefore,  should  be  long,  when 
standing  with  the  latter. 

(S)  ^ijXOZXi  in"",  a  deviation  from  that  system,  still 
more  alarming  I  The  substantive  short  before  the 
preposition  I 

(4)  C/  a  most  accentless  syllable,  is  employed  here  with 
a  long  quantity. 
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SBidf  ommen  Sob  f&rt  Saterianb . 
aSenn  unfer  ftnfent^  ^upt 
@d^6n  SBlut  bebecf  t/  b'ann  fi^ben  xoir 
Wat  fftnfftn  ffir«  SSatetlanb ! 

SBeim  (5)  m  un^  toiti  ein  of neS  fdb 
Unb(6)wlr  nur  Xobte  fel^n 
SBeit  (7)  urn  un§  l^et/  bann  ftegen  mit 
9Rit  gtui^m  f{tr«.SSaterIanb ! 

t>ann  treten  toir  mit  l^o^em  &dftitt 
TCuf  geid^namen  (8)  balder ! 
Dann  iaudf^jen  )vit  im  ^ie^gtfd^rei ! 
2)a8  gd^t  bur4)  SRatI  unb  IBein ! 

Un8  4)re{f!/  mit  frol^em  Ungeft&nt; 
Der  S3rauf  gam  unb  bie  S3raut ; 
&  ftel^t  bie  bol^en  ^al^nen  tvel^^n/ 
Unb  btfidft  i^r  fanft  bie  ^anb* 


(5)  SSenn  loot  ^"9  a  conjunction  short  before  a  prepo- 
ntionl 

(6)  Unb  tt){t  *">  a  conjunction  short  before  a  pronoun, 
a  similar  irregularity  with  the  preceding  one. 

(7)  95ett  VXn  ^'9  an  adverb  short  before  a  preposition  I 
A  difficulty  even  greater  than  the  two  former  ones. 

(8)  tti,  an  accentless  syllable,  long:  that  which  pre- 
<^e8  it,  nant/  has  the  demi-accent,  and  is  here  used 
Bhort 
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ttnb  f|)ri4)t  iu  W/t  i  £a  f ommen  {te/ 
S)ie  dCriegeSs&ttet/  l^er ! 
@{e  fhitten  in  ber  ^i\^tn  @d^Iad^t 
3Cu4)  ffir  und  beibe  m\U 

Un8  :)>rei  ji/  bev  S^euben%iinen  t>oa/ 
2){e  3Rutter/  unb  xl^x  ^tnb 
@{e  br&dt  ben  Anoben  an  {l()r  ^er}/ 
Unb  jte^t  bem  Aaifer  nad^«   . 

Un$  folgt  etn  9l4m;  ber  ewig  bleibt/ 
SBenn  wir  gejlorben  jtnb,      • 
©efiorben  f&r  baS  SSaterlanb 
Sen  elf)reni>oIlen  Sob ! 
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SECTION  L 

THE  ARTICLE. 


There  are  two  articles  in  the  German  language,  as  in  the 
English:  the  definite^  which  answers  to  the  English  the 
(the  man) ;  and  the  indefinite^  answering  to  a  ot  an  (ft 
liouse,  an  oak). 

The  English  articles  are  not  declined ;  but  the  German 
^  varied,  in*  their  terminations,  by  four  cases,  the  no- 
mhiative,  genitive,  dative,  and  accusative. 

The  definite  article  has  two  numbers,  the  singular  and 
the  pIuraL  The  indefinite  can,  from  its  nature,  only  have 
the  smgular  number. 
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_  « 

In  the  singular)  both  the  articles  have  dbtinct  endings 
for  the  three  genders.  In  the  plural  of  the  definite,  one 
termination  serves  for  alL 


DEFINITB   ARTICLE. 

Singular, 

Maic      Fem.      Neat 

Nominative.  ber»    bte^    baB^  the.  . 
Genitive,      i^,    \>tt,    be$/Ofthe. 

Dative.       itm,  ber,   bem,  to  the. 

Accusative,  im,    Ht,    boS/  the. . 

Plural* 


Nom.  btC/  the. 
Gen.  bet;  of  the, 
Dat.   bett/  to  the, 
Ace.  bfe,  the, 


for  all  Genders. 


INDEFIKITE  ARTICLE. 

Singular. 

Maac;  Fenu  NeuU 

Nom.  tin,  tint,  ein,     a. 

Gen.  eineg/  emer,  etneS/  of  a. 

Pat   einem/  einer^  etnem/toa. 

Ace.  efneti/  eine,  ein,  .  a. 

No  plural.    - 


SeeL2,  ^e  GemUr.  Ill 


SECTION  II. 

THE   GENDER* 

The  Nouns  Substantiye  are  distinguished  by  three 
genders ;  the  masculine^  the  feminine,  and  the  neuter : 
each  of  which,  as  has  been  stated  in  the  foregoing  sec- 
tion, has,  in  the  singular  number^  its  appropriate  article. 
We  therefore  cannot  join  a  substantive  with  an  article ; 
nor,  as  afterwards  will  appear,  with  an  adjective,  or  a  pro- 
noun, unless  we  are  certain  of  its  gender,  which  serves, 
besides,  as  a  criterion  for  the  declension.  For  these 
reasons^  it  seems  to  be  proper  to  discuss  that  subject, 
before  we  speak  of  the  substantives,  the  adjectives,  and 
the  pronouns. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  circumstance,  that  this  part  of 
Grammar,  which  is  so  important  and  necessary  for  cor- 
rectness of  speech,  should  be  so  little  encompassed  by 
general  laws,  as  it  actually  is,  in  the  German  language. 
The  rules  are  very  few,  while  the  exceptions,  and  irregu- 
larities, are  exceedingly  numerous.  Of  most  words  the 
gender  is  only  to  be  acquired  by  individual  experience; 
and  it  is,  therefore^  to  be  reconunended  to  the  foreigner, 
that,  whenever  he  learns  any  new  substantive,  he  shoulcl 
be  anxious,  at  the  same  time,  accurately  to  impress  upon 
his  mind  the  proper  article  belonging  to  ft. 
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A.  Of  the  Masculine  Gender,  are  — 

!•  All  male  names  and  appellations:  aS|  bit  SRantt; 
the  man;  bet  SSater,  the  father;  %et  A6ntg/  the  king, 
&c  Except  diminutiyes  in  (l^tn  and  Uxxi,  which  are 
neuters;  and  some  compound  words,  in  which  the  last 
component  is  of  a  different  gender*;  as,  bie  SRatinS^ 
perfOH/  and  bad  9Rann6bUb/  both  denoting  a  man;  from 
bie  ^erfott;  the  person,  feminine,  and  ba6  Sdilbf  the  figure, 
netiter. 

2.  The  name  of  God;  the  names  of  angels,  and  demons, 

—  as,  bet  (gngel,  the  angel,  bet  SEeufel,  the  devil;  of 
winds,  —  as,  bet  9lorbU)inb/  the  north  wind,  bet  @ub« 
n){nb/  the  south  wind  ;  of  seasons,  — as,  bet  S^iil^ling/  the 
spring,  bet  @ommet/  the  summer ;  of  months,  and  days, 

—  as  bet  3anuat,  January,  bet  gebtuat,  February,  bet 
SRontag,  Monday,  bet  ©ienjlag;  Tuesday.  ©aS  Sal^t, 
the  year,  is  neuter,  whence  bai  %X\xf)iaf)X,  a  synonymous 
term  for  spring,  is  also  neuter;  and  bie  ^a^X^f^Zlt,  the 
season,  feminine* 

3.  The  names  of  stones :  as,  bet  Stxz^,  the  flint ;  bet 

Siamant/  or  .^tmant,  the  diamond ;  bet  @matagb/  the 

emerald ;  bet  ^W^h  ^^  ^^J^ »  ^^  @apl^it/  the  sapphire ; 
.  bet  fStuUn,  the  ruby. 

4«  All  words  ending  in  {ng  and  ling :  except,  bad  iDtttg, 
the  thing ;  bad  SReifing,  brass,  ^ 


*  See  Additional  Remarks  on  the  6ender« 
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5.  Most  substantives  ending  in  er*  Except,  among 
others,  the  following :  ^g  SReffet/  the  knife  ;  icA  fStUbtX, 
the  oar;  tie  %Olttt,  the  rack,  an  engine  of  torture;  Hz 
^Olftet/  the  halter,  a  cord,  or  strap,  to  tie  up  horses ;  Hz 

geber,  the  pen ;  Me  belter,  the  wine-press ;  We  Stlammtx, 

i  hook  for  holding  things  together,  cramp ;  bit  StlctSfpiX, 
the  rattle,  %n  instrument ;  Hi  itiUx,  the  ladder ;  bit 
6(^leuber/  a  sling  to  throw  with ;  t){e  3i^^^t/  the  guitar. 

6.  Many  words  ending  in  en»  Exception^  numerous. 
0.  The  following :  2)a6  TRmo^tn,  alms ;  bad  IBecf en,  the 
bason;  bod  (H\m,  the  irdn;  bad  ^iffen^   the  cushion; 

b(t§  Se^en^  the  fief;  baS  SBapett/  or  SBappen^  the  coat  of 

arms;  bad  2^xd^iti,  the  sign,  are  of  the  neuter  gender 
b.  The  infinitive  moods,  when  turned  into  substantives, 
are  also  of  the  neuter  gender :  as,  bad  ®tfftXif  the  going, 
orwalkmg;  bad  9teiten,  the  riding ;  bad  Sffen^  the  eating, 
or  the  meal ;  bad  XxXXiltn,  the  drinking,  or  drink.  To 
which  may  be  added  the  following  verbal  nouns:  bad 
Slbbebetl/  the  earthquake;  bad  ®thui)tn,  the  failing; 
bod  Seiben^  the  sufiering ;  bad  SSergnfigett/  the  pleasure ; 
id^  Sermogen/  the  power  of  doing  a  thing,  also  estate,  or 
fortune;  bad  SSer]()aUen/  the  demeanour,  conduct;  bad 
Sorj^aben^  the  purpose,  intention;  bad  SBefetl/  the  being: 
for  these  are,  properly  speaking,  the  infinitives  of  certain 
verbs,    c.  The  diminutives  in  d^en  are  neuters. 

7.  Some  words  beginning  with  the  prefix  ge^  and  being 

derivatives :  as,  bet  ©ebatif e,  ber  ®if&t)xU,  ber  ©el&ftlfe, 
to  ©ebraud)/  ber  ®tialt,  ber  @zl)oxfam,  ber  ®ela^,  ber 
®enojfe;  ber  @mu^,  ber  @txu6),  ber  ©efc^imacf /  ber  ®e« 


•# 
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#an{/  ber  ©efeQc/  btt  @ewtnn^  bev  @e»{mifi/  bet  @tifidi, 
ber  ®€fan9/  bet  ®toatttt^ 

B.    Of  the  Feminine  Gender,  are  — 

1.  All  female  oames  and  appellations :  asy  bie  %xaVi, 
the  woman ;  bie  SRutter,  the  mother ;  bie  ^fitflinn/  thci 
prinoessu  Except :  a.  The  diminutiYes  in  ^ti,  Uitif  and 
el/,  which  are  neuters,  b.  ^ad  SSktb/  the.  woman,  or 
wife;  bad  SRettfc^/  the  wench.     And  these  compounds: 

bad  SSeibSbilb/  the  female ;  bad  Sraueniimmet/  the  geoile- 

w(Hnan ;  bad  S93eibd{lu(f/  the  strumpet.: 

2.  The  names  of  trees,  fruits,  and  flowers,  when  ending 
in  e :  as,  bie  @id^e/  the  oak ;   bie  %x6itt,  the  pine ;  bi^ 

IBud^e^  the  beech ;  bie  Xannt,  the  fir ;  bie  S3irne/  the 
pear ;  bie  $flaume/  the  plum ;  bie  Stofe/  the  Rose ;  bie 

gielfe/ the  pink. 

3.  The  names  of  rivers :  as,  bie  6lbe/  the  Elbe ;  bie 
SBSefer,  the  Weser  ;  bie  DonaU/  the  Danube ;  bie  Zll)^mft, 
the  Thames ;  bie  jtxbtX,  the  Tiber.  Except  the  follow- 
ing :  ber  2Cnie,  ber  2CmO;  ber  2)nieper,  ber  2)niejler,  ber 

£)Dn/  ber  £)ouro/  ber  &xo,  ber  Qup^x^t,  ber  Snn,  ber 
iti),  ber  SKain,  ber  5Kin^o,  ber  SRecf  er,  ber  Slil,  ber  9)o, 
ber  SH^eln;  ber  Otubico,  ber  S£e]0/  ber  ®ange8;  ber  3nt)ud/ 
ber  !0{i{f iffipi/  ber  £)ronoI6/  ber  3CmaionenfIu|i/  ber  Zlgcii, 
ber  Sa  ^latajhont/  ber  ©enegal,  ber  ®uabalquit)ir/  &c^&c. 

All  words  ending  in  ei,  l^eit/  Uxt,  \i)aft,  ung^  and 
atl^:  as,  bie  {Raferei/  madness;  bie  %xtif^tit,  freedom, 
liberty;   bie  Suftbarfeit,  the    entertainment,   party  of 
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pleaBure;  tie  ©cfettfi^aft^  eompanj,  society;  bie  ^of« 
nnng,  hope;  bie  <^e{matl(^/  home.  Except  adjectiyes 
coDTerted  into  substantiyes :  as^  bad  ©UtC;  bod  @(^ine/ 

and  bad  3(use/  bad  gnbC;  bet  Aafe;  bad  (grbe;  the 

denominations  of  males;  as,  bet  Sttefe/  &c. ;  also,  bet 

.^ornung/  bad  ^etfd^ft ;  ber  S3rei,  the  pap,  pulp ;  bad  fix, 

the  egg;  bad  ©efd^wi,  the  clamour;  bet'  ©d^aft;  the. 
wooden  part  of  a  spear,  also  the  stock  of  a  gun;  bet 
Sprung,  the  leap. 

5.  AH  substantives  ending  in  z,  denoting  qualities, 
and  derived  from  adjectives :  as,  bie  Sdnge/  the  length, 
from  lang/  long ;  bie  ©ti^e,  the  magnitude,  size,  from 
gro^,  great;  bie  ©Ute,  the  goodness^  from  gut;  good;  bie 
@(^n)ere/  the  weight,  heaviness,  from  \iftOZX,  heavy. 

6k  Many  other  words  in  e :  as,  bie  ^ij^ttt,  the  scissars ; 

bie  SLdlkt,  the  cat;  bie  ^raj^e,  the  crow;  bie  SRfi^e/  the 

cap ;  bie  SBefle/  the  waistcoat. 

7.  Words  in  \x6^i,  and  unft :  as,  bie  S5u(^t,  the  bay ; 
Me  glud^t,  the  flight ;  bie  gruAt,  the  fruit ;  bie  ®\xi^t, 
unreasonable  zeal,  or  passion,  mania ;  bfeBuc^t/  discipline, 
also  the  breeding  of  cattle;  bie  3unft/  a  corporation, 
guild ;  bie  3fttf unf t,  the  arrival. 

8.  Words  in  mutl^ :  as,  bie  3Cnnutb,  poverty ;  bie  ®ro^* 
Inutld;  magnanimity:  except,  bet  S^^H^VUViXIl),  haughtiness. 

9.  Several  in  nip :  as,  bie  SScbrdngni^z  distress,^ or 
embarrassment ;    bie  JBegegnif /   occurrence,    fate ;  btl* 
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Seforgnifi,  apprehension;  bie  S5etruto(f/  sorrow;  bie 
(Srfenntnt^,  the  knowledge;  bie  6rlaubni^;  the  permis- 
sion; bie  gaulnip/  putridity;  bie  iftenntnt|i/ knowledge ; 
bie  jt&mmernif ,  grief;  bie ginjlemif ,  the  darkness;  bie 

SSerbammnip/  damnation;  bie  9Bilbni^/  the  wilderness. 
But  as  many,  or  more,  of  this  termination,  are  neuters.; 
and  in  some  the  gender  is  ambiguous. 

10.  Some  words,  beginning  with  Ojt,  being,  for  the  moat 
part,  derivatives :  as,  bie  ®tb\X%X,  the  due,  the  fee ;  bie 

@ebutt,  the  birth ;  bie  ®ebulb,  patience ;  bie  ©efal^r^  the 

danger;  bie  ©enfige/  the  state  of  being  satisfied;  bie 

®efdt)id>te,  the  history ;  bie  ©efc^wuljl,  the  tumour ;  bie 

®efialt/  the  form,  or  shape;  bie  ®tXOa\t,  the  force,  of 
power. 

C  Of  the  Neuter  Gendery  are  — 

1.  The  letters  of  the  alphabet :  as,  Oa§  2C ;  ba§  S3» 

2.  The  names  of  metals:   as,   ba§  ®oIb/  gold;   ba$ 

(gilber,  silver ;  baS  ^upfer,  copper.   Except:  bie9)latina, 

platina ;  bet  ©tal^l,  steel ;  bet  SKombacf,  pinchbeck ;  ber 
3inf,  zinc. 

3.  The  names  of  countries  and  places,  when  the 
gender  is  discernible  from  a  word,  connected  with  them, 
which  may  be  the  article,  the  adjective,  or  the  pronoun*: 

*  The  relative  pronoun^  as  well  as  any  other,  must 
eorrespond  with  such  names,  in  the  neuter  gender,  for 
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as,  iai  aufgeRarte  (Smopa,  enlightened  Europe ;  baS 
gefittete  2>eutfidblanb/  refined  Germany ;  M  xtMft  Sonbott/ 
the  rich  town  of  London*  Except :  X>U  &6jlWZiii,  Switzer- 
land ;  Die  $fal6/  the  Palatinate ;  bie  Sitttttau,  b(e  SRarf/ 
&C.&&;  —  and  those  which  end  in  e^;  as^  bie  Xitrlcp/ 
Turkey. 

4.  Words  ending  in  tffum :  as,  iai  %iixftmtf)nm,  the 
principality;  bod  6](|riflentl^um/  Christianity.  Except: 
bet  3rttl^um/  error ;  bet  9le{^t^um/  wealth. 

5.  The  infinitiye  moods  which  have  acquired  the 
nature  of  substantives,  by  the  article  prefixed:  as,  bat 
ISe^/  bad  fRiliiXt,  bat  6{fen,  the  going,  the  riding,  the 
eating. 

6.  All  parts  of  speech^  not  being  substantives,  when 
accompanied  with  the  article,  to  point  them  out,  are 
attigned  to  this  gender :  as,  bai  3^,  the  (word)  I ;  bad* 
Unb,  the  (word)  and ;  bad  ®X\xn,  the  (colour)  green ;  bad 
Qdftoati,  the  (colour)  black ;  bad  izhtroo1)l,  the  farewell 

7.  All  diminutives  in  i)zn,  Uixi,  and  d,  are  neuters :  to 
which  belong  bad  SRdbd^en,  and  bad  SKdbel,  the  girl  or 
maid;  being  the  diminutive  of  bie  SRagb;  the  maid.* 

example:  SSenebig,  welched  an  ber  See  liegt/  Venice, 

which  is  situated  on  the  sea  coast ;  YOtli^ii^  is  the  neuter 
of  the  relative  pronoun. 

*  Thus,  in  Greek,  diminutives  are  often  of  the  neuter 
gender,  t^  weuluvy  and  the  name  Glycerium. 
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(How  the  dimmntiTes  are  formed,  will  be  shown  in  the 
second  declension.) 

8.  Several  words  beginning  with  ge :  as,  baS  ®tbilf, 

bai  @ebet,  bad  ®d>M,  bad  iSchtrt,  bad  @eUfit,  bad  ®eM9, 
bad  ©ebtd^t,  bad  ©efd^,  bad  ®tf{i%  bad  ®e^if,  bad 
@el^&r/  bad  ©elubbe,  bad  ®mai),  bad  ®m&f)lbt,  bad 
©emutmel,  bad  ©cmitt^,  bad  ®ef(^pf,  bad  ®efd)of  /  bad 
@ef))rdc^;  bad  ©efud^* 

9.  Several  ending  in  nifl :  as,  bad  Jtctgemilf,  bad 
flSegtabnig,  bad  S5ef cnntntf ,  bad  jBHbnifl,  bad  IBfinbnig, 
bad  ditmtftavbni^,  bad  (grferbernifl,  bad  ®cl(^eimnff ,  bad 
®eba(l[)tni^,  bad  ®ejlanbnif ,  bad  ®let^n{f ,  bod  ^tnber* 
nif ,  bad  gRifiwjIanbnifl,  bad  Sct^iltnl^,  bad  Ser^ditg* 
nifi,  bad  »crl6bnif ,  bad  SSermi^tnig,  bad  IBctfdumnif, 
bad  fSerfldnbnif  /  bad  Beusnif . 


Additional  Remarks  on  the  Gender, 

1.  If  we  investigate  the  origin  of  gender,  it  will  appear 
that  it  is  to  be  looked  for  in  an  assimilation  of  the  objects, 
signified  by  words,  to  the  animated  part  of  creation.  As 
in  this  there  are  two  sexes,  so  the  infant  mind  of  man 
distinguished  those  objects  by  two  genders.  Some,  to 
which  might  be  attributed  qualities  like  those  that  are 
observed  in  the  male  sex  of  living  beings,  such  as  great- 
ness, 'strength,  activity,  &^c.,  were  marked  by  the  male 
or  masculine  gender :  others,  in  which  properties  opposite 
to  the  former,  such  as  inferior  size,  comparative  weak- 
ness, passivefiess,  &o.,  were  noticed,  had  the  female,  or 
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femidine  gender  afisigoed  to  them*  Thus  two  diviiiioiia 
were  made,  under  which  nouns  substantive  might  be 
classed.  Several  nations,  and  the  German  among  others, 
added  a  third,  called  the  neuter  gender ;  comprehending 
voids  that  did  not  exactly  coincide  with  the  character- 
istics of  the  two  former.  It  contained,  for  instance, 
those  with  which  the  comparison  of  the  male  and  female 
sex  could  not  well  be  associated.  Of  thb  kind  are,  in 
GermaD,  the  names  of  some  animals,  of  which  the  mal^ 
sod  female  are  discriminated  by  appropriate  denomin- 
ations. For  example,  boS  ^ttb,  the  horse,  is  of  the 
neuter  gender,  being  the  appellative  for  the  equine  spe- 
cies, of  which  the  male  is  called  bet  ^itt^ft,  the  stallion, 
and  the  female  bte  @tttte/  the  mare.  Thus,  ba$  fStlvb, 
denoting  the  bovine  kind,  has  the  same  gender :  the  male 
being  termed  ber  &txtt,  or  bet  SSuUe^  the  bull,  and  the 
fenude  bte  Stuf),  the  cow.  Likewise  boS  ^^tymitlf  the 
swine  —  bet  &tt,  or  bet  Stm^i,  the  boar ;  bte  @au,  the 
*ow ;  bod  ^VLffXi,  the  fowl  —  bet  Jpaf^n,  the  cock ;  bte 
'^ttxat,  the  hen*  There  is  a  similar  appellative  for  the  hu- 
man species,  viz.  b(t  WtiVi\i),  Lat  hamoi  the  subdivisicms 
^  ber  SRanU/  the  man;  bte  %tau,  the  ^oman.  This,  how- 
ler, as  appears  from  the  article,  is  not  of  the  neuter,  but 
of  the  masculine  gender;  which  seems  to  be  a  pre- 
eminence given  to  it  above  the  brute  creation.  We  may, 
upon  this  occasion,  remark  a  singularity  in  the  word,  baS 
SSeib/  a  woman,  which  is  neuter.  I  conjecture,  that  it 
was  introduced  into  the  language  subsequent  to  another 
word  of  the  same  si^ification ;  ieuhI  that,  for  this  reason, 
it  was  not  received  in  the  class  of  feminines,  its  place 
'bring  already  occupied:  or  a  particular  idea  might,  ori- 
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giniedly,  be  annexed  to  it,  for  which  it  was  deemed  un- 
worthy of  that  gender.  As  the  words,  of  which  we 
have  been  speaking,  were  referred  to  the  neuter  gender, 
because  a  comparison  of  sex  was  not  combined  with  them, 
so  the  following  belong  to  the  same,  as  general  names ; 
the  male  and  female  sex  being  expressed  by  subordinate 
appellations.  £a$  &vii^,  the  child,  signifying  the  offspring 
of  the  human  species,  without  implying  the  sex;  ba^Santni/ 
the  lamb;  bag  S^Qen,  the  foal,  or  colt;  bad  Aalb/  the 
calf;  ba<  ^nl^t  the  young  pig;  bad  Sh&^^i  iCfi(l()lein;  the 
chicken,  or  young  fowl.  In  aU  these  words,  no  regard  is 
had  to  sex,  and,  therefore,  they  are  of  the  neuter  gender. 

The  cfiminutives  in  i)Z%  leiH/  and  el/  are  neuters,  with- 
out any  exception.  The  notion  upon  which  this  circum- 
stance is  founded,  seems  to  be,  that,  as  the  diminntiyes 
are  not  quite  the  same  as  their  primitives,  whether  mas- 
culine or  feminine,  but  differ  in  their  qualities,  by  being 
smaller,  a  different  gender  is  allotted  to  them. 

Abstract  terms  cannot  easily  be  made  to  square  with 
the  idea  of  sex.  In  consequence  of  this,  they  are  ascribed 
to  the  neuter  gender:  as,  bad  @e]()€n/  the  going;  bod 
gieiten/  the  riding. 

T^ose  notions  were  partly  modified,  and  partly  set 
aside,  when  language  became  more  cultivated,  and  the 
human  mind  more  enlai^ed.  We  must,  however,  have 
recourse  to  them,  if  we  wish  to  unravel,  in  some  degree, 
the  intricacies  in  which  this  subject  is  involved. 

II.  The  gender,  we  have  said,  had  its  source  in  con- 
sidering all  objects  as  animate,  and  in  personifying  them 
according  to  the  sexes  exbting  in  creation.    But  it  do^ 
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not  thence  followi  that  different  individaala,  or  different 
nations,  should  associate  the  same  idea  with  the  same 
object,  or  personify  it  in  the  same  manner.  My  ima* 
gination  may  represent  to  me,  as  most  striking,  such  pro* 
parties,  in  the  object,  as  qualify  it  for  one  sex ;  while  the 
perception  of  my  neighbour  may  be  attracted  by  those 
characteristics  which  induce  him  to  refer  it  to  the  other. 
The  grammatical  genders  will,  consequently,  be  different 
This  observation  will  tend  to  solve  some  problems,  in  the 
German  tongue,  which  otherwise  would  be  difficult  to 
explain. 

The  SuHy  for  instance,  is,  in  most  languages,  of  the 
masctdine,  and  the  Moon  of  the  feminine  gender.  In 
the  German,  it  is  the  reverse :  agreeably  to  the  my- 
thology of  the  North,  bie  GonnC/  the  sun,  is  feminine; 
and  bet  fBtonb/  the  moon,  masculine.  A  peculiarity  of 
the  same  kind  appears  in  the  names  of  rivers:  the 
greater  number  of  them  are,  in  German,  of  the  fenunine 
gender. 

III.  It  has  been  stated,  concerning  the  names  of  ani- 
mals, that,  where  there  is  an  appellative  for  the  species, 
berides  the  sexual  denomination  of  the  individuals,  that 
appellative  is  always  of  the  neuter  gender.  But,  when 
there  is  no  sudi  appellative,  the  species  takes  the  name 
of  one  of  the  individual  sexes;  that  is  to  say,  either  of 
the  masculine,  or  of  the  feminipe  gender.  This  seems  to 
be  regulated  on  the  principles  alluded  to :  namely,  where 
the  idea  of  strength,  superior  size,  and  the  like,  may  be 
attached,  it  is  the  masculine;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
where  comparative  weakness,  smaUness,  or  delicacy  of 
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bodj,  is  intiiiifitedy  ft  Is  the  feminine  gender.  Thus, 
when  a  dog  and  a  eat  are  eompared,  the  former  will  de- 
serve the  masculine  and  the  latter  the  feminine  gender ; 
when  a  hawk  and  a  pigeon,  the  first  should  be  the  noas- 
euline,  and  the  second  the  feminine.  This  comparison  is 
not  to  be  traced  in  every  instance ;  but  it  seems,  never- 
theless, to  be  the  basis,  upon  which  the  gender  is  founded* 
in  words  of  a  similar  nature. 

The  name  of  the  f^ecies  thus  includes,  at  the  same 
time,  one  of  the  two  sexes ;  the  other  must  then  be  dis-* 
tinguished  by  a  particular  ending,  or  by  the  addition  of 
a  characteristic  term,  such  as  of  birds,  bet  S^cifCit  the 
cock,  bie  S^Ztvat,  the  hen ;  or  of  all  animals,  birds,  and 

quadrapeds,  bad  SRdnnd^en/  the  male,  ba$  9Beib(l()en,  the 

female;  and  the  adjectives  mdnnl{4)/  vmVUd^,  male,  fe- 
male. 

With  respect  to  the  ending,  which  denotes  the  sexes, 
it  is  tnn  for  the  feminine,  whenever  the  mascttliae  coiasti- 
tutes  the  name  of  the  species.  That  termination  answers 
to  the  English  ess.    Examples :  'ibtt  iihxoz,  the  lion — bie 

S&n^intt/  the  lionness ;  bet  «^utib,  the  dog  —  bie^^Qbinn^ 

the  bitch;  bet  SBoIf,  the  wolf-^bte  SBilftntl/  the  she- 
wolf  ;  bet  (Sfel/  the  ass— bie  (Sfelinn/  the  she-ass.  In  some, 
however,  it  is  not  usual,  as  inber  %Vililii,  the  fox;  bcr 
^a\if  the  hare ;  ber  ^&t,  the  bear :  in  which  it  is  not 

common  to  say,  bi^  %\ii^'^XiXi,  bie  S^i^VLXi,  bie  JBdritra* 

Consequently,  the  terms  above  mentioned,  ^iMcdXii^Xi, 
SSeibc^eti/  mdnnlid^)/  WeibU^/  or  similar  words  of  discrimi- 
nation, must  be  ccdled  in  aid.-^  If  the  feminine  gender  serve 
for  the  appellation  of  the  spedes,  the  male  sex  assumes 
the  termination  tt,  or  lAiji  as,  bte  Saube/  the  dove^  or 
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pigeon—  bev  TLavlbtt,  or  ber  Saubet/  the  male  pigeon ;  bie 
@an§e;  the  goose  «-*  be¥  ©anfer^  or  ©dnferid^^  the  gatider ; 

^ie  (SntC/  the  duck-^ber  Snter,  or  Qnttdij,  the  drake ;  bie 
£a^  (ancientlj  bie  &CLt)9  the  cat -*•  beY  Stdttt,  the  he-caU 

lY.  The  termination  inn*  has  also  been  transferred 
to  certain  attributes  and  titles  (and  occasionally  even 
to  proper  names),  to  denote  the  feminine  gender.  Ex- 
amples :  Set  iftonig/  the  king  —  bie  iC&niginn/  the  queen ; 
^  ^erjog/  the  duke — bie  «^er)Dfiinn,  the  duchess ;  ber 
Surft/  the  prince  —  bie  %\iX^\xai,  the  princess ;  bet  ^n^, 
the  son  of  a  sovereigny  the  prince  —  bie  ^rincejfinn/  the 
daughter  of  a  sovereign,  the  princess ;  bet  @d)dfet^  the 
shepheid-— bie  (Sd^dferintl/  the  shepherdess.  As  it  is 
the  custom,  in  Germany,  for  the  wife  to  share  the  title 
of  her  husband,  the  ending  inn  is  likewise  adapted  to 
that  purpose :  for  instance,  ber  S)OCtor/  the  doctor  — •  bie 
2)octorinn/  the  doctor's  wife ;  ber  Drofeffor/  the  professor 
—  bie  |)r0fefrorinn,  the  professor's  wife;  ber  StcA%  the 


*  I  have  to  remark,  that  some  writers  have  preferred 
to  express  it  by  in,  without  doubling  the  letter  n*  Wie* 
land  and  other  respectable  names  are  among  the  number. 
But  inn  has  the  most  ancient  usage  in  its  favour,  and  is 
fikewise  supported  by  recent  authorities  af  distinction* 
Lessmg,  Nicohd,  Adelung,  and  others,  protect  it.  It  may 
be  noticed,  that  this  termination  affects  the  vowel  in  the 
mascidine,  if  it  be  a  word  of  one  syllable^'by  changing 
it  for  the  ft^inine,  into  its  correspondent  diphthong ;  as, 

Self;  SBilffnn ;  S^m\>,  .^finbinn  \  fkaX^,  gt4ti&inn* 
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counsellor  —  bie  Sl^tJ^intl/  the  counsellor's  wife.  In  ad-> 
dressing  the  gentlemen^  one  would  say,  ^err  SoctOT/  <^err 
^ofcffor/  S^Ztt  ^a%  Mr.  Doctor  Mr.  Professor,  Mr. 
Counsellor ;  and  the  ladies,  %ta\X  2)0£t6rinn/  %t(L}X  ^0« 
fcffbrinn,  grau  Slatlflinn,  Mrs.  Doctor,  Mrs.  Professor, 
Mrs.  Counsellor. 

y.  It  may  be  observed,  that  many  words  have  the 
gender  of  their  common  appellatives.  For  example,  the 
names  of  flowers  are  feminine,  and  the  word  bte  93Iume/ 
the  flower,  is  likewise  of  that  gender:  the  names  of  stones 
are  masculine,  and  so  is  ber  ©teill/^  the  stone^  their  comr 
mon  appellative. 

VI.  Compound  words  take  the  gender  of  their  last 
component,  if4t  be  a  substantive:  as  ber  S&li^iX(X(nX\if 
the  ecclesiastic  council ;  from  bie  Af td^C/  the  church,  and 
bet  fStaXi},  the  council ;  baS  fRai\fi)(lVA,  the  council-house, 
the  senate-house,  ft*om  ber  Slatl^/  and  bad  «^au$/  the 
house;  ber  SRaa^jlab/  a  ruler  for  measuring,  from  bad 
^aa^,  the  measure,  and  ber  @tab/  the  ruler ;  ber  (Sid;« 
bauni/  the  oak-tree,  from  bie  Sid^/  the  oak,  and  bei  SiCmin; 
the  tree;  bie  Stanndperfon/  a  man^  from  ber^onn;  the 
man,  and  bie  ^rfoit ;  ba6  SRannftbilb,  the  man,  from  bcr 

fDtami/  and  bad  Sitb ;  bad  Srauenjimmer^  the  female,  the 
lady,  from  bte  %cciVL,  and  bad  Sinuner ;  bad  Steitpferb,  the 

saddle-horse,  from  the  verb  reiten,  to  ride,  and  bad  9)feTb/ 
the  horse.  There  are,  however,  some  exceptions:  as, 
bad  Xagelo]()n,  wages  for  a  day's  labour ;  bad  ^ai^tlfy^, 
wages  for  making  any  thing,  such  as.  clothes;  bad  £rU(f« 
erlol^tt/  the  printer's  wages:  whiqh  words  are,  generally, 
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tised  as  neuters,  although  the  last  compouent,  bev  SoJ^n^ 
the  wages,  is  of  the  masculine  gender*  Yet  in  others,  com- 
posed with  the  same  word,  its  gender  b  retuned ;  as,  bet 
XcWt6ll^  wages  for  work  $  b<t  ®nabenIol(m/  the  pen- 
sion for  past  services ;  bet  ^utetlol^tt/  wages  of  a  person; 
who  watches,  or  guards,  any  thing ;  bet  2){enfih)l(|n/  wages 
for  service*    Likewise  some  words,  compounded  with  bet 
!Rttt|/  the   disposition  of  the    mind,  deviate  in  their 
gender :  as,  bie  ®t^^xm%  magnanimity ;  bie  $Xi{xm\X% 
pusillanimity ;  bte  @anftmut]()/  gentleness  of  disposition ; 
tie  @d^etmuf](),    melancholy ;    Me  SBel^mut^,  tender- 
ness of  feeling ;  b{e  2)cmut^),  humility ;  bie  Sangmutl^, 

forbearance*  Others,  of  the  same  kind,  do  not  change 
the  gender  of  their  primitives :  as,  bet  .^D(l()mut^/  haughti- 
ness; bet  (Sbelmutlfl/  nobleness  of  disposition ;  bet  (S>Ui6j* 
XK\X%  equanimity;  bet  SBitnlelmutl^/  a  wavering  dis- 
pofiitiott:;  bet  i^elbettmut^r  an  heroic  disposition;  bet 
£o»enmutl^/  a  lion-like  spiritt 

YII.  Words,  assumed  from  foreign  languages,  ought  to 
preserve  the  gender  of  their  originals :  as,  bet  (^OXloX,  the 
canal,  from  the  Latin  canaHs,  masculine;  bad  @a€tament/ 
the  sacrament,  from  the  Latin  sacraTnerUum^  neuter ;  bie 
^eriobe;  the  period,  from  periodus,  feminine*  But  this  is 
not  always  regarded,  as  is  proved  by  the  following :  ^a$ 
Sob^rintl^)/  neuter,  which  comes  from  lah^nthusy  mascu- 
Ihie  * ;  ba§  6l()0t/  tiie  choir,  derived  from  chorus^  mascu- 


*  Wieland  assigns  to  it  the  masculine  gender.    See 

lus  5Cflat]^on,  16  ©♦  3  Q^ap.  *«  bie  —  b«§  (Semfit^  nur 
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line.  Frequently  Ux  B^i^h  or  ©ccpter,  for  ba«  B^pttt^ 
thougli  the  latter,  as  it  is  in  use,  should  decidedly  be 
preferred,  because  the  word  b  a  neuter  in  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, froin  which  it  is  taken.  ®cxiit,  genius,  mental 
excellence,  adopted  from  the  French  le  ginie^  and  deduced 
frdm  the  Latin  ingeniumj  is  commonly,  and  very  properly, 
used  in  the  neuter  gender*  Wieland  makes  it  a  mascuf 
line,  probably,  under  the  notion,  that  it  came  from  the 
Latin  genius  :  but  this  is  evidently  a  mistake. 

VIIL  The  Gender  marks,  in  several  words,  a  difference 
of  signification.    For  example : 

Set  93anb/  signifies,  the  binding  of  a  book,  and  a  volume; 

Sad  SSanb/  a  ligament,  bond,  union,  a  riband. 
Set  S3auet/  the  peasant ; 

Sad  Sauet;  the  birdcage. 
Set  JBudfel  (or  ^nSzl),  the  back,  also  tiie  hump ; 

Ste  S3U(f eO  the  stud^  or  knob. 
Set  S5ulle,.the  male  of  a  cow ; 

Sie  S3uUe,  a  letter  published  by  the  Pope. 
Set  IBunb/  a  covenant,  league,  confederacy ; 

Sad  S3unb/  things  tied  together,  a  sheaf,  bundle. 
Set  6l^or/  the  chorus ; 

Sad  6l^0t/  the  choir,  choir  of  a  church. 
Set  (gtbe,  the  heir  ; 

Sad  &bt,  the  inheritance. 


in  efnen  gabprintl^,  \>m  3»eifeln  fulj^rten/'  He  probably, 

and  I  think,  unobjectionably,  makes  6l()0t  also  a  mas- 
culine. 
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S)a:  ®eif  el/  a  hostage. 

2>te  ©eifiel/  a  scourge. 
Sie®ift,the^ft; 

SaS  ®ift/  the  poison. 
!Der  ^af t/  a  hold,  clasp,  crotchet ; 

2){e  ^Cift,  imprisonment ; 

XM  JQaft,  the  day-fly  (an  insect)^ 
S)er  ^orj/  the  Hercynian  forest ; 

1£>a^  ^ati,  rosin. 
Set  <^ibe/  the  pagan ; 

Die  <^e{be/  the  heath. 
^  ^Ut,  the  hat ; 

^e  ^Ut,  heed ;  pasturage. 
!Der  Aaper/  a  privateer ; 

S)te  ^(tpet/  the  caperya  vegetable  (  Capparis  spinosOf 
Linn.). 

iBer  Afefer,  the  jaw ; 

©le  JMefet/  a  sort  of  fir. 
2)er  Stoti),  dirt,  filth ; 

2)a$  ^Otl^/  a  cot,  a  poor  cottage. 
Set  Aunbe,  a  customer ; 

2)ie  iCunbe/  notice,  intelligence. 
£er  Setter/  the  guide,  conductor ; 

!Die  Setter/  the  ladder. 
^r  iohxi,  reward,  recompence ; 

DaS  SoJ^tt/  wages. 
£ie  fRanbel/  the  almond ; 

S>a^  SBanbel/  a  number  of  fifteen. 
2)(t  fDtangel/  the  want,  deficiency ; 

Die  SRangel/  a  m^gle. 

Q  4 
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Sie  fD^atf/  the  mark,  boundary ; 

DoS  SRarf ,  the  marrow. 
Dcr  SRarfd^/  the  march ; 

Die  SRarfd^/  the  marsh,  fen,  moor, 
Der  SRafi/  the  mast  of  a  vessel ; 

Die  9)lafi/  the  fruit  of  the  oak  and  beech,  and  the 
feeding  of  the  swine  thereon. 
Der  9Renf4l/  one  of  the  human  species ; 

IbcA  SRenfd^l/  an  opprobrious  term  for  a  female. 
Det  SRefTet/  he  that  measures ; 

2)aS  ajleffer,  the  knife. 

2)et  SRol^t/  a  Moor,  a  black  man  —  also  a  sort  of  silk ; 

DoS  3Rol^r,  or  SRoor,  the  fen,  bog. 
Der  jDl&m/  for  SDl^eim,  the  uncle  ; 

Dad  O^Rl/  a  certain  nKeasure  for  wine. 
Der  IDrt/  the  place ; 

Dad  jDrt,  a  certain  coin  —  also  a  certain  measure.. 
Der  gieid,  the  rice ; 

'^d^  Sleid/  a  twig,  sprig,  small  branch. 
Der  ©d^iauet/  a  shuddering  fit ;  a  shower  of  rain ; 

'^ah  @d[)auet/  a  penthouse. 
Der  @cbilb;  the  shield ; 

^dh  ®C^ilb/  the  sign  of  a  public  house. 
Der  @(i^ul{i/  bombast,  fustian  (in  speaking) ; 

Die  @C^n)Ulfi/  a  swelling. 
Der  @ee/  the  lake ; 

Die  @ee/  the  sea. 
Der  ©profTe,  the  shoot,  sprout ; 

Die  ®fxt^t,  the  step,  or  round,  of  a  ladder. 
Die  @teuet/  contribution,  tax,  impost ; 

^a^  @teuer/  the  rudder,  helm. 
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Set  @tift/  a  piece  of  wire,  a  thin  peg,  or  bolt ; 

£a$  @tifti  an  ecclesiastical  establishment,  a  pious 
foundation. 
^  S()e{I/  a  party  portion,  share  * 

£aS  S£^ei{/  the  thirty-second  part  of  a  mine. 
Set  S^ot/  a  fool,  silly  person ; 

£aS  XJ^Ot/  the  gate. 

2)er  Serbienjl,  gain,  profit ; 

£aS  SSerbienfl/  merit,  desert 
Sie  SSeJ^T/  defence,  bulwark,  fortification ; 

2)a6  SSeJ^t/  a  weir,  dam,  or  dike. 
Set  3eug,  any  thing  woven,  cloth,  stuff,  texture ; 

2)aS  3^Ud/  apparatus,  lumber,  trash. 

IX.  There  remains  an  uncertainty,  in  the  gender,  with 
regard  to  some  words  :  as,  ber  9Rtttn>0C!^/  Wednesday,  and 
t>te  9littt00€(^e/  &c.  But  it  would  not  be  worth  our  while 
to  enumerate  all  the  deviations,  which  may  be  found  in 
the  diflferent  provinces  of  Germany. 


SECTION  III. 

THE   DECLENSION  OF   SUBSTANTIVES. 

Thb  nouns  substantive  are  most  conveniently  arranged 
under  four  '  declensions.  By  this  division,  the  great 
advantage  is  obtained,  of  enabling  the  student,  at  the  first 
^ew  of  any  word,  accompanied  by  its  article,  to  refer  it, 
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immediately,  to  its  proper  mckie  of  inflection.  This  is  of 
the  utmost  importance^  and  not  to  be  accomplished  by 
any  other  method.  It  removes  the  labour  of  learning  the 
declension  of  every  substantive  individually,  by  subjecting 
the  whole  body  of  them  to  a  few  plain  rules.^ 


The  First  DedenHan 

contains  all  the  nouns  substantive  of  the  Feminine  gender; 
and  is  thus  formed :  — 

In  the  Singular  numbety  the  terminations  remain  un- 
altered. 


*  This  system  of  the  declensions  is  entirely  my  own, 
and  I  will  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  I  regard  it  as  one  of 
the  most  important  and  valuable  parts  of  the  Grammar* 
I  succeeded  in  establishing  it,  after  much  reflection,  hav- 
ing strongly  felt  the  defectiveness  of  other  grammars  in 
this  particular.  They  furnish  a  certain  number  of  de- 
clensions, more  or  less,  from  two  to  ten;  but  none  of 
them  enables  you  to  determine,  how  any  substantive  you 
may  meet  with  is  to  be  declined.  None  has  arrived  at 
fixing  this  criterion,  which  is  of  so  much  consequence, 
that,  without  it,  any  scheme  of  declension  can  be  but  of 
little  use.  By  the  method  laid  down  in  the  subsequent 
pages,  all  uncertainty,  as  to  this  matter,  is  removed:  and 
long  observation  and  experience  have  proved  how  folly  it 
answers  its  purpose. 
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In  the  Pluraif  the  following  additions  are  made  to  the 
tennination  of  the  singular,  viz.  of 

n,  throughout  all  the  cases,  if  the  singular  end  in  t, 

el,  er» 

€11/  if  it  end  in  any  vowel  bat  i,  or  in  any  consonant, 
with  the  exception  of  monosyllabic  words,  and  the 
terminations  el/  and  er* 

t,  in  monosyllables,  ending  with  a  consonant,  from 
all  cases,  excepting  the  dative,  which  has  the  ter- 
mination en* 

Nole.  —  The  plurals  of  tie  SRutter,  the  mother,  and  bte 
Soc^tet/  the  daughter,  are  irregular,  viz.  nom.  gen,  ace. 

We  aHutter,  bie  Zi6)ttx,  dot.  ben  STOfittern/  ben  ZbdjUtn. 

7%e  Second  Declension 

contains  all  the  Masculines  and  NeiUers,  ending  in  el/  eut, 
Cl  (not  those  in  eet/  or  err),  and  the  Neuters  in  e» 

Its  inflection  consists  in  an  addition  of  $  to  the  Genitive 
Singular^  and  of  n  to  the  Dative  PluraL  Words  ending 
in  11/  do  not  require  the  superaddition  of  this  letter,  in 
the  dative  plural. 

The  Third  Declension 

contains  all  those  words,  which  end  in  z,  and  %  which 
^6  of  the  Masculine  gender ^  and  of  more  than  one  syllable. 
But,  besides  these,  some  others,  which  are  to  be  enume- 
fftted  on  a  subsequent  i)age,  of  different  terminations, 
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though  all  of  the  masculine  gender,  belong  to  this 
declension.  One  neuter  only  has  found  a  place  amoug 
them,  namely,  ba$  ^^h  ^®  heart 

All  the  cases,  both  of  the  Singular  and  the  Plural^ 
with  the  exception  of  the  nominative  singular,  are  made 
by  adding  to  the  latter,  when  ending  in  C/  the  letter  n ; 
and  etl/  when  ending  in  ft,  or  in  som^e  other  consonant 
Words  ending  in  at,  or  txXf  are  commonly  declined  with 
the  termination  n  (instead  of  en),  though  not  necessarily 
so.  There  may  be  occasions,  when  en  may  appear  pre- 
ferable. Sometimes  the  genitive  singular  receives  the 
accession  of  i,  so  as  to  terminate  in  enS» 

The  Fourth  Declension 

contains  all  those  Masculines  and  Neuters,  which  are  not 
comprehended  in  the  second  and  third  declensions. 

• 
In  the  Singular,  the  Genitive  is  made^  by  adding  e8  to 

the  nominative ;  the  Dative,  by  adding  e  ;  and 

the  Accusative  is  like  the  Nominative, 

In  the  Plural,  most  words  form  their  cases  by  an  addition 
of  e  for  the  Nominative,  Genitive,  and  Accusa- 
tive; and  of  en,  for  the  Dative,  to  the  nomin- 
ative singular. 

Several  neuters,  especially  those  of  one  syllable, 
and  a  few  masculines,  instead  of  t,  and  tn, 
assume  the  syllables  er,  and  ern,  in  the  cases 
alluded  to. 

Note.  —  In  the  genitive  singular,  a  simple  6  is  occasion- 
ally substituted  for  ii  ;  and  t,  in  the  dative,  is  omitted. 
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General  Rules. 

L  The  dative  plural,  in  all  declensions,  terminates  with 
the  letter  tu 

II.  The  vowels  a,  0,  U,  and  the  diphthong  an,  of  the 
singular  number,  are,  in  the  plural  of  many  words, 
changed  into  the  diphthongs,  a,  i,  il,  and   au»     This 

applies — 

a.  To  the  monosyllables  of  the  first  declension, 
which  form  the  plural  in  e :  as,  bie  ^axA,  pi. 

bic  .^anbe;  bfc  grud^t,  pi.  bie  gruci^te;  bU 
%a\ift,  pi.  bie  %a\xftz* 

b.  To  several  words  of  the  second  declension. 
See  the  examples,  and  observations. 

c.  To  all  those  nouus  of  the  fourth,  which  make 
their  plural  in  tx,  and  to  many  of  the  same 
declension,  which  have  e  in  that  number.  See 
the  observations. 

III.  The  vocative  case,  in  either  number,  is  always 
understood  to  be  'like  the  nominative.  It  will,  therefore, 
not  be  mentioned  in  the  following  examples. 

We  now  proceed  to  give  specimens  of  the  several 
declensions,  and  to  enter  into  a  detail  concerning  each. 

First  Declension. 

Comprising  aU  the  nouns  substantive  of  the  Feminine 
gender. 
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B3CAMPLE8. 


Singular, 

Norn,  bie  ^ijCXz,  the  saucer 
Gen.  ber  ®&jCik,  of  the  saucer 

Dat   ber  Sd^oIC/  to  the  saucer 

Ace   bie  Q&jCiU,  the  saucer. 

Norn,  bie  ^ebet/  the  pen 
Gen.  ber  %^ZX,  of  the  pen 
Dat    ber  SebeT/  to  the  pen 
Ace.   bie  SebeT/  the  pen. 

Norn,  bie  %t(k\X,  the  woman 
Gen.  ber  %X(kVi,  of  the  woman 
Dat   ber  %XCiVi,  to  the  woman 
Ace  bie  %tCiVi,  the  woman. 


PluraL 

bie  @(l^alen/  the  saucers 

ber  @(l^alen/  of  the  sau- 
cers 

ben  @C^len/  to  the  sau- 
cers 

bie  ^ijcHzn,  the  saucers. 

bie  ^ebem;  the  pens 
ber  geberiir  of  the  pens 
ben  Sebem,  to  the  pens 
bie  gebern,  the  pens. 

bijt  giauen,  the  women 

ber  grauen,  of  the  women 
ben  grauen,  to  the  women 
bie  grauen^  the  women. 


Nom.  bie  ^g^offnung,  the  hope      bie    .^offnungen,    the 

hopes 

Gen.  ber  ^g^offnung,  of  the  hope  ber  .^offnungen,  of  the 

hopes 

Dat  ber  ^offnung,  to  the  hope  ben  ^offnungen,  to  the 

hopes 

Ace.  bie  ^^offnung,  the  hope      bie    ^offnungen,    the 

hopes. 


Nom.  bie  «^anb/  the  hand 
Gen.  ber  «^anb/  of  the  hand 
Dat   ber  .^anb,  to  the  hand 
Ace.  bie  i^anb/  the  hand. 


bie  ^avbi,  the  hands 
ber  ^ivbi,  of  the  hands 

ben  «^dnben/  to  the  hands 
bie  .^anbe/  the  hands. 
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Singular.  Plural* 

Norn,  bic  3Rutter,  the  mother  bfe  SRfitter,  the  mo- 
thers 

Gen.  ber  SRutter,  of  the  mother  ber  9Rutter,  of  the  mo- 
thers 

Dat.  ber  SRutter,  to  the  mother  ben  SRuttcrn,  to  the  mo- 
thers 

Ace.  bie  SRutter,  the  mother       bfc    SRuttCt/    the    mo^ 

thers. 

Observations* 

1.  Monosyllables  ending  in  a  consonant  should,  ac- 
cording to  rule,  form  the  plural  in  e ;  but  the  following 
are  excepted :  bie  Tbti,  the  kind ;  bte  SSal^tt/  the  career, 
course;  bic  JBa^,  the  bay ;  b{e  S3irn,  the  pear;  b{e  IBrUt, 
the  brood ;  bte  ISud^t/  (an  opening  in  the  land,)  the  bay ; 
bie  Sur,  the  cure;  blC  ©Im,  the  damsel;  bie  ga^rt, 
the  passage ;  bie  glur,  the  field,  the  plain ;  bie  %lVi% 
the  flood ;  bie  gorm,  the  form ;  bie  SJrad^t,  the  freight ; 
t>ie  ©lutl^,  the  blaze ;  bie  ^agb,  the  chace ;  bie  8af!, 
the  burden ;  bie  8ijl,  the  cunning,  deceit ;  bie  SDlarf,  the 
boundary,  and  a  species  of  coin ;  bie  ^fltd^t/  the  duty ; 
We  ^ad^t/  the  pomp ;  bie  $0jl/  the  post,  post-office ;  bie 
£lual/  the  torment;  bie  ©d^aat/  the  crowd,  troop;  bie 
6(|lad)t,  the  battle  ;  bie  ®ifA\t,  the  writing ;  bie  @clS)Ulb, 
the  debt ;  bie  ©pur,  the  trace,  track ;  bie  ©tim,  the 
forehead ;  bie  Ws^at,  the  deed ;  bie  SEl^&r,  the  door ;  bie 
Xta(^t,  the  mode  of  dress ;  bie  %xV{X,  the  pasture ;  bie 
U^r,  the  clock,  the  watch ;  bie  9Bal^l,  the  choice ;  bte 
SBelt,  the  world ;  bie  ^d^X,  the  number ;  bie  geit,  the 
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time ;  Hi  Qlit,  the  ornament.    All  these  make  the  plural 

in  en :  as,  W  Tixtm,  Hz  jBimeit/  bie  W^iixzn,  bie  Ul^ren, 

&c.  Several  of  them  are,  sometimes  (but  improperly), 
written  and  spoken  with  an  additional  e  for  the  termin- 
ation of  the  singular ;  then  they  do  not  come  under  this 
exception :  for  example,  JBlme,  iDime,  &titnz,  %f){ixz. 

2.  The  monosyllables,  in  the  foregoing  exception,  do 
not  assume  the  termination  e  in  their  plural,  nor  do  they 
admit  a  change  of  the  vowels  d,  0,  U,  or  of  the  diphthong 
an,  which,  according  to  the  general  rule,  should,  in  the 
plural  of  monosyllables,  whose  singular  ends  in  a  con- 
sonant, be  transformed  into  i,  i,  ix,  and  iu* 

S,  The  word,  bie  ®aU/  a  female  pig,  a  sow,  makes  the 
plural  bie  ©due ;  but  when  the  female  of  a  wild  boar  is 
understood,  it  is  by  sportsmen  expressed,  in  the  plural, 
bie  ©auen*  ©ie  JBan!,  signifying  a  bench,  has  e  in  the 
plural,  bie  93dn{e;  but  when  it  means  a  bank  where 
pecuniary  concerns    are    transacted,    it    takes    en^  bie 

fBanUxif 

4.  Some  compound  words,  of  two  syllables,  form  the 
plural  in  z,  with  a  change  of  vowels :  as,  bie  %xnibx\lftf  the 
cross-bow;  bie  JCbfunft,  descent,  origin;  bie  2(uSfunft, 
information,  intelligence  —  plur.  7ixtt(bx\x\tt,  3fbf finftC/ 
3Cu§ffinfte*  The  reason  is,  that  they  are  compounds  ot 
monosyllables. 

5.  It  seems,  that  formerly  the  termination  en  va^ 
given  to  the  singular  number,  in  the  declension  of  femi- 
nines.    For  we  stiU  find  vestiges  of  it,  in  common  dis* 
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coarse,  and  even  in  some  phrases,  adopted  by  the  best 
authorities.  Under  this  description  come  the  following : 
2(uf  (Erbetl/  on  earth,  for  duf  b(t  €Tbe  ;  JU  (S^rett/  in  ho- 
nour of;  t)on  ®eiUn,  on  the  part  of;  t)or  gteuben,  for  joy; 

VX  @(!(|anben  loerbett/  to  fall  into  dishonour  or  disgrace, 
to  be  disgracefully  disappointed.  That  termination  may 
be  said  to  supply  the  place  of  the  article ;  which  power  it 
has  in  proper  names,  as  will  afterwards  be  shown.  It 
may  be  discerned  in  6ome.  compound  words,  where  the 
article  is  suppressed  on  account  of  the  composition,  but 
would  be  used,  if  the  components  were  reduced  to  their 
simple  state :  for  example,  ber  Sl^renfcl^dnber/  the  de- 
stroyer of  honour;  bad  %XZV!ottlU%  the  jubilee;  bie 
^oUenfal^rt/    the    descent    into   hell  —  instead    of    bet 

Sc^dnber  bcr  &)Xi,  bad  gejl  bcr  greube,  bic  gabrt  (ju) 
bet  ^SUe*  Thus,  grauenbUb/  Srauenilmmer/  S3lumen' 
jlaub,  e^renriil^tig/  &c 

6.  Some  words,  of  the  first  declension,  are  not  used  in 
the  plural  number.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  abstract 
terms,  and  words  of  general  import,  or  such  for  which, 
from  the  nature  of  their  signification,  no  plural  is  re- 
quired. This  subject  will  be  more  amply  discjissed,  in 
the  additional  remarks. 

7.  In  some  compounds,  the  substantives  belonging  to 
the  first  declension  admit  the  general  characteristic  of 
the  genitive  case,  which  is  the  letter  d ;   for  example, 

XrbeltS^aud,  from  bft  2(rbelt ;  ^Cc^ttcrfldrung,  from  bfc 
W ;  ©cburtStag,  from  ble  ®cburt ;  ^filfdmlttel,  ^ulfd- 
beb&tfiig,  from  bie  <^ulfe;  XudUgungdIunfi,  from  bie 
Vu9(egung« 
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Second  Declension* 

Comprehending  all  those  nouns  of  the  MaseuKne  and 
Neuter  genders^  which  end  in  el/  em>  en^  iX  \  and  those 
of  the  Neuter  gender^  which  end  in  e« 

EXAMPLES. 

Singular.  PluraL 

Norn,  bet  ^ixtmd,  the  heaven      bte   ^ImXMl,  the    hea- 
vens. 
Gen.  bcS    ^ImmelS/    of   the    t)cr  .^immel,  of  the  hea- 

heaven  vens   r    ■ 

Dat  bem  ^immel,  to  the  hea-   ben  ^immeln,  to   the 

yen  heavens 

Ace.  ben  »f>immel,  the  heaven,  ble  ^immel,  the  hea^ 

vens. 

Nom.  ber  JBufen,  the  bosom         bie  SSufen,  the  bosoms 
Gen.  beSS5ufen6,  of  the  bosom   ber  JBufen,  of  the  bosoms 

Dat.  bem  aSufen,  to  the  bosom    ben25ufen,to  the  bosoms 

Ace.  ben  SBufen,  the  bosom.        tie  SSufen,  the  bosoms. 

Nom.  ber  SSater,  the  father  bie  SSdter,  the  fathers 

Gen.  bcS  SSaterS,  of  the  father     ber  SSater,  of  the  fathers 

Dat.  bem  SSater,  to  the  father     benSSdtern,tothefathers 

Ace.  ben  aSater,  the  father.  bie  SSdter,  the  fathers. 

Nom.  bag  ©cMrge,  the  chain  of    bie  ©ebirge,  the  chains 
mountains  of  mountains 

Gen.  be8    OebirgcS,    of    the    ber    ©ebirge,    of  the 

chain  of  mountains  chains  of  mountains 
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Singular  *  PluraL 

Dat  bent    ®ebirge,    to    the   ben  ®ebirgen/  to   the 

chain  of  mountaiiis  chains  of  mountains 

Aec.  ba$  ©ebirgC/  the  chain  of    bie  ©ebirge/  the  chains 
mountains.  of  mountains. 

Observations. 

1.  Very  few  words  remain  with  the  ending  em :  for 
ioBtance,  ber  TCtJ^ent/  the  breath* 

2.  To  this  ^declension  may  be  added^  nouns  com- 
pounded with  the  verb  fe^n:  as,  bad  SSetOUflfe^n/  con- 
w^iousness;  baS  SSBoJ^lfe^n/  the  state  of  good  health. 
These  words  have  no  plural  number.  Also  neuters  in 
ft:  as,  ba§  SXima,  the  climate;  bet  or  ba§  @opl^a/  the 
sopha— gen.  be6  SSi\xaaf>,  be$  @Opl^aS»  If  the  plural  qf 
these  last  words  be  required,  as  they  are  not  of  German 
origin,  nor  sufficiently  Germanised,  it  is  made  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  namely,  by  the  letter  ^,  SLlitacA,  @0)>l^ad»  The 
same  reniark  applies  to  words  ending  in  itx,  and  tvx, 
when  they  are  used  in  German  composition. 

3.  !&er  SttA,  a  low  appellation  for  a  man,  answering, 
in  a  certain  sense,  to  the  English  feUowy  is  referred  to 
this  declension;  viz.  singular  nom.  bet  S^ZXl,  gen.  bed 

£erlS;  dat  bent  SttA,  ace.  ben  SttA ;  plur.  nom.  bie  &ixl, 
gen.  bet  Stttl,  dat.  ben  ^etln,  ace.  bie  JKer{»  It  has  been 
contracted  from  Stttzl ;  and  this  accounts  for  its  belong- 
ing to  the  second  declension.  But  ^etle  and  iCerlS  are 
likewise  used  in  familiar  language. 
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^^  The  following,  in  the  plural. number,  change  the 
"vowels  a/  0>  U/  into  the  dijihthoiigs  h,  6/  fi  :  <-— (a)  Some 

which  end  in  el:  bet  Xpfel,  the  apple;  ber  «^ammel, 

the  wether;  bet  «^attbel#  the  afl^r,  the  concern;,  b^ 
9RangeI|  the  deficiency;  bet  SRatitet,  thj  mantle;  bet  SRa' 
bel/  the  nav^l ;  bet  @attel/  the  saddle ;  bet  @^nabel/  the 
beak ;  bet  SSogel/  the  bird.    (6)  Some  which  end  in  en : 

bet  ^abett/  the  thread ;  bet  ©tabett/  the  ditch ;  bet  (Sarten, 

the  garden;  bet  ^^\VX,  the  haven,  harbour;  bet  Sorbetl/ 
the  shop  (but  when  it  means  the  shutter  of  a  window> 
the  vowel  is  not  altered),  (c)  Some  which  end  in  et: 
^et  2((f  et;  the  field,  or  the  acre ;  bet  ^ammet/  the  hammer ; 
bet  $ad^tet/  the  farmer  (though  this  word  is  also  written, 
in  the  singular,  $ac^tet) ;  bet  @(l(|n)aget/  the  sister's  hus- 
band, the  brother-in-law;  bet  SSatCt/  the  father;  bet 
j3tubet/  the  brother.    These  have  in  the  plural,  ^AXfi, 

iB6del,  ®atten,  S3t&bet/  &c 

5.  The  diminutives  in  c^ett  and  leitt  belong  to  this  de- 
clension. —  Any  substantive  may  be  formed  into  a  dimi 
nutive,  by  the  termination  d}en  being  added :  for  instance^ 

baS  SSdtetd^en/  bae  SStubetc^en/  from  SSatet/  Stubet* 

The  vowels  U;  0/  U,  and  the  diphthong  ^)X,  are,  generally, 
converted  into  a,  i,  it/  au,  as  appears  from  the  examples 
just  mentioned.  Thus,  ba§  ©il^ncl^en,  from  bet  @0^n,  the 
son ;  baS  Sianmi)zn,  from  bet  jBaunt/  the  tree.  In  the 
Upper  German  idiom,  the  syllable  leitt  serves  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  diminutives :  as,  bad  SRdtttllettt,  from  bet 
SJtatttt/  the  man ;  bad  %vaViUln,  from  bie  %xa\X,  the  woman ; 
bad  SSuc^eitl/  from  bad  S3ud}/  the  book.  In  the  High 
German,  c^en  predommates ;  yet  Uin  is  adopted,  when 
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the  other  appears  too  colloquial ;  for  examploj  in  poetry. 
It  also  remains  in  particular  words:  as,  bod  S^duleitt/ 
which  is  the  title  of  a  young  lady  of  noble  extraction ;  idi 
Stttt^iein/  denoting  a  revengeful  disposition ;  boS  83fid)' 
leill/  a  book  of  small  compass.  —  When  a  word  ending  in 
i,  el/  etl;  is  to  receive  the  diminutive  termination  of  leill/ 
the  letters  t,  ett#  and  I;  are  commonly  left  out :  as,  bad 

Jtnabletn/  from  ber  Anabe,  the  boy;  baS  Sngeleitt;  from  bet 

Sngel;  the  angel.  If  it  be  required  to  transform  a  word, 
ending  in  i^,  or  g,  into  a  diminutive  with  ijZXi,  the  syllable 

d,  must  be  inserted ;  as,  ba(^  IBfi(!^el(l&en,  b(t$  Stingeh^en, 

from  bad  S3ttdb/  the  book ;  bet  Sting/  the  ring.  This  is  done 
to  prevent  the  concurrence  of  the  same,  or  similar  letters. 
These  diminutives  are  of  the  neuter  gender,  as  has  been 
stated  before.  Their  original  signification  is  that  of  little- 
ness, which  is  differently  modified,  assuming,  in  the  object, 
sometimes  the  idea  of  prettiness,  sometimes  that  of  smalU 
ness  only,  and  also,  occasionally,  that  of  ridicule  and  con- 
tempt; and  in  the  person  speaking,  or  writing,  frequently 
that  of  fondness,  or  flattery. 
But  there  are  other  diminutives  in  A,  Ung/  lt\,  XiU 

Those  in  cl,  as  bad  5Wabcl,  citi  giebel,  bad  ©efttibel,  from 

^^^,  Sicb;  and  ©eftnbe/  are  also  of  the  neuter  gender, 
&nd  are  expressive  of  contempt  They  follow  the  second 
declension.  The  diminutives  in  ling  are  of  the  masculine 
gender;  they  generally  denote  something  weak,  silly, 
contemptible,  or  reprehensible,  as  ein  SBctdling/  a  man 
wise  in  hia  own  conceit ;  ein  ©rdmling/  a  whimng  fellow; 
(in  jDid^terltng;  a  poetaster;  ein  SBi^ltng,  a  pretender  to 

^t ;  tin  Billing;  a  dandy ;  efn  3<Sttl{ng/  SSe{4)(tng, 

9ilP<tIing,  an  effeminate  man,  &c.    They  are  of  the  fourth 
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dedeDsion.  The  diminutives  in  U\  and  ret  are  of  the 
feminine  gender,  and  are  likewise  indicative  of  contempt, 
as  bie  ^Ifigeki;  sophistry;  SBi^elei/  affectation  of  wit; 
®rubelei/  useless  mental  speculation ;  ®Icif  neret/  hypo- 
crisy ;  ®r0^ft>rcd()erei,  ^XCS^UXZX,  idle  boasting,  &c.  They 
are,  of  course,  of  the  first  declension. 

The  word  bolb/  anciently  the  same  as  the  English 
boldy  viz.  powerful,  rash,  strong,  imparts  likewise  the 
accessary  idea  of  contempt  to  the  noun  to  which  it  b 

tacked,  as  etn  @aufboIb/  ein  Srunfenbolb,  a  toper;  ein 
SterJboIb;  ein  Sd^muclebolb,  a  dandy,  a  fop ;  etn  @(^Iage« 

bolb/  a  cudgfelist,  &c  They  are  all  of  the  masculine 
gender,  and  of  the  second  declension. 

6.  Some  words  of  the  second  declension  take  their 
plural  number  from  the  third,  so  as  to  end  in  ett :  as,  bcr 
JBaier,  the  Bavarian ;  ber  S3auer,  the  peasant;  ber  ?)an' 
toff  el,  the  slipper ;  ber  ©tad^el,  the  sting ;  bet  Setter,  the 
cousin;  bad  7(uge,  the  eye;  bad  @nbe,  the  end :  pi.  JBatem, 

JBauern,  ^antojfeln,  @tad()eln,  SSettem,  3Cugen,  ©nben* 

Third  Declension. 
Containing  aU  the  Masculines  ending  in  e  and  |l  (of  more 
than  one  syllable)  ;  some  other  words  of  the  same  gender^ 
but  different  terminations  ;  and  one  Neuter^  bad  S^itl*^ 

EXAMPLES. 

Singular^  Plural. 

Norn,  bet  Anabe,  the  boy  bie  Anaben,  the  boys 

Gen.  -bed  Jtnoben,  of  the  boy  bet  itnaben,  of  the  boys 

Dat  bent  itnaben,  to  the  boy  ben  Anaben,  to  the  boys 

Ace.  ten  Jtnbenf  the  boy»  bte  Anaben,  the  boys. 


StcLSt 


Declension  of  Subsiantives. 


US 


Singular,  PluraL 

Nonu  ber  S^ixx,  the  lord,  or  bf c  ^txxxi,  or  ^etren  •, 

master  the  masters 

Gen.  bc§  «^errn,  of  the  lord  bcr  ^errn,  of  the  lordis 

Dat.  bem  ^vcxn,  to  the  lord  ben  S^ixm,  to  the  lords 

Ace  ben  ^enn/  the  master.  bie  S^iXXn,  the  masters. 


Nonuber  Snfantrijl,  the  foot 

soldier 

Gen.  be§  Snfantrijien,  of  the 

foot  soldier 

Dat  bem  Snfantrlflen,  to  the 

foot  soldier 

Ace  ben     Snfantrijien,    the 

foot  soldier. 


bie    Snfantrijien,    the 

foot  soldiers 

ber  Snfantrijien,  of  the 

foot  soldiers 

ben  Snfantrijien,  to  the 

foot  soldiers 

bie    Snfantrijien,    the 

foot  soldiers. 


Nom.  baS  S^iXl,  the  heart 
Gen.  beS  i^erjen,  of  the  heart 
l>at  bem  ^rjen,  to  the  heart 
Ace  baS  i^erit,  the  heart. 


bic  ^erjen,  the  hearts 
ber  i^erjen,  of  the  hearts 
ben  ^^erjen,  to  the  hearts 

bie  «^erien,  the  hearts. 


*  The  plural  of  words  in  ar  and  err  is  expressed  with 
more  effect  by  the  termination   en  than  by  n  r    as,  bie 

Sarbaren,  bie  «^erren* 

t  It  is  remarkable,  that  in  all  languages  which  vary 
the  t^minations  in  declension,  the  accusative  case  of  the 
Heaters  is  like  the  nominative* — S)ad  ^erj  is  sometimes 
expressed  by  ^^erje,  not  only  in  provincial  idiom,  but  also< 
in  writing,  and  particularly  in  poetry.  The  prevailing' 
usage,  however,  rejects  the  final  e» 
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OhservctHons^- 

1.  The  genitive  case  singular  is  sometimes  formed  in 
enS*  This  may  be  done,  when  it  is  placed  before  the 
word  by  which  it  is  governed :  as,  bc8  itltatenS  5Batcr, 
the  boy's  father,  instead  of  ber  S3ater  beS  ^nabett/  the 
father  of  the  boy ;  beS  AnabettS  (albeit/  on  account  of  the 
boy,  where  the  preposition  l()alben  stands  after  its  case ; 
and  it  should  always  be  done,  when  the  genitive  is  not 
indicated  by  the  article :  as,  ^etjcnd  %\xtz,  goodness  of 
heart.  But  to  admit  that  additional  ^f  without  a  peculiar 
motive,  is  inaccurate.  In  the  following  words,  however, 
it  is  authorised  by  the  best  grammarians :  bet  ^clS/  the 
rock ;  bcr  grf  ebc,  peace ;  ber  Sunf  e,  the  spark ;  bet  ©e* 
ban!e/  the  thought ;  ber  ©laube,  the  faith,  the  belief ;  ber 
^aufe,  the  heap ;  ber  or  bfe  ^Raripfe,  the  carp ;  ber  SRame, 

the  name ;  ber  ®QXat,  the  seed ;  ber  @d^abe/  the  hurt, 
injury,  damage ;  ber  ^Viz,  the  will.  The  reason  seems 
to  be,  that  these  words  may  likewise,  in  the  nomi- 
native  case  singular,  be  expressed  by  ^elfen^  ^debeit^ 

gttttfen,  (Sebanfen,  (Staubc^n,  v&aufen,  Jtarpfen,  Slafticn; 

@amen,  ©c^abett;  SBitten ;  and  referred  to  the  second 
declension,  in  which  S  is  the  necessary  characteristic  of 
the  genitive.*    Ser  JBud^flab,  the  letter  of  the  alphabet,  is 

>  ■■  ■  I       ■  '  ■ 

*  One  of  these  words,  ber  (Sdb^bett/  sometimes  bears 
another  mark  of  the  second  declension,  namely,  that  it 
is,  in  the  plural,  expressed  by  @dt)dben*  Thus  it  is  used 
by  Wieland,  in  his  Agathon,  Vol.  II.  p. 259.  (Leipzig,  1794. 
8v6.)    That  change,  of  a  into  d/  appertains  decidedly  to 

« 

the  second  declension^  aod  not  to  the  thirds 
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of  the  second  declension ;  but-those  who  say  bct  S3tnl^<t 
ftabe,  make  the  genitive  ii&  93ud^abend  like  the  substan* 
tires  which  we  have  just  quoted. 

2.  It  has  been  stated,^  that  the  masculines,  ending  in  e 
and  ^f  fall  under  this  declension,  if  they  be  of  more  than 
one  sylUible.  Therefore^  monosyllables,  as  bev  3(iee^  the 
tea;  ber  ^toift,  discord,  do  not  belong  to  it  Yet  bet 
fSjitift,  the  Christian,  and  bet  %\XX%  the  prince,  are  in- 
cluded: but  these  may,  originally,  have  been  Qr^xiflz, 
^tftt ;  and. thus  have  lain  within  the  rule.  <£)er  @ee/  the 
lake,  is  in  the  singular  of  the  fourth,  and  in  the  plural  of 
the  third  declension. 

3.  To  the  third  decleiision  belong  the  following  words : 
bet  }(bl0O€at/  the  advocate  ;  ber  7ixi)lUlt,  the  architect ; 
ber  ibaxbaVf  the  barbarian ;  bet  S3a{tl{f7/  the  basilisk ;  bet 
Sdf/  the  bear ;  ber  SSe^/  the  Bey  (Turkish  governor) ; 
bet  Stuntl/  the  well  (also  93runnen/  after  the  second) ;  ber 
Sdibett/ the  cadet,  young  soldier;  ber  Samerab, the  comrade; 
ber  Sanbibat/  the  candidate ;  ber  (^atf^oUl,  the  Roman  , 

catholic;  ber  Client/  the  client;  ber  Sorrefponbent,  the 

correspondent ;  ber  S)aum,  the  thumb  (2)aumen,  after  the 
second) ;  ber  2)0Cent,  the  teacher ;  ber  £)ucat/  the  ducat, 
(a  species  of  coin) ;  ber  (Sltp\)ant,  the  elephant ;  ber  ®ect, 
a  fool,  a  fop ;  ber  ©etiofl/  the  companion,  the  partner ; 
ber  @iefell/  the  mate^  journeyman ;  ber  ®xaf,  the  count ; 
ber,^agef[ol}/  the  bachelor^  the  unmanned  man ;  ber  «^alunf , 
the  scoundrel ;  ber  <^elb,  the  hero ;  ber  «^err,  the  lord,  cv 
BUttter;  ber  <^rt/  the  herdsman;  ber  «^ttfdr/ the  hussar; 
ber  3anitf(l^ar,  the  Janissary  $  bet  Snfaf  ^  the  inioate  i  tcr 
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SRenfdl)/  the  man,  the  humim  being  {iai  9Renfc|);  the  abject 
female,  is  of  the  fourth);  bcr  fSRo^t/  the  Moor,  or  negro ; 

ber  SRonard^,  the  monarch ;  ber  Slarr,  the  fool ;  ber  X>ifi, 
the  ox;  ber  ^axagcapf),  the  paragraph;  ber  ^atxxaxi), 

the  patriarch ;  ber  $frtem,  the  awl ;  ber  ^l^ilofopl^,  the 
philosopher ;  ber  ^OZt,  ^e  poet ;  ber  ^otentat,  the  poten- 
tate ;  ber  ^dftbent,  the  president ;  ber  ^dlat/  the  pre- 
late ;  ber  §)rtni/  the  prince ;  ber  ^falm,  the  psalm ;  ber 

@4)enf/  the  cupbearer,  butler,  publican  (also  after  the 
fourth);  ber  @d^meri/  the  pain  (more  comn^only  after 
the  fourth) ;  ber  ®i)hpi,  the  sheep,  the  dunce  (also  after 

the  fourth) ;  ber  @oIbat,  the  soldier ;  ber  @tubent,  the 

student ;  ber  @Uperintenbent,  the  superintendent,  or  supe- 
rior clergyman ;  ber  Xl()eoloS/  the  theologian,  the  divine ; 
ber  %1)0X,  the  silly  person  (to  be  distinguished  from  ba§ 
S^Or^  the  gate,  after  the  fourth  declension);  ber  Sro|>f/  the 
simpleton  (to  be  distinguished  from  ber  Sropf/  after  the 
fourth,  which  signifies  a  drop) ;  ber  Spranil/  the  tyrant ; 
ber  8SorfalS)r,  the  ancestor ;  ber  ^ad,  any  thing  pointed, 
and  projecting.  Add  some  derivatives,  ending  in  it :  as, 
ber  3Cbamtt/  the  descendant  of  Adam;  ber  Sefuit;  the  Jesuit; 
ber.  ^uffit/  &c     Also  the  appellatives  of  some  nations : 

such  as,  ber  Jtalmuc!;  ber  ^farf,  ber  ^roat,  ber  aRalabar, 
ber  U^lan,  &c.» 


•  Many  of  the  words  above  enumerated  would  bear 
an  e  at  the  end,  without  shocking  the  ear,  and  are  even 
heard  so,  in  provincial  dialects:  such  as,  ©enoffe/  ©efeOC/ 
,^alun!e/  SLxi>atZ,  Ul^latK>  With  the  e  at  the  end,  they 
wcfujdy  at  once,  fall  under  the  law  of  this  declension: 
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4h  Of  some  words  the  ndminative  singular  is  not  suffi* 
cientlj  fixed  to  determine  the  declension  to  which  thef 
should  belong :  for,  according  to  the  ending  of  that  case^ 
the  dedension  must  vary.  If,  for  example,  you  say,  btt 
Stunnetl/  the  well,  this  word  comes  under  the  second  de- 
elenaon;  if  bet  SSnintt/  it  is  to  be  referred  to  the  third. 

5.  The  third  declension  lends  the  plural  number  to 
some  nouns  of  the  second,  which  hare  been  before  men- 
tioned ;  and  likewise  to  some  of  the  fourth,  which  wlU  be 
spoken  of  below. 

6.  One  masculine  in  e  does  not  follow  this,  but  the 
second  declension,  namely,  bet  JldfC/  the  cheese,  gen.  be§ 

Sta^i^,&c  Flur.  bie  ^dfe;  dat  ben  Adfen,  &c.  But  it  may 

be  observed,  that  the  word  is  also  written  £d§/  in  which 
shape  it  would  belong  to  the  fourth  declension,  without 


and  it  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted  that  such,  at  first, 
was  their  characteristic.  But  the  rougher  idiom  of  the 
Upper  German,  as  it  prevailed,  took  away  this  softening 
vowel.  Had  that  been  left,  the  rule  of  this  declension 
would  have  been  so  absolutely  established,  that  there 
would  have  been  no  exception.  The  rule  would  have 
been  this :  To  the  third  declension  belong  all  the  mascu- 
lines ending  in  C/  of  two  or  more  syllables ;  for  even  the 
wonb  now  ending  in  ft  would  have  had  the  t,  and  baS 
|)et}  would  have  been  baS  ^iXit*  From  this  it  will 
appear,  how  truly  the  principle  of  this  declension  has 
been  ascertained,  in  our  system* 
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occasioniog  an  exception.  There  is  likewise  a  word^  in 
%  which  deserts  this  declension,  and  follows  the  fourth, 
viz.  bet  ^aUafl/  tae  palace ;  gen.  be8  ^aSafleS ;  pL  bie 

•  7.  The  final  e  of  the  nom.  case  sing,  is  now  and  thea 
omitted,  in  words  of  this  declension,  where  it  ought  to  he 
put ;  and  poets  sometimes  use  the  liberty  of  cutting  off 
the  termination  zn,  in  other  cases :  as,  bcm  ^Ah,  bem 

gete,  bem  gfirji,  for  bcm  ^clben,  gdfen,  gfirjien* — But 

this  is  rather  to  be  pardoned  than  to  be  imitated. 


Fourth  Declensiaru 

Comprehending  all  those  Masculines  and  Neuters  which 
are  not  included  in  the  two  foregoing  declensions. 


EXAMPLES. 

Singular.  Plural^  in  e. 

Nom.  ber  5Elfd(),  the  table  bic  %iW,  the  tables 

Gen.  be§  %i\ii^(  of  the  table  bet  Xif4)e,  of  the  tables 

Dat.  bcm  SEif Ac,  to  the  table  bcn  SEifAcn,  to  the  tables 

.  Acc.  bcn  SEifc^/  the  table,  bic  SEifd^C,  the  tables. 

Singular.  ,  Plural^  in  ct. 

Nom.  ba6  JBud^,  the  book  bic  SSfid^cr,  the  books 

Gen.  bcS  SBUC^CS,  of  the  book  bcr  S5fid()Cr,  of  the  books 

Dat.  bcm  iBttd^C/ to  the  book  bcn83&c|^m/tothebooks 

Acc.  bad  JBud^/  the  book*  bic  fi3&(i^cr/  the  books.* 
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Observations, 

1.  The  genitive  case  singular  is  sometimes  made,  by 
adding  merely  $,  instead  of  edi  to  the  nominative ;  and 
in  the  dative^  the  termination  e  is  omitted,  as,  be8  Sud^d/ 
to  Sttcf)^  These  abridgments,  however,  are  not  to  be 
approved,  unless  when  founded  upon  some  reason*  The 
metre  of  a  verse,  or  the  rhythm  of  an  oratorical  sentence^ 
tnay,  for  example,-  justify  them.  In  some  instances,  the 
application  of  this  licence  would  be  intolerable,  as  in  ®e* 

few,  for  ®cfefee« ;  ^laW,  for  g)lafec8  \  Zi\6fi,  for  Sifd!)e«* 

Of  @ott/  God,  denoting  the  Supreme  Being,  the  genitive 
is  hardly  ever  found  otherwise  than  ®otted/  and  the  da- 
tive @ott;  but  when  the  word  signifies  a  heathen  deity> 
oiran  idol,  it  may  be  ®0tt8  in  the  genitive,  and  ®otte  in 
the  dative.  Wo^s  ending  in  At  and  ox,  and  some  in  om^ 
are  generally  used  without  the-  e ;  as,  bet  ^a(i)bax,  the 

neighbour^  gen.  bed  ^adjibavi,  dat  bem  Slac^bat ;  bet  9a< 
Hot/  tiie  priest,  gen.  beS  ^ajlorS,  dat  bem  ^ajiot ;  bet 
Srautifiam/  the  bridegroom,  gen.  be$  IBr^uttgamS/  dat 
bem  Sriutigam;  bet  ©elliorfam^  obedience,  gen.  bed 
®eborfam$,  dat  bem  ®eborfam» 

2.  The  following  is  a  list  of  those  nouns  which  form 
their  plural  in  et:-— (a)  Of  the  masculine  gender:  bet 
®Ott  (plnr.   ®&ttet)/  a  god,   a   heathen  idol;   ®eijl/ 

^UttbSfott,  Srttbum,  geib,  SRann,  Stanb,  gtei^tj&um, 

Sormunb;  SBalb^    (b)  Of  the  neuter  gender:  bai  %cA 

(plw*  2Cefet),  3atertbum;  Ttmt,  3Cu8enl{eb,  JBab,  jBUb, 
iBiM^um/  matt,  93tett;  fdnd),  S)a(i^,  £)otf/  Sribiatl^um, 
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<S9/  %^^9  %^^t  %^f  S&tjlentl^um^  ®elb/  ©emac^,  ®e- 
xoix%  ®efpenjl,  ©efc^led^t/  ®\6A,  ®Iieb,  ®rab/  ®raS,  ®ttt, 
,^au)>t;  S^avA,  ^^erjogtl^um/  .^olj/  ^^ofpital/  <^ul^n^  StdSb, 
am>,  £ldb/  Araut,  gamm,  Sid^t;  Sieb/  Sod^,  SBauI/  bo^ 
SRenfd^  (the  bad  woman),  iRefl/  ^f^nb,  stab/  Stegiment/  baS 

@C^{Ib  (the  sign  of  an  innX  @d()lof ,  ©divert,  @J)itaI, 

Sl^al/  SSolf/  SSommd/  SBeib^    2)a$  aRai(/  the  act  of 

taking,  food,  the  meal»  and  its  compound^  ba$  ©ajlmal^I/ 
the  banquet;  likewise  bad  SDtal^I/  the  mark^  sign,  witli  the 

compounds  Senfmal^I/  ®tcbxm%  SRerlmal^l/  hare  the 

plural  commonly  in  it,  but  also  in  e«  S)cr  @tratt(l^  is 
sometimes  used  in  the  plural  in  et/  as  @trduci^er« 

8.  All  those^  which  have  et  in  the  plural,  change  the 
vowels  a,  0/  U/  and  the  diphthong  aU/  in  the  same  numbeTi 

into  a,  h,  &/  du :  as,  SRann,  pi.  SRdnner ;  Sod^/  pi.  Hi^ ; 
Sttd^^  pl.  93fid^er ;  <^aiid/  pL  .^dufer^    And  of  those  in  z, 

the  following  transf<»rm  them : — (a)  Masculines:  bet  2Cbt/> 

pU  bie  3Cebte ;  ber  ^bbrudf,  pl.  bie  ^Cbbrudfe ;  bet  Tatot/  pl. 
bie  3(ltdre;  moreover,  2Cnfang/  Xntrag,  2(rjt,  2Cfi/  Xuftrag, 
XuebrudF^  VuSgang,  S3a4);  S3aIS;  JBaU,  S3anb  (the  volume 
of  a  book),  JBart,  JBaf ,  SBaud^,  JBaum,  a5ifd()of,  JBlocf, 
S3odf/  IBranb/  SSraucb/  33ru(^/  Sufd^ ;  Sanal/  pL  SandU ; 
SapeUan,  pL  SapeUdne ;  Sarbinal,  pl.  Sarbindl; ;  6a|iel' 
Ian,  pL  SafleUdne ;  6l!)oral/  T^amxa,  Dampf/  Darm/  2)ieb' 
jf abl>  2)unjl,  Sinbrudf;  Sinfluf ,  Singang,  Sintourf,  SoU, 
glob/  Slud^,  glug,  gluf ,  grof4  gud^S,  gunb,  guf ,  ®ang, 
®Ci%  ®avX,  ®ebraud^/  ®erud^;  ®efang,  ®runb/  ®uf, 
Sjid^n,  S^dJ^,  ,^of/  ^nt,  Sta^n  (a  boat),  ^ampf,  Aar{!, 
Aauf,  Aau^,  itiang,  Alof /  SX^%,  ^nopf/  JCod[);  £opf^ 
Aorb/  i(rampf/  JCra^;  i(Y0pf/  £vug,  £uf  /  H%,  Sauf /SRarft, 
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atatfd; ;  aRarfd^U;  pi.  SRarfd^^ae ;  !Rota{i/pL  fRodfie ; 

?>fftt8/  ^laft;  9t^p%  ?)uff,  Slanft,  8tan^  gHatl^,  fHanm, 
SiQu\6i,  9to({,  (Rumpf;  ®aal/pL  ®dle;  @a(f,  @aft,  ®aYg, 
@a|;  @aum,  @4)ad^t/  @4)aft,  ©c^aU/  @4)a^^  ^avan, 

@(tflaf  (the  temple   of  the   head),   ®4)lag,  ©d^Iaud;), 

@d)(unt)/  @(^Iuf;  @d!)mau8;  ®4)ooi  pi.  ®(b5pe ;  ®(l^opf, 

Sd^toons,  @4)warm,  ©d^tDung/  ©d^wur,  ©elbjlfd^u^, 
@o^n,  @paf,  @iprud^/  ©ptung^  ®)>unb/  <Sta(/  ©taO, 
Stomm,  @tanb,  @to(f  /  @tot4),  Strang,  ettandi,  @ttauf , 
Strom,  @trumvf,  @tul^l,  @turm,  @turj/  ®umpf,  Sanj/ 
S^ttim,  Son  (the  tone),  Xopf/  Xranf/  Xraum,  Srog, 
2tum))f,  Umflanb/  Sogt,  SBorl^ang,  SSorratl^,  SSorfd^Iag, 
Sorfc^uf,  aSortrag,  Sonoanb,  ^aU,  ^m%  fBMnpi, 
Solf,  SBulfl/  SBunfc^,  SSurf/  SSurm,  Sal^tt;  Qawxt,  ^am, 
3oB  (toU),  3opf,  Sug,  Sujlanb*  (6)  Neuters :  ba6  Ttr* 
fetul/  pL  bie  TC^vxilz ;  baS  Gl^or/  pi.  bie  (Sfyixz ;  baS 
Slof,  pL  bie  %lh$t. 

4*.  Several  nouns  of  this  declension  borrow  the  plural 
niunber  from  the  third,  terminating  in  ett^  They  are,  bcr 
Zffut,  the  affection  of  the  mind,  passion,  pL  bie  7({f  ecten ; 

ber  Xfpect,  the  aspect,  pL  bie  Ttfpecten ;  ber  ©iamant  (or 
S)emant),  the  diamond,  pi.  bie  2)iamanten ;  bad  Snfect, 

the  insect,  pL  bie  Stlfecteti;  bad  Seib,  suffering,  misfortune, 

pL  bie  geiben ;  ber  Slad^bar,  the  neighbour,  pi.  bie  9lad()* 
boren ;  baS  ID^x,  the  ear,  pi.  bie  S>^xm ;  ber  jDueU/  the 
source,  pi,  bie  Cuetten ;  ber  @(!^)mer j,  the  pain,  pi.  bie 
^mniiti ;  ber  See,  the  lake,  pi.  bie  @een ;  ber  ^pottt, 
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the  spttTi  pL  bie  @pomett  * ;  bet  ®taat,  the  statei  pL  bie 
Qtaatzn ;  ber  ®txa%  the  ray,  or  beam,  pL  bie  @trablen ; 
ber  ttntertl^att/  the  subject  of  a  sovereign,  pL  bie  Unter* 

tffamn ;  bie  Zltttcitt),  the  ornament,  pL  bie  3^matf)tn^ 

5*  Some  receive  different  terminations  in  the  plural, 
according  to  a  difference  in  signification.  (S,  zn,  and  et : 
boS  fBavb,  the  bond,  ligament,  riband,  pi.  bie  S3anbe/  the 
bonds,  fetters — bie  Sdnbet/  the  ribands ;  bet  fBailb/  the 
binding  of  a  book  —  the  volume,  bie  S3dnbe ;  ia&  Sittlh 
m0i  the  monument,  bie  2)en!mal^le/  monuments  col- 
lectively— ^enhndblet/  individual  monuments;  bad  SLffCi, 
the  valley,  %f)aU,  collectively — %f)Sltt,  individual  dales; 
baS  ^ol}/  wood,  t^olje/  the  different  woods  produced  l^ 
nature -—i^Mjet/  individual  pieces  of  one  kind  of  wood; 
boS  ®en)anb;  garment,  ®zxoanbi,  clothing  in  general — ©e* 
tpjnbet/  individual  clothes  (with  painters,  the  drapery);  bie 
IBan{/  the  bench,  ^ixiU,  benches  — bat  ^anhn,  bankers 
banks ;  baS  2M)t,  the  light,  Sid^te,  candles  —  iidftzt,  the 
heavenly  bodies  which  give  light,  and  the  lights  in  paint- 
ings.   <bie  Sid^tet  {tnb  febt  fd^&n  atigebrad^t^   SMS^ing, 

the  thing,  pi;  bie  j^itt^t,  the  things,  in  a  general  sense  — 
bie  Dinget,  individual  things ;  bet  Dont/  the  thorn,  pi. 
bie  SDotnetl/  the  thorns  in  general — bie^&met/  the  single 
thorns,  the  prickles ;  baS  ©eftd^t,  the  sight,  the  vision, 
the  face,  pi.  bie  ®t\id^U,  the  visions,  the  sights  —  bie  ®t» 


*  @{)Ome  is  preferred  when  the  word  is  used  in  a 
moral  sense,  for  excitement :  Um  bie  3ugenb  jum  gleife 

iu  reijen  finb  mancberlei  ©pjotne  nit^ig. 
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jtcbtetV  the  &ce8;  bad  «^Orn,  the  horn,  pi.  bte  «^ome/: 
species  or  kinds  of  that  substance — bie  ^ixxitKf  indi^ 
vidua!  horns ;  icS  Sanb/  the  land  or  country^  pL  bic 
ioxiii,  territory,  dominions — bie  Sdttbet/ individual  coun- 
tries ;  bet  jDrt/  the  place,  pi.  bte  lOttz,  places^  in  a  general 
sense,  also  passages  from  books  — >  bie  jDettet/  individual 
places ;  bad  SSort,  the  word,  pi.  bte  S&OttZ,  words  in  gene- 
ral, in  Latin,  verbc^  dieted  Fr.  paroles-^  bie  S956ttet/  words 
of  the  vocabulary,  Latin  voeabidoy  dtdioneSy  Fr.  mots* 

6.  In  this,  as  in  the  other  declensions,  some  words  are 
to  be  met  with,  that  are  only  used  in  one  number,  either 
smgukr  or  plural ;  of  which  an  account  will  presently  be 
given  in  the  additional  remarks. 

0 

AddUional  JRemarks  on  the  Substantives. 

I.  Most  of  the  nouns  substantive  have  both  numbers, 
the  singular  as  well  as  the  plural.  But  there  are  some, 
which,  from  the  nature  of  their  signification,  or  from  the 
peculiar  usage  of  the  German  tongue,  occur  only  in  one 
number.  Few  of  them  want  the  singular ;  the  greater 
portion  is  deficient  in  the  plural. 

Those  which  have  no  plural,  are  partly  such  as  are 
deprived  of  it,  both  in  English  and  German,  and  partly 
such  as  are  without  it  in  German  alone. 

Am  Those  which  take  no  plural  number  either  in  the 
English,  or  in  the  German  language,  are : 

1.  The  names  of  certain  material  substances ;  and  some 
other  words  of  a  particular  description.    For  example : 

DaS  ®oIb^  gold ;  ©ilber,  silver ;  eifcn,  iron ;  St\xp\zx, 

H  5 
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copper;  Qinti,  tin;  fBlH,  lead;  t>ai  Glfetlbein,  hrory; 
dxttf  earth;  bet  Xl()on/  clay;  bet  @taub/  dust;  bo^ 
^Ol}/  wood;  bad  Sl^ifd^/  flesh;  bet  ®pe(f/  bacon;  tad 
@(l^mali/  lard ;  bet  Zeis,  tallow ;  bad  SRatf /  the  marrow ; 

bad  fDlel!)!/  meal,  flour;  bad  fDtal}/  malt;  bad  ©ettefbt/ 
com ;  bie  JButtet/  butter ;  bie  9Rild^/  milk ;  bad  ^oxAif 
honey ;  bad  SBad^d,  wax ;  bet  ©peid^el,  spittle ;  bet  3Rifl, 
dung ;  bet  Stuf  /  soot ;  bet  ffto%  rust ;  bet  @(l^lamm/  mud ; 

bet  @d()lmmel,  mould;  bet  ©d^mufe,  dirt;  bet  ©d^nee, 
snow ;  bet  Slegen,  rain ;  bet  ^^agel,  hail. 

2.  General  and  abstract  terms,  such  as:  ^et  fStvtyXi, 

glory ;  bet  Slaub,  pillage ;  bie  fStVLtZ/  booty ;  bet  g)6bel, 

the  populace ;  bad  SSiel^/  the  cattle ;  bet  $U^/  dress, 
finery ;  bie  SSetnunft/  human  reason ;  bet  9BtIIe,  the  will; 
bie  @tdtf e/  strength ;  bie  «^il^e^  heat;  bie  SSatme^  warmth; 

bie  ^Ite,  cold ;  bet  ®elS)otfam,  obedience ;  bie  ®ewalt, 

force,  violence ;  bie  ^h!f)i,  trouble ;  bet  ®e{^/  avarice ; 
bet  SReib/  envy ;  bet  ©tolj,  pride ;  bet  ^o6)mntf),  haugh- 
tiness; bie  2Crmut^,  poverty;  bie  Sugenb,  youth;  bad 

2fltet,  old  age ;  bet  ^IXXiQtX,  hunger ;  bet  Sut ji,  thirst ; 

bet  (S6)laf,  sleep ;  bad  ©ludf,  luck,  happiness ;  bet  3otn, 

anger ;  bet  Sifet,  zeal ;  bie  @ile,  haste ;  bet  %Ui^,  in- 
dustry. 

B.  Such  as  admit  the  plural  in  English,  but  noi  in 
German. 

1.  The  following  words :  2)et  fitatf),  the  council,  also 
counsel,  advice ;  but  bet  Stcitf),  a  counsellor,  has  the  plural 

Stiti)^,  counsellors :  bet  £)anf /  thanks ;  bet  SSetflanb/  the 

understanding;  bet   Sol^tl;   the   reward;   bet  ^ummet. 
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•orrow ;  bet  3iXmmer,  affiicUon,  misery ;  bet  ^txvb,  the 
mottth;  bet  ®anb/  the  8and;  bie  ©tttlfl/  the  favour;  bie 
Stebe,  the  love ;  bie  %nxiit,  the  fear ;  bad  Sob/  the  praise ; 
bet  SRorb/  the  murder;  ber  Sabel/  reprehension,  blame; 
bet  3u)ang/  the  constraint ;  boS  gebetl/  the  life ;  bet  Xo.b/ 
death ;  ba^  Unglucf/  the  misfortune ;  bet  ^Cinl,  the  quar- 
rel; bet  @treit/  the  contest;  bie  Ttnfunft;  the  arrival; 
bie  ^Ud^t,  the  flight,  escape ;  bet  Xnfang/  the  beginning ; 
bet  6nq)fang/  the  receipt,  the  act  of  receiving ;  bet  Un« 
ferrtd^t/  instruction;  bad  ©emurmel,  the  murmuring;  bet 
Urlaub/  leave,  permission ;  bet  ©enufi/  the  enjoyment. — 
If  the  plural  be  required,  it  must  be  supplied  by  a  syno- 
nymous word.  For  instance^  bet  fRdtl),  the  advice,  counsel, 

pl bie  9tatK(^^9^  ^^^^  bet  SRatJ^fc^Iag/  the  advice;  bet 
Slatb/  the  council,  pL  bie  9latb8t)etfammlungen,  from  bie 

9tatb$VetfammIun9/  the  meeting,  or  assembly  of  a  council; 

ber  2)an{,  pi.  bie  Danlfagungen,  from  bie  £)anffasung^ 

the  act  of  thanking;  bet  Sobtl,  reward,  pi.  jBelobnuugetl, 
from  bie  93elo^nung/  the  reward ;  bet  Wtnvb,  the  mouth, 
if  the  organ  of  speech  be  meant,  pi.  bie  S^tlgett^  the 
tongues,  from  bie  S^ttge;  if  the  instrument  of  eating,  bie 
9ldu(er,  from  bad  SSauI,  the  mouth ;  bad  Sob/  praise,  pi. 

bie  Sobedetbebungen/  the  praises,  from  bie  SobedetbebunS/ 
or  bie  Sobteben,  from  bie  Sobtebe,  eulogy ;  ber  Sob,  death, 
pL  bie  SobedfdUe,  deaths,  from  bet  SobedfaU/  the  event  of 
death,  or  bie  Xobedatten,  from  bfe  SEobedatt,  the  manner 
of  dying,  the  kind  of  death ;  bet  S^^n^^/  the  quarrel,  pi.  bie 

Sanfeteien,  from  bie  3inf etei,  the  quarrel ;  bet  @tteit, 
the  contention,  pi.  bie  ©tteitigfeiten,  from  bie  ©tteitigf  eit, 

the  contest ;  bad  Ungl&if ,  the  misfortune,  pi.  bie  UngludF d' 
faHe,  from  bet  Ungludf dfatt,  an  unfortunate  event. 

H  6 
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2.'  Some  names  of  plants:  as,  bet  ^ol^I/  the  cabbage; 
ber  ^afcr,  oats ;  bet  »6oj)feh,  hops ;  baS  ©d^ilf,  the  reed ; 
bie  StlZ^Z,  cresses.  Of  some  the  plural  is  likewise  un- 
usual in  English ;  viz. :  ber  ^lec,  clover;  ber^noblau^, 
garlick;  bet  @)>atge{/  asparagus;  bet  %laij^,  flax;  ber 
^anf,  hemp;  bie  ©etfie,  barley;  ber  SSSei^ett,  wheat— 
When  the  plural  is  to  be  expressed,  some  adjunct  must 
be  made  use  of,  such  as,  bie  %xt,  the  kind ;  bte  $flan}e^ 
the  plant,  &c.:  for  example,  jtpep  Sitii)\lh'p\z,  two  cab- 
bjages;  bte  ^ot^lattetl/  the  kinds  of  cabbage;  bie  ^^lee* 

pflanien,  plants  of  clover ;  bie  ^leearten,  or  JCrten  ^lee, 

different  kinds  of  clover.  When  the  name  of  the  plant 
ends  in  a  simple  e,  and  the  adjunct  is  to  follow 
ity  the  letter  n  is  generally  inserted :  as  ©etflenatteil/ 

itteffenpflanjen^ 

3.  Words  implying  quantity,  weight,  or  measure,  are 
seldom  used  in  the  plural,  although  numerals,  exceeding 
One,  should  be  put  before  them.     Of  this  kind  are : 

2)er  2Ccf er,  the  acre :  for  example,  jel^n  2fdPer  ganb,  ten 

acres  of  land. 
2)aS  S3ud),  a  quire  (of  paper) :  ex,  btei  IBud^  %^\^, 

three  quires  of  paper. 
iDaS  SSunb,  the  bundle,  truss,  sheaf:  fec^S  JB  tt^^t 

six  trusses  of  straw. 

25aS  25ufeenb,  the  dozen;  iwanjtg  25ufeenb  SBeiH/  twenty 

dozens  of  wine. 
2)aS  gag,  the  cask :  jn)6lf  Sag  aSiet,  twelve  casks  of  beer, 
S)te  %a\X%  the  band :  t)ieriel()n  SaufI  |)0C^/  fourteen  hands 

high. 
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Set  ®xaif  a  mathematioal  degree:  ^unbett  ®Xo!b,  hundred 

degrees 
jDa§  ^avcpt,  the  head :  loiet  ^Oltpt  9linbt>{e^/  four  heads 

of  homed  cattle. 
!Da$  5^f)X,  the  year,  as  a  measure  of  time :  ^z^n  3o!fyX 

olt/  ten  years  old, 
iDfe  Stla^Ut,  fathom,  cord :  neun  ^lafter,  nihe  fathoms, 
2)a§  Wt(d,  time,  repetition  of  an  act :  as,  etn  Wtal,  onoe ; 

JWei)  SRal,  twice;  brci  9Raf,  three  times;  t)ier  SRal, 

four  times ;  feci^§  SRdl/  six  times* 

Set  9Rann,  the  man :  as,  bfc  SDm^)a9nic  { jl  l^unbert  fiRann 

ftait,  the  company  is  a  hundred  men  strong. 
Sie  3Rarf,  the  mark,  a  weight:  as,  lt\)n  9Warf  ®olb, 

ten  marks  of  gold. 
2)a§  ^aax,  the  pair:  brei  ^aax  @d)U]^e,  three  pair  of 

3hoes ;  fec^S  ^aax  ©trumpfc,  six  pair  of  stockings. 
Noie.  --  @in  ^aox,  also  signifies  a  few ;  ein  $aar 
SJag^,  a  few  days, 
®aS  ^funb,  the  pound :  t)tet  ^futtb  3ucf Ct,  four  pounds 

of  sugar. 
2)a§  ©d^orf,  a  number  of  sixty :  jn>ei  ©d^OCf  %tp\zl,  six 

score  of  apples. 
J)cr  ©tcfn,  the  stone ;  t){etjel^n  ©tcitt  fd^Wer,  fourteen 

stone  weight 
Sag  @tud/  the  piece :  {teben  ®tu(f  Sud^/  seven  pieces 

of  cloth. 
2Der  3oS/  an  inch :  ffinf  3oII  brett,  five  inches  broad. 

A  few  words  ai^  excepted  from  this  rule,  such  as  bic 
(Slle,  the  ell,  or  yard ;  bic  STOeile,  the  mile ;  btC  Unje, 
the  ounce ;  and  some  others,  which  must  be  learnt  in 
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practice.  It  is  to  be  observedy  that  the  substantiyefly 
which  follow  those  nouns  of  measure  or  quantity,  are 
not  declined,  unless  either  a  pronoun  or  an  adjectiYe 
be  joined  with  them.  When  accompanied  by  pronouns, 
they,  stand  in  the  genitive  case,  or  the  dative  with  the 
preposition  t)on,  of:  fed^S  ?)funb  biefcS  3«*crS,  or  loon 
biefetn  ^\xizt,  six  pounds  of  this  sugar :  t>{er  %a^  ietted 

SBdneS,  or  tjon  ienem  ®eine,  four  casks  of  that  wine ; — 

^hen  by  adjectives,  they  remain  in  the  nominative,  if 
no  other  word  be  in  the  sentence  to  govern  them ;  or  if 
there  be  such  a  word,  for  instance,  a  verb,  or  a  prepo- 
sition, they  are  put  in  the  cases  required  by  either :  as, 

©d^itf  en  @U  mit  brcpSufeenb  guten  SBeirt,  unb  fcc|)§  9>funb 

f  einen  ^vaizt,  send  me  three  dozens  of  good  wine,  and  six 
pounds  of  fine  sugar :  —  guten  SBeitt,  and  fttnett  Z^^f 
are  accusative  cases,  in  consequence  of  the  verb  fd^icf ett/ 
to  send.    Thus  with  a  preposition ;  SRtt  }el^n  %a^  gUtem 

jBierC/  unb  mit  ^xzlta  ©tfitf  fettem  SSiel^C/  with  six  casks 

of  good  beer,  and  seven  heads  of  fat  cattle ;  here  gutcm 
ibitCZ,  fettem  SSiel^^C/  are  in  the  dative,  on  account  of  the 
preposition  mtt*  ^-  An  adjective  between  a  numeral  and 
the  term  of  quantity,  or  measure,  corresponds  with  the 
numeral,  so  as  to  assume  the  plural  form,  when  the 
number  exceeds  one;  but  it  has,  of  itself,  no  effect 
upon  the  substantive :  as,  f ec^g  geomettifd^e  ^uf  /  six  geo- 
metrical feet.  When,  however,  a  preposition  or  a  verb 
governs  the  adjective,  the  word  of  quantity,  or  measure, 
is  likewise  influenced  by  it:  as,  eitl  ^elb  t>on  %\XViX>Ztt  geo* 
metrifd^en  ^h^ta,  a  field  of  a  hundred  geometrical  feet, 
where  it  would  be  improper  to  say,  ^u^*— ^The  word  ^a(Xt, 
nevertheless,  departs  from  this  rule,  and  continues  inva- 
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riable  under  those  drconiBtances :  as,  ®eben  ® ic  mtt  t>{er 
gute  9)aar  Odtuffi,  give  me  four  good  pair  of  shoes ;  mi^ 
titt  ffiUn  9<{ar  QifU'^tn,  with  four  good  pair  of  shoes. 
Yet  the  substantiye,  after  it,  is  affected  by  the  goyeroing 
word,  as  is  seen  in  the  last  example,  where  @4)Ul^en  is  the 
dative,  on  account  of  the  preposition  mit*  Otherwise, 
when  the  term  of  quantity  itself  is  governed,  and  varied 
in  its  case,  tilie  substantive,  after  it,  may  be  put  in  th^ 
.genitive,  or  left  unaltered :  as,  SSon  fe^  geometrifd^en 

Sufen  Sonbed/  or  ganb«— Thus  we  say :  ein  ®thd  93tob, 

apiece  of  bread;  eitte  StlafUx  »^0(j/  a  cord  of  wood;  ein 
®la§  SBafTeT/  a  glass  of  water;  etit  @ptel  Garten,  a  pack 
of  cards;  jwei  ^futlb  %U\\i)f  two  pounds  of  meat;  bie 

®tM  ionion,  the  city  of  London ;  cine  Xaffe  Xbee,  a 

cup  of  tea ;  eltte  ^anbt)Ott  Wtz%  a  handful  of  flour. 

C.  the  following  words  have  no  singular :  bfc  ®e» 
fallc,  the  taxes ;  btC  ©inf itlftc,  the  revenue ;  bic  ^oflcn, 
the  expenses;  bic  ttttfoflett/  the  costs;  btC  TLtltiXXi,  the 

puents;  bie  7tt)nm,  the  ancestors;-  bte  jBeinHetber,  the 

small-clothes ;  bie  SBaffen^  the  weapons,  arms ;  bie  @^an« 
!e«,  the  bounds,  the  lists ;  bie  ©ebruber,  the  brothers ;  bie 
®ef(^YOi{!er/  the  brothers  and  sisters;  bie  Sxk^tiUvLftt, 
the  course  and  events  of  war;  bie  B^i^laufte/  the  course 
and  events  of  the  times;  bie  SeutC,  the  people;  bie 
SBolfen,  the  whey;  bie  S£tU^)pen,  the  troops;  bie  Stief* 
fcfeoffen,  letters,  papers;  bie  gtanjofen,  a  disease;  bie 
Sei^nac^tett/  Christmas;  bie  ©jlem,  Easter;  bie  9)fin8- 

jlen;  Whitsuntide ;  bie  ©llebmaf  en,  the  limbs ;  bie  AaU 

bajllten,  the  entraib.  And  some  foreign  words :  as»  We 
©pefen,  the  expenses;  bie  ©^JOrtetn,  the  fees;  bie  Stt' 
JWejfalien,  the  reprisals. 
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II.  The  four  dedensions  may  be  applied  to  Proper 
Names  :  but  it  will  be  necessary  to  add  some  observationB 
upon  these,  in  particular.-* The  inflection  of  the  Projper 
Names  is  either  indicated  by  the  definite  article,  or  hj 
the  termination.  In  some  instances  the  former,  and  in 
others  the  latter,  seems  to  be  preferable. 

The  article  merely  serves  as  a  sign  for  the  oblique 
cases,  that  is  to  say,  for  the  genitive^  dative,  and  acco- 
sative ;  and  is  not  wanted  for  the  nominative.  When  this 
article  is  prefixed,  the  termination  remains  unvaried. 


EXAMPLES. 

Far  the  Masculine  Gender. 

Singular*  Singular. 

Nom,  ^omer,  Homer  SSitgil,  Virgil 

Gen.  be8  ^omer,  of  Homer  bcS  SSltgH,  of^Virgil 

Dat  bem  »^omcr,  to  Homer  bem  SSftgfl,  to  Virgil 

Ace.  ben  ^omcr,  Homer,  ben  SSlrgil,  Virgil. 

For  the  Feminine  Gender. 

Singular,  Singular. 

Nom.  ^lora;  Flora  @appl()0^  Sappho 

Gen.  bet  glota/  of  Flora  bet  ©appl^O,  of  Sappho 

Dat.   ber  glora,  to  Flora  bet  ©a^jpl^O/  to  Sappho 

Ace.  bie  flora/  Flora.  bie  ®ap)>^0/  Sappho. 

It  seems  to  be  unnecessary,  and  is  perhaps  wrong,  to 
vary  the  termination  of  the  genitive,  when  the  article  i3    J 
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used;  and  to  say^  for  instance,  beS  ^omtt%  be$  SB{tg{r6 ; 
since  the  article  is  employed  for  the  sole  purpose  of  show- 
ing the  case.  Again,  it  is  improper  to  leave  out  the  ar- 
ticle in  the  accusative  case,  and  to  say,  for  example,  ^iCf) 
lefe  SSirglt,  id^  lefc  *^omcr,  1  read  Virgil,  I  read  Homer, 

for  ben  SSirgit,  ben  Corner ;  ic^  \t\)z  ©a^pl()o,  I  see 
Sappho,  ii)  liebe  glora,  I  love  Flora,  for  bie  ®cif)ff)0,  bie 

The  second  mode  of  declining  Proper  Names  is  by 
varying  the  ending  of  the  oblique  cases.  The  charac- 
teristic addition  for  the  genitive  is  S  (sometimes  e§^  n^ 
en§) ;  and  for  the  dative  and  accusative  Xi,  when  the  word 
ends  in  a  vowel^  or  in  I;  r;  and  en/  when  it  ends  in  a  con- 
sonant, except  I  and  r*  Female  names  ending  in  a,  change 
this  vowel,  before  the  n,  into  e* 


ex;ampl£S. 

For  the  Masculine  Gender, 

Singular,  Singular. 

Nom.  83eccatia,  Beccaria  •^C^ne,  Heyne 

Gen.  S5eccarla*§,  of  Beccaria  ^epne'nS,  of  Heyne 

Dat   SJeccatta'n,  to  Beccaria  ^epnen,  to  Heyne 

Ace.  SJeccarta'n,  Beccaria.  .^eijnen,  Heyne. 

Nom.  Sacobi/  Jacobi  (^ato,  Cato 

Gen.  Sacobi'§,  of  Jacobi  Gato'S,  of  Cato 

l)at.   3fiC0brn,  to  Jacobi  Gato'n,  to  Cato 

Ace.  Socobl'n,  Jacobi.  Gato'n,  Cato. 
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4 

Singular.  Singular. 

Norn.  SablonjTp,  Jablonsky  Sagel,  Fagel 

Gen.  Sablonf  f  9'§,  of  Jablonsky  gagcfS,  of  Fagel 

Dat    Sabtonf  !9'n,  to  Jablonsky  gageln,  to  Fagel 

Ace.   3aWonf fp'n,  Jablonsky.  %aQtln,  Fageln. 

Nom.  &6)\xli,  SchiUz  &ant,  Kant 

Gen,  ©d^ulj'eS,  or  @4)uli'en§,  of  J:ant'S,  of  Kant 

Schulz 

Dat.   (Sd^ul^en/  to  Schulz  &anttn,  to  Kant 

Ace.  @4)ulien/  Schulz.  StanUn,  Kant 

For  the  JFeminine  Gender, 
Singular.  Singular, 

Nom.  ^{ana,  Diana  griebeti!e,  Frederica 

Gen.  ©{ana'8,  or  2)ianett'8,     griebcrif  c'n8,  of  Frederica 

of  Diana 
Dat.   Sianen/  to  Diana  grieberif  ett/  to  Frederica 

Ace.  lOianen,  Diana.  grieberif  en,  Frederica. 

Nom.  @app]^0/  Sappho 
Gen.   ©opp^o'S,  of  Sappho 
Dat   @app]&o'n,  to  Sappho 
Ace  ©appl^O'n,  Sappho. 

Instead  of  the  simple  8/  in  the  genitive  ease — e8  or  end 
must  be  added,  in  words  that  end  in  8/  f  /  fd^/  X,  }/  %i 

as,  SWpHuS,  gen.  gRpliuffeS,  or  gRpKuffenS ;  gud^,  grifi, 

gen.  gud^fenS/  grifd^enS/  in  which  two  last  examples,  end 
may  be  thought  preferable  to  eS,  because  a  distinction  tf 
thus  made  between  gud^fed/  the  gen.  of  bet  gudt)^/  the 
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fox,  and  that  proper  name ;  and  likewise  between  frifd^eS^ 
the  neuter  of  the  adjectiye  frifd^/  and  the  proper  name. 
laT;  gen.  3Raif €«,  or  ^aftXii ;  ©c^utj,  gen.  ©(^j'cS, 

or  Sd^ulj'en^ ;  granj,  gen.  granj'cS,  or  granj'enJ ;  SRo* 
rii  gen.  SRorig'ed  or  SRorig'enS*  The  addition  of  i  alone 
would  here  create  an  offensive  harshness^ 

The  characteristic  letters,  ni,  or  end/  of  the  genitive 
case  are  always  appropriated  to  female  names,  ending  in 
e/  as,  %mitnlt,  gen.  gricbctifenS ;  and  very  often  to 
those  which  end  in  a :  as,  %lota^  gen.  glotetlS ;  (Sutopa^ 
g^*  SuroyettS*  Nor  are  they  uncommon  in  male  names, 
ending  in  C/  or  a  consonant,  except  I  and  x*  For  exam- 
ple :  ^epnc/  gen.  ^eptiettS ;  Stant,  gen.  i(antend ;  SSoIf# 

gen,  SSoIfenS ;  though  it  is  more  consistent  with  modem 
tts^e,  in  these  names,  to  omit  the  it/  or  zxi,  before  the  d« 
Names  ending  in  a^,  e6/  oS/  UB,  do  not  well  bear  the 
usual  terminations  of  the  genitive,  in  ed/  or  end ;  for  th^ 
sound,  which  is  thus  produced,  is  disagreeable.  It  is, 
therefore,  avoided,  when  it  convenientiy  can  be  done. 
Most  names,  of  those  endings,  are  from  the  Latin ;  and 
not  tmfrequently,  the  Latin  termination  of  the  genitive  is 
adopted :  as,  bad  £eiben  Sl^rifii,  the  sufferings  of  Christ ; 
boS  iibiXl  2(lctbiabid/  the  life  of  Alcibiades ;  where  ChrisH 
and  AleUnadis  are  the  Latin  genitives,  from  ChristuSf 
AJtnbiadeSy  instead  of  the  German  S^tifiufTed/  ^Qctbta' 

bejfed ;  or  6l^ri jlufend,  ^Clcibiabefend*  Another  method  of 

superseding  the  awkward  sound  of  the  latter,  is,  not  to 
give  any  distinctive  termination  to  the  genitive  at  all;  atid 

to  tty»  ©(yrtjiud  Seiben,  Wcihiabed  Seben ;  or  bad  geiben 
(B^riftud,  bad  8eben  20cibiabed ;  yet  the  last  is  more  un- 

usnal :  for  the  genitive,  void  of  any  other  mark  of  dis? 
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ttiminatioii,  may,  in  a  manner,  be  distingaished  by  being 
placed  before  the  noan  that  governs  it ;  but  not  so  well, 
when  it  stands  after. 

-  As  there  are  two  ways  of  declining  proper  names,  it 
may  be  asked,  when,  and  how,  each  of  them  is  to  be 
employed  ? 

The  first  mode,  with  the  article,  answers  almost  every 
purpose^  except -when  the  genitive  case  is  to  precede  the 
wond  by  whicbit  is  governed.  The  variable  terminatioiia 
ought  then  to  be  used :  as,  ^oxatt'i  3(i<^/  ^e  Iliad  of 
Homer :  SSitSirS  TLvxtii,  Virgil's  ^neid ;  not  bed  .^omer 
SliaS ;  beS  SSitgil  2CeneiS»  Here,  if  the  article  were  pre- 
fixed, the  terminations  could  not  be  dispensed  with,  and 
the  article  would  be  a  superfluous  addition.  After  a  de« 
monstrative  pronoun,  the  genitive  of  male  names  always 
lakes  the  i,  when  that  case  is  put  before  the  word  on 
which  it  depends:  as,  biefed  6{cero'6  ®(btiften,  the  writing 
of  this  Cicero ;  iene$  SSitgil'd  ®eb{d)te,  the  poems  of  that 
Virgil.  The  endings  n  and  en,  in  the  dative  and  aoca* 
sative,  occur  more  frequently  in  the  language  of  common 
life  than  in  accurate  composition :  and  the  article  seems 
now  to  be  generally  preferred.  Sometimes  the  dative  and 
accusative  are  not  discriminated  from  the  nominative, 
either  by  the  article,  or  the  termination :  as,  SA  bobe  C& 

©cblegel  gefagt/  I  told  Schlegel,  for  bem  @d^Iegel/  or 
@d)(eseln ;  baben  @{e  Sicero  gelefen,  hav^e  you  read  Ci- 
cero ;  l^aben  @ie  ^itt  gefel^en/  have  you  seen  Pitt,  for  ben 
Gicero,  and  ben  $itt*  But  this  deviation  firom  the  rule 
can  hardly  be  justified ;  though  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  espedaUy  after  prepo* 
aitions,  and  after  transitive  verbs.    When  a  substantive^ 
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vhether  a  tide  or  other  appellatiye,  with  the  artidciy 
stands  before  a  proper  name,  the  latter  remains  unde* 
dined:  as,  bed  $](){Iofopl^en  Stont,  of  the  philosopher 

Kant;  beS  J)i(^)ter§  JBfirger,  of  the  poet  Biirger ;  iti  SCaifert 

Sfofep]^/  of  the  Emperor  Joseph.  But,  if  the  substantiTe 
is  not  attended  with  an  article,  the  proper  name  most  be 
^ed  in  its  termination,  at  least  in  the  genitiye  case :  as, 
Aittig  %tkitxlQf^  @<ese/  King  Frederick's  yictories ; 
^rnn  getfet'S  ©d^iftcn,  Mr.  Leiser  s  writings.  In  the 
first  example,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that,  grammatically, 
%h\%,  ought  to  be  J(&nige6/  or  ^6n{gS;  but  as  the 
proper  name,  belonging  to  this  appellative,  has  the  same 
characteristic  ending,  it  is  omitted  in  the  latter,  to  spare 
the  reiteration  of  the  hissing  sound.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  vary  the  proper  name,  when  the  preceding  title,  or 
appeDative,  is  in  the  dative  or  accusative :  as,  ev  fykt  (S 

^em  ^etm  SHid^ter  t^&^ltf  he  has  told  it  to  Mr.  R. ;  voiv 
Wen  ben  J)octor  .^etrfc^el  gefel^en,  we  have  seen  Dr.  H. 

When  two  or  more  names  stand  in  opposition,  the  last 
^J  requires  the  characteristic  encUng  of  the  oblique 
case :  for  example,  (gmatiuel  Statifi  SBetf e,  the  works  <rf 

Emanuel  Kant ;  3o\)an  ©eotfi  ^^einrid^  gebef  6  @<^rlftett, 

the  writings  of  John  George  Hemy  Feder.  When  the 
^^>nume  is  preceded  by  the  term  looit/  which  implies 
nobility,  the  last  Christian  name  takes  the  termination : 

•«»beic9llame  6ari  %xltitxl6fi  tjon  ®angenlS)etm;  the  name 

of  Charles  Frederick  of  Wangenheim;  baS  2Cnbenfen  SSKQ' 
¥xa  ®ottftieb'6  \>on  geibni^,  the  memory  of  William 
Godfrey  de  Leibnitz.  A  common  substantive,  being  in 
^ppteition  to  a  proper  name,  must  be  put  in  the'  same 

«»«!  as,  ba«  8eben  6ari'»  b«  3»5lften,  *W0e«  »pn 
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Q^Wtittt,  the  life  of  Charles  the  Twelfth,   King  of 
Sweden. 

The  names  of  countries  and  places  admit  the  §  in  the 
genitiYe,  but  not  n  in  the  other  cases :  as,  £feutf(^Ianb'§ 
blul^enber  S^ftanb/  the  flourishing  state  of  Germany. 
The  dative  and  accusative  are,  therefore,  like  the  nomi- 
native. Sometimes  the  dative  may  end  in  C/  when  the 
word  la  referred  to  the  fourth  declension :  as,  in  beitrt)0(f^ 
XZ\d)tn  Seutfd^lanbe,  in  the  populous  country  of  Germany* 
The  article  never  can  be  prefixed  to  such  names,  unless 
an.  adjective,  or  participle,  intervenes,  as  in  the  last 
example.    The  genitive  is  not  unfrequently  represented 

by  the  preposition  toon :  as,  bie  £onige  t)on  Snglanb,  the 

kings  of  England. 

A  male  name  may  be  converted  into  a  female,  by  the 
addition  of  the  syllable  inn  *  :  as,  ^e^ne  ;  tie  ^t^tiim, 
Heyne*s  wife,  or  daughter.  Yet  this  is  not  a  very  ele- 
gant manner  of  conveying  the  idea,  and  is  generally 
exchanged  for  some  other  mode  of  expression. 

We  have  hitherto  spoken  of  the  Singular  Number  of 
proper  names ;  if  a.  Plural  be  wanted,  it  may,  perhaps, 
in  general,  be  recommended  to  form  it,  according  to  the 
gender  and  termination  of  the  word,  after  one  of  the 
four  declensions:  namely,  in  feminines,  after  the  first; 
.in  masculines,  ending  in  zl,  zti,  tt,  after  the  second; 
in  those  in  e  and  fl  (of  more  than  one  syllable),  after 
the  third ;  and  in  the  rest,  after  the  fourth.    But  it  is 


*  This  is,  in  some  provinces,  turned  into  en ;  as,  bU 
.^epnen/  Mrs.  or  Miss  Heyne. 
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Dot  to  be  deqiedy  that  frequently,  an  uncouthness  would 
be  thus  produced ;  as,  for  example,  if  you  were  to  say» 
bic  SSaconC/  bie  ^riejilepe,  the  Bacons,  the  Priestleys,  In 
such  iustt^ees,  it  is  better  to  have  recourse  to  the  letter 
^f  as  the  index  of  the  plural,  though  it  is  not  a  genuine 
German  termination  for  that  number.  It  has  been  once 
before  called  in  aid,  when  we  were  speaking  of  certain 
nouns  substantive,  ending  in  a,  in  the  second  declension. 
Let  us  farther  observe,  that  the  plurals  to  be  formed  after 
the  third  declension,  may  be  objected  to,  for  this  reason 
—  that  the  termination  en  is  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  the 
female  ending  sometimes  used  instead  of  inn:  as,  bie 
S^COpl[)ra|len,  for  Slbcopl&rajiinn/  the  wife  or  daughter  of 
Theophrastus ;  tie  ^Cionen,  for  ^^epmnit/  the  wife  or 
daughter  of  He3me.  I  have,  therefore,  suggested,  in  an- 
other place  *,  the  expediency  of  referring  the  words  in  % 
to  the  fourth  declension :  as,  %'^to)ffy[a%  plur.  bie  SS^eo* 
f  trafle/  the  Theophrasti ;  and  of  applying  to  those,  which 
have  the  singular  in  t,  the  letter  6/  or  rather  n$  :  as,  Ot'e 
®itl^en§;  bie  ^epnenS,  the  Gothes,  the  Heynes.  Most 
of  the  female  names  make  their  plural  in  tti,  conformably 
to  the  lirst  declension  2  as,  Siatta,  gricberilc,  plur,  bf c 
Siancn,  Oie  griebctifen ;  —those  in  0,  by  the  addition  of 

n,  or  §,  as  ©op^^o,  plur.  Die  ©a^p^on,  \>it  ©app^o6* 

Every  proper  name  may,  like  a  common  substantive, 
1)6  lessened  into  a  diminutive,  by  means  of  the  syllable 
(jien  or  lein,  (of  which  see  above):  for  example,  (Sari* 
i^ta,  little  Charles ;  X>iani)tn,  Httle  Diana.  ^  These  di- 


*  Exercises,  p.  17.  note  5.  (5th  ed.) 
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minutiYes  belong  all,  without  exception^  to  the  second 

declension  of  substantives,  and  are  of  the  neuter  gender. 

* 

III,  It  may  be  remarked,  that,  wherever  no  article  can 
be  employed,  the  genitive  case  is  generally  characterised 
by  the  letter  §*  This  is  to  be  seen  in  compound  words: 
as,  ba§  Stebe^banb/  the  bond  of  love,  instead  of  icA  IBanb 
ber  Siebe ;  bad  ^hlfimlttzl,  a  means,  or  expedient,  from 

bad  Wttd,  and  bie  .^ulfe ;  bad  2Crbeitdl^aud/  the  work- 
hoCise,  from  bad  ^aud/'  and  bie  Ztbtit ;  ber  ©eburtdtag, 
the  birthday,  from  bet  SEag,  and  bie  ©eburt ;  bie  JCudle* 

SUngdfunjl/  the  art  of  interpretation,  from  bie  St\xn%  and 
bie  2Cudlegung;  and  though  it  is  not  used  in  all  com- 
pounds, yet,  in  these  and  others,  the  power  of  the  d  is 
clearly  manifested, 

lY.  Foreign  words,  which  have  been  received  into  the 
German  language,  must  be  adapted  to  one  of  the  four  de* 
clensions,  or  take  the  d/  for  their  plural  termination.* 


*  The^  precept  here  given  coincides  with  the  notions  of 
Quintilian,  Inst  Or.  I.  5.  Inde  ilia  qtuBstio  ariturg  an 
eddem  roHone  per  casus  duct  externa^  qud  nostra  conveniaL 
-^Mihi  autem  placet  LaUnam  raHonem  seguiy  qwmsque 
patitur  decor.  In  cceteris  qua  poterunt  utroque  mode  non 
indecenter  efferriy  qui  Grcscam  figuram  sequi  nuiUti  nan 
JUUine  quidem,  sed  citra  reprehensUmem  loquetur. 
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SECTION  IV. 

THX  OBCLBM8ION  OV   ADJXCTIVBS. 

Nouns  adjeotiye  assume  four  different  forms. 

The  First  Farm 

is  adverbial,  that  is  to  say,  without  a  declinable  termin- 
ation. In  this  form  the  adjective  appears,  when  it  is  not 
placed  before  a  substantive,  nor  preceded  by  an  article 
or  a  pronoun* 

The  Second  Farm 

is  made  use  of,  when  the  adjective  stands  before  a  sub- 
stantive, without  an  article  preceding.  It  is  declined 
with  three  genders,  in  the  singular  number ;  the  plural 
has  only  one  termination,  for  all  genders.  These  are  the 
tenuiaations :  -— 

Singular.  PlurdL 


MaM.  Fem* 

Heat 

Nonu    tx,    t, 

ed. 

Nom.  e* 

Gen.     c«,    er, 

tf>. 

Gen.  er* 

Dat      zm,  ZX, 

cm* 

Dat.  en* 

Ace.      CH/    e, 

1 

Ace  c. 
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The  Third  Form 

is  governed  by  the  definite  article,  izt,  biC/  \>ai*    Three 
genders  in  the  singular. 

Singular,  PluraL 

Mate.  Fern.   Neut. 

Nom.    Zf      t,      e*  Norn.  en» 

Gen.    en,    en,    en*  Gen.  en. 

Dat.     en,    en,    en.  Dat.  en.    . 

Ace.     en,    e,      e.  Ace.  en. 

The  Fourth  Fwm 
is  preceded  by  the  indefinite  article,  ein,  etne,  ein ;  or  a 

possessive  pronoun,  as,  mein,  metne,  mein,  my. 

Three  genders  in  the  singular. 

Singular.  PluraL 

MMe.    Fem.    Neut 

Nom.  er,  e,  e^.^  Nom.  en» 

Gen.  en,  en,  en»  Gen.  en. 

Dat  en,  en,  en.  Dat.  en* 

Ace  en,  t,  ed.  Ace.  em 

First  Form. 

This  is  tbe  original^  of  which  the  following  are  modi* 
fications.    In  that  form  the  adjective  always  is  seen) 


I 
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when  it  is  unconnected  with  any  article  or  pronoun  be- 
fore, or  any  substantive  after  it.  It  is  in  this  form,  that 
it  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  dictionary. 

As  it  is  not  declined,  it  wants  the  terminations,  which 
serve  for  the  purpose  of  inflection.  Examples:  gut^ 
good;  grofi,  great;  Hem,  little;  rotl^,  red;  weif,  white. 
In  this  shape  it  remains,  when  it  b  put  after  a  substan- 
tire:  as,  ^dfOT  Rug  unb  tapfeV/  Csesar  prudent  and 
bmye.  It  is  of  no  consequence,  whether  the  substantive 
be  of  the  singular  or  plural  number;  the  adjective, 
when  placed  after  it,  is  invariable:  for  example,  2)ie 
Simer  Ifil^n  unb  f^errfd^ffid^tig/  the  Romans  bold  and 
ambitious.  The  same  after  a  verb :  as,  bet  !Blann  ifl  %\Xt, 
the  man  is  good;  bie  %QXhz  %i\^t  totl^/  the  colour  is  called 
^;  e$  ifl  fait/  it  is  cold.  Nor  does  the  number  of  the 
verb,  singular  or  plural,  make  any  difference :  as,  {te  {tnb 
gtof ,  they  are  great. 

Adjectives,  in  the  first  form,  mostly  terminate  in  con- 
sonants. Some  end  in  the  diphthongs,  aVi,  tVL,  ZXi  as, 
gcau,  grey ;  tttVi,  faithful ;  fret/  free :  and  several  in  e» 
as,  blibe/  bashful;  bange/  anxious;  ta%t,  narrow;  ge« 
f(^n)inbe/  quick;  b&fC/  bad,  naughty,  or  angry;  tdxlt,  not 
dear,  troubled. 

Second  Form. 

When  the  adjective  is  placed  before  the  substantive 
to  which  it  belongs,  without  an  article  antecedent,  it 
stands  in  this  form,  which  is  declined  in  the  following 

manner :  — > 

I  2 
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Sinffular. 

Plural 

Mmc            Fem. 

Neut. 

Norn,  guter,      flute/ 

flutea^ 

flute* 

Gen.  gute§/      fluter, 

iVLtt^^ 

fluter* 

Dat.  fluteni/     fluter 

flutem* 

fluten* 

Ace.  fluten,     flute. 

iixM. 

flute* 

Examples :  guter  SBeitt/  good  \viiie ;  gute  WXi^,  good 
milk ;  guteS  ffiiet,  good  beer. 

Observations. 

e 

1.  When  two  or  more  adjectives  are  before  the  same 
substantive,  without  an  article  preceding  them,  thej 
ought  all  to  submit  to  the  second  form,  as  in  these  ex- 
amples: fluter,  alter,  rotifer  SBetn,  good,  old,  red  wine; 
flute,  f u^e,  frifc^e  SKild),  good,  sweet,  new  milk ;  gute§, 
jlarf  e§,  braune§  SSier,  good,  strong,  brown  beer.  But  in 
the  genitive  and  dative  cases  singular,  and  in  the  genitive 
plural,  it  often  happens,  that  only  the  first  adjective  com- 
plies with  this  mode  of  declension,  and  the  others  adopt 
the  termination  en*  This  is  admitted,  with  the  intention 
of  avoiding  a  disagreeable  repetition  of  e$,  em,  er*    For 

instance,  gen.  sing.  fluteS,  alteii,  rotl^en  SBBeineS ;  gutcr, 
fiif en  SRild) ;  dat.  sing,  gutem,  fiorf en,  braunen  JBferc ; 

gen.  pi.  guter,  alten  SBeine*  The  ending  e$  is,  in  the 
adjective  even,  sometimes,  displaced  by  en,  when  only  a 
substantive  in  $  follows:  as,  guten  %^ii\^,  in  a  great 
degree;  anbem  5£l^eiK,  on  the  other  hand;  meijleu 
$l(^il6,  for  the  most  part;  gri^ten  %\)ZX%  for  the  greats 
est  part ;  wiOrigen  galls,  in  a  contrary  case ;  folgenben 

SEageS,  the  day  following;  ben  erjfen  3uni  tjerwiclienett 
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%^xa,  the  first  of  June  of  last  year ;  guten  SBut^eS,  of 

good  cheer;  trodeneti  ^ufeS/  with  a  dry  foot;  jlel^enben 
Suf e$/  without  loss  of  time ;  aXttXi  UrfptungeS,  of  old 

original;  eine  Hit  WDllettcn  S^Wfl^^/  *  ^^  of  worsted  stuff. 
The  repetition  of  €t  is  less  objectionable  than  that  of  e6  ; 
and  I  think  it  preferable  to  an  iteration  of  eti :  as  gutet/ 

fttfer,  frlfc^t  WMi,  better  than  gutet,  f&flen,  frifc^n 

9ti(4«    In  the  following  example,  en  would  certainly  be 

less  pleasing  to  the  ear:  Sine  {Retire  )oof)lRingenber 

2)cutf(^r  SSetfe/  a  series  of  harmonious  German  verses ; 

Ueberfegungen  altet  ©tied^ifd^er  unb  Sateinifcber  @cl^rift« 

{teller/  translations  of  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  authors : 
in  which,  if  en  be  substituted  for  et/  in  2)eutfc^en/  ©tie* 
^tfd^en,  Sateinffd^en/  the  harmony  of  the  sentence  is  di- 
minished. The  et  should  not  be  unnecessarily  removed, 
as  is  sometimes  done :  9ladb  93ebd  guten  !2Cnleitung/  after 

the  good  precepts  of  Beda ;  ml t  beineS  SSaterS  gutigen 

Sckubni^/  with  your  fathers  kind  permission ;  itm  %xaCi* 
Ke'n§  fd^inen  ©efiaU  WiUen/  for  the  sake  of  Amelia's  beau- 
tiful countenance ;  2Clce jl'S  wetfen  (gtmabnung  eingebenf / 

mindful  of  Alcest's  wise  admonition :  where  it  should  be 

Sttter,  gfitiger,  f4)5ner,  weifer* — The  termination  en  be- 
longs to  the  third  and  fourth  forms,  so  that,  when  it  is 
anywhere  else  adopted,  an  intermixture  of  the  forms  may 
be  said  to  take  place.  It  is  not  unusual  to  see  it  em- 
ployed in  the  vocative  case:  as,  Sieben  Seute/  gopd  people; 

for  Uebe  geute,* 


*  For  this  practice  Wieland,  and  other  good  authori- 
ties, may  be  quoted.    The  irregularity  would  be  done 
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2.  It  is  doubtfuly  whether^  after  the  following  plurals, 
CSU,  all;  toenifje/  few;  mefirere,  maxiy^  several;  etlU^, 
some,  sundry;  eitlige,  some;  mattd^/  several;  foh^e, 
such ;  felbfge/  such — the  ac^ectives  ought  to  be  placed  in 
the  second,  or  in  the  subsequent  forms.  And  it  is  to  be 
remarked,  that,  in  the  nominative  and  accusative  cases, 
the  second  form  is  generally  used  after  eintgC/  ttlH^t 

t)iele/  mnfge/  manc^,  mel^me;  and  after  aUe,  felbige, 

fold^e/  it  may  be  used  * :  but  in  the  genitive  the  termin- 
ation etl/  of  the  other  forms,  should  always  be  preferred. 
Examples : 

PlurdL 
Nonu  etnige  gute  SeutC/  some  good  people 

Gen.    einiger  guten  Seute;  of  some  good  people 
Dat.    einigen  guten  Seuteti/  to  some  good  people 
Ace.    etnige  gute  tiViXz,  some  good  people. 

Nom.  aUe  gute  fDtenfd^en,  all  good  men 

'  Gen.  aUer  guteti  9Renf(t)en/  of  all  good  men 

Dat  aUen  guten  fDtenfd^en/  to  all  good  men 

Ace.  aUe  gute  SRenfd^en/  all  good  men. 

3.  Words  that  are  not  declined,  such  as  adverbs,  some 
adjectives,  and  most  of  the  cardinal  numbers,  have  no  ia- 


away  by  understanding  a  personal  pronoun,  before  the 

vocative :  as,  ^x  Ueben  Seute* 

*  Wieland  forms  ail  the  cases  of  the  plural  in  ett/  after 

aae« 
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fluenoe  upon  the  adjective.  When,  therefore,  after  such 
i^oidsy  the  adjectiTe  is  followed  by  a  substantive,  it  will 
appear  in  the  second  form.    For  example:  sing,  masc 

Sejr  guter  SBeiti/  very  good  wine ;  pL  fel&r  gute  3Bettf4)en, 

very  good  people ;  sing.  fem.  tttOd^  (olte  9BiI4)/  some  cold 
milk;  sing,  neut  t){el  Weiffied  93robt/  a  great  deal  of  (or 
much)  white  bread ;  n>enig  jiar!e$  Stet/  a  small  quantity 
of  (or  a  little)  strong  beer.   Plural  with  numerals;  Btt^^^^MS 

tfl))fere  SRdnner,  twenty  brave  men ;  je^n  fd^inc  grauen, 

ten  handsome  women ;  t}ier  Heine  itinbet/  four  Httle  child- 
ren. Sing,  and  pL  ^CQetlei  bunted  $a)){er;  all  kinds  of 
vari^ted  paper;  aQetlei  [define  @a(l^en/  all  sorts  of  fine 
things.  The  same  with  aQet^anb,  all  kinds ;  mancbetlei/ 
ttveial  kinds. 


Third  Form* 

When  the  definite  article,  or  a  pronoun  demonstrative, 
relative,  interrogative^  or  the  adjectives  m^X^tXf  jeber/ 

ietmbcT;  jegluiber/ go  before; 

The  a^ective  is  thus  declined  :  — - 

» 
1.  WiQi  the  DefiniU  Aiiiid^ 

Siruftdar. 


Norn,  ber  gute, 

bie  gute. 

baS  gute 

Geo.  bedguten. 

ber  guten, 

beagiitem 

Dat  bemguten, 

ber  guten, 

bem  guten< 

Ace  ben  guten, 

bie  gute, 

I  4 

bad  gute« 
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PlurdU 


Nona,  bic  guten* 
Gen.  ber  gutem 
Dat.  benguteni 
Ace.  bie  gutem 


Examples :  nom.  bet  gute  SRantl/  the  good  man ;  bie 
gUte  %tCiVi,  the  good  woman ;  ba§  gUte  Ainb,  the  good 

child ; — gen.  bcS  gutcu  SRatitteS,  ber  gutcn  grau,  be« 
guten  JtinbeS,  &c. 

iStii^nffar. 

Nom.  biefet  gute^  btefe  gute,         biefeS  gute* 

Gen.  bfefeS  guten,  bieferguteti/  '    btefeS  guten* 

Dat.  biefemguteu/  btefet  guten,       biefemgutem 

Ace.  biejfen  guten,  biefegute,         biefeSgute. 

Plural 

Nom.  btefe  guten* 
Gen.  biefergutem 
Dat.  biefengutem 
Ace  btefe  guten* 

Examples :  biefer  gute  @o^n/  this  good  son ;  biefe  gute 

Xod^ter,  this  good  daughter ;  biefed  gute  Ainb,  this  good 
child)  &c. 
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8.  WUh  a  Pronoun  JReUuiv€f  or  IntetrogtUive* 

Singular. 

Norn,  tvdd^  gfxtt,  rodi}t  gait,  xo^t^  ^uU* 

Gen.  Welches  guteti/  Yoelci)er  guten/  n>e((l^eS  gutetu 

Dat  ipeld^em  guten,  tDeld^ct  guten;  weld^em  gutem 

Ace.  mel^guteu/  welci^egute;  n)elci;e$  gute« 

Plural 

Norn,  welc^e  guten« 
Gen.  weld^er  guten* 
Dat.  weld^en  guten« 
Ace.  melci^e  guten* 

Examples;    X0d6)CX  gute  fSRanU/  which  good  man; 

»el^e  gute  %xavi,  which  good  woman ;  weld^eS  gute  Stixii, 

which  good  child,  &c.  —  X0tl6l)tX,  like  whichf  in  English, 
is  used  both  in  a  relative  and  interrogative  signification. 

4.  With  the  adjectives,  xnotniftx,  many  a  one;  jebet/ 

iebweber,  ieglld^er;  each,  every. 

Singular, 

Norn,  mand^et  gute,  manege  gute,     manc^eS  gute* 

Gen.  mand^e6  guten,  manci^er  guten,  mand^eS  guten* 

^t.  man^m  guten,  mand^er  guten,  mani)txn  guten* 

Ace  mand^n  guten,  mand^egute,     mand^eS  gute« 

I  5 
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Plural. 
Nom.  mand^  guten  (more  commonly,  ffXtt)* 

Gen.  mand^er  guten* 
Dat  man(!^en  guten* 

Ace.  manc|)e  guten  (more  commonly,  gute). 
Examples:  ntanci^er  gute  SSater,  many  a  good  father; 

manege  gute  fOtntttt,  many  a  good  mother;  mand^eS  gute 

J(inb/  many  a  good  child.    In  the  same  manner,  jeber^ 

jebC/  iebed;  iebmebet/  iebwebC/  jebwebe^;  and  iegUc^cr 
iegllc|)e,  icgUcbe^* 

1.  The  demonstrative  pronouns,  as  many  as  there  are 
(see  the  following  chapter),  govern  the  adjective  in  this 
form.  Of  relatives  and  interrogatives  there  are  none 
which  can  be  joined  with  an  adjective,  besides  the  one 
mentioned. 

2.  Some  participles,  which  are  used  in  a  demonstrative 
capacity,  seem  to  have  the  same  influence  upon  the 
declension  of  the  adjective.  Of  this  description  are: 
befagt/  aforesaid;  folgenb/  following;  gebad^t/  aforemen- 
tioned. For  example :  befagter  alte  SKantl/  the  said  old 
man;  gebad)te$  mue  ^aui,  the  new  house  mentioned; 
folgenbed  fd^5ne  SBerf/  the  following  beautiful  work.  Sing, 
nom.  befagter  olte  fSJtann,  the  said  old  man ;  gen.  befagteS 

alten  SRanned/  of  the  said  old  man ;  dat  befagtem  olten 
SRanne/  to  — — ;  ace  befagten  alten  ^axm,  the  said  old 

man.     Plural  nom.  befagte  alten  Wtinxitt,  the  said  old 

men ;  gen.  befagter  alten  ^imtx,  of  -— « ;  dat.  befagten 
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alten  STOdnnem,  to  - — ;  ace.  befagte  altcn  SRdnnet/  the 

said  old  men,  &c« 

7%e  Fotire4  Farm. 

This  form  takes  place  after  the  indefinite  article ;  after 
cardinal  numbers  which  are  declined  * ;  after  the  negative 
adjective  StiiXi,  none;  and  after  pronouns  personal  and 
possessive.    The  inflexion  is  as  follows :  — 

1.  With  the  Indefinite  Article^  and  some  Numerals. 

Singidar. 

Norn,  ein  guter,  eine  iutz,  tin  gutcS^ 

Gen-  elne*  guten,  ciner  guten,  eine§  gutcn* 

Dai  einemgutett/  einergutett/  einemgutem 

Ace.  einen  guteit/  eine  gute/  ein  gute§« 

Examples :  ein  gutet  SRann^  a  good  man ;  eine  gute 
Srau ;  ein  guteS  JUnb*    Gen.  eineS  guten  SRanneS,  &c 

There  is  no  plural  to  the  indefinite  article.  It  serves 
also  for  the  numeral  One^  and,  as  such,  is  declined  in 

•  Such  are  only  the  first  numeral,  tin,  eine/  ein,  through- 
oat  the  singular;  and  )wei/  two,  brei/  three,  in  the  geni- 
tive and  dative  cases.  The  nominative  and  accusative 
of  jwei  and  ixti,  which  have  no  variable  terminations^ 
have  the  character  of  other  cardinal  numbers,  and  do 
not  affect  the  ac^ective ;  but  leave  it,  before  the  substan- 
tive, in  the  second  form:  for  example,  jwei  {iarfe  fSHtan' 
net;  two  strong  men;  btei  iunge  fSlabd^en/  three  young 

0t1s;  loier  (leine  itnaben,  four  little  boys. 
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the  same  manner.  Of  the  other  numerals,  }YOet/  two, 
and  btct/  three,  are  only  declined  in  the  genitire  and 
dative,  when  put  before  adjectives ;  in  this  manner :  — 

PluraL 
Nonu  jtt)el  (btef)  gute  8eute,  two  (three)  good  people. 

Gen.  jweler  (bteier)  gutcn  8eute,  of  two  (three)  good 

people. 

Dat  jwefen  (brelen)  guten  geute,  to  two  (three)  good 

people. 
Ace.  jwei    (bret)    gutc    8eutc,   two    (three)   good 
people, 

Obtervatumi. 

1*  When  the  numerals  have  no  declinable  terminadon, 
as  here,  in  the  nominative  and  accusative  cases,  the 
adjective  after  them  remains  in  the  second  form.* 

2.  The  word  hcibC/  both,  is  to  be  considered  as  sudb 
a  numeral^  and  the  adjective  after  it,  is  to  be  put  in  the 
second  form,  in  the  nominative  and  accusative  cases. 

2.  WUk  the  Negcawe^  SttiXi,  none. 
Singular. 

Nom.  lein  ^utcr,  f  eine  gutc,  f  efn  gutefi^ 

Gen.  feineSguten/  (einetguten,  fetneSguten« 

Dat.  {etnem  guten,  feinergutett;  (einem  guten* 

Ace  (einengttten/  feinegute,  (einguteS* 

PhardL 

Nom.  {eine  gutem  Dat  f  einen  gutem 

Gen.  fclnerguten^  Ace  f elne  guten^ 

•  See  Elements,  (3d  edit)  p.  25. 
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Examples ;  {ein  gutet  SRanii;  no  good  man ;  {eine  gate 
Stau ;  f ein  ^ta  Jtinb,  &c 

S«  With  a  Personal  Pronomu 
Singular* 

Norn.  16)  atmtx,  idi)  atim,  id^  atma* 

Gen.  (not  usual  in  the  personal  pronoun). 

Dat  mitatmm,         mixaxmtn,        mirarmetu 
Ace.  mi6)  avmm,        mi6)  attm,        mid)  atrntS 

Plural. 

Norn,  xcit  armen*  Dat  unS  armem 

Gen.  (not  used).  Ace  un§  atmen* 

The  same  with  the  other  personal  pronouns^  bU/  thou ; 
et/he;  fte/She. 

Examples :  M)  dxmzt  fDtantt/ 1  poor  man;  ii)  otme  %taVi, 
I  poor  woman ;  id^  arme§  SXvb,  I  poor  child;— bu  ftont' 

mer@ol^n/  thou  dutiful  son;  bu  fromme  SoAtet/  thou  du- 
tiful daughter;  bU  ftommei  icmm,  thou  gentle  lamb. 

4.  WUk  a  Possessive  Pronoun* 
Singular. 

Nom.  mein  gutet;  meinegute,  meinguteS^ 

Gen.  meine6  guteu;  meiner  gutett/  meineS  guten« 

Dat  meinem  guten,  meinev  guten,  meinem  gutetu 

Ace.  meinen  gutett;  meine  gute,  mein  gute8« 

Norn,  meine  guten«  Dat  meinen  gntem 

Gen.  meiner  gutem  Aco.  meine  gutem 
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The  same  with  the  other  possessives :  as,  beitt/  thy ; 
fdn  his,  iU ;  ll()r/  her ;  unfer,  our ;  cuet,  your ;,  ifyc,  theur. 

AddiHoncd  Remarks  on  the  Adjectives. 

I.  When  the  adjective,  in  the  first  form,  ends  in  el  or 
et/  the  C/  before  I  and  x,  is  in  the  other  forms,  generally, 
thrown  out :  for  instance,  ebel/  noble. 


2d  form,   eblct, 

eble,               cblefi* 

Gen.  ebleS, 

cbler,              ebleS,  &c. 

sdfomh  bet  ebic, 

bie  eblc,          ba§  eblc* 

Gen.  beS  eblcn, 

bet  eblcn,        be8  eblen,  &c 

^thfomiy  ein  ebler, 

elne  eble,         ein  ebleS* 

Gen.  efneS  eblen, 

einer  eblen,      eined  eblen,  &c 

In  the  same  manner : 

Sauter,  pure,  unmixed. 

2d  form,  lauttcr, 

lautre,             laixtxz^* 

Gen.  lautre§, 

lautrer,           lautreS,  &c. 

Sdform,  ber  kutre, 

bie  lautre,        baS  lautre,  &c. 

uhform,  efn  lautrer, 

eine  lautre,      ein  lautre§,  &c 

Frequently  the  e,  which  remuns,  is  put  before  1  and 
r,  when  the  termination  is  in  n:  as,  ebeln,  instead  of 

eblen ;  lautem,  instead  of  lautrem 

II.  The  adjective  \^^,  high,  has  this  peculiarity, 
that,  in  the  other  forms,  the  final  d^  is  exchanged  for 
the  simple  1^,  viz. 

2d  form,  jf^ol^er,  l^olf^c,  l^ol^eS^ 

Sdform,  bet  l^ol^e,       bie  |)ol^e,       baS  l^ol^e* 
4^formj  ein  ^o)^,      eine  l^ol^e,     ein  1)tH)a. 
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The  circumstance  has  been  adverted  to,  and  accounted 
for,  p.  54.  second  note.  Compare  also  what  is  said  of  the 
comparative  and  superlative  degrees. 

III.  The  terminations  of  some  adjectives,  and  chiefly 
of  those  that  end  in  id^t,  and  ig,  supply  very  difierent 
meaniDgs :  {g  relates  to  the  matter,  or  substance,  of  which 
a  thug  consists,  or  is  made ;  and  ic^t  signifies  similitude^ 
or  resemblance :  as,  blumtg/  flowery,  full  of  flowers ; 
blumid^t/  flowen-like,  resembling  flowers;  lupfetig/  cop- 
pery, containing  copper ;  f u^fettclt)t/  coppery,  resembling 
copper,  like  copper.    This  becomes  very  evident,  when 

we  say :  woHige  gcOe,  woolly  skins ;  efti  wottid^ter  ^im- 

mel,  a  woolly  sky ;  efn  Jf^aatigeS  ®c|t4)t,  a  hairy  face ; 
^aaric^tc§  ©ilber,  hairy  silver ;  ^upfettget  @anb,  copper 

sand ;  ef ne  f upf crfcfcte  Slofe,  a  copper  nose ;  efn  jleinigef 
SBej,  a  stony  road ;  eine  jieinicl()te  JBim,  a  stony  pear. 

IV.  Some  adjectives  are  never  declined,  and  others 
only  when  an  article,  or  pronoun,  is  before  them.  Of 
the  first  description  are,  those  ending  in  lei  .*  as,  eincrlef/ 
of  one  kind,  or  of  the  same  kind  ;  ^XOtXtxUi,  of  two  kinds ; 
breterlei/  of  three  kinds ;  t)iererlei/  of  four  kinds,  &c. ; 
a&erlei;  of  all  kinds ;  mand^erlei/  of  several  kinds ;  t)ielerlet/ 

of  pany  kinds.  Add  to  these,  aUtxi)CLni,  of  all  kinds,  of 
all  sorts;  and  the  word  einanbet/  one  another,  each 
other;  ttxoa^,  something  of,  some.  Examples:  itxoa^ 
SBteT/  some  beer ;  aUetlei  SBettt/  wine  of  various,  or  all, 

kmds :  aUerl^aiib  ©ac^en,  things  of  all  kinds ;  mlt  cinanber, 

with  one  another.  Of  the  second  class  are,  ganj,  all, 
whole;  j^alb/  half.    Examples:  without  an  article,  or 
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pronoun,  ganj  2>etttf(^lanb/  all  Grermany,  or  the  whole  of 
Germany;  ^alb  %xanhtld),  half  France,  that  is,  the  half  of 
France :  with  an  article,  or  pronoun,  ber  ganje  (Stanim,  the 

whole  tribe,  gen.  bed  gatijen  &taamay  &e. ;  btefe  gan^e 

@tabt/  this  whole  town ;  mdn  gan)e§  jDorf/  my  whole  vil- 
lage ;  bie  \)albz  SSelt/  half  the  woiid. 

V.  The  adjectiyes  t)td/  much,  and  tOtnlQ,  little,  may 
be  used  in  the  first,  or  adverbial  form,  before  substan- 
tives: as,  t)iel  SSefn,  much  wine;  kDCnig  SSein,  little 
wine;  t)iel  3111%  much  milk;  Yoetlig  9Ri%  Uttle  milk; 
Viel  S3iet,  much  beer ;  wenig  fiSfet;  Uttle  beer.  But  they 
ought  always  to  be  declined  when  they  stand  alone ;  they 
then  take  the  number  and  gender  of  the  noun  to  which 
they  refer.  SBBenig  is  even  left  in  its  adverbial  state, 
though  a  preposition  should  go  before:  as,  ndt  toenig 
®elb/  with  little  moQey.  SStel/  after  a  preposition,  is 
generally  declined,  but  not  always:  fOtit  lOtel  2Cugen  bicl) 
anjufc^aun*/  with  many  eyes  to  behold  thee;  where 
Dielen  ought  to  have  been  put,  instead  of  loiel*  When  the 
definite  article,  or  any  pronoun,  stands  before  these  ad- 
jectives, they  must  be  declined :  as,  ba6  Viele  ®elb/  the 
great  quantity  of  money ;  gen.  beS  t>ielen  ©elbeS,  &c. 

biefei  t){ele  ®elb/  this  great  quantity  of  money; 
mdn  t)tele$  ®elb/  my  great  quantity  of  money;        ^ 
baS  WenigC  ®elb/  the  small  quantity  of  money; 
iened  Voenige  ®elb/  that  small  quantity  of  money; 
bein  wentgeS  ®elb/  thy  small  quantity  of  money,  to 
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SScnig/  with  the  indefinite  article  before  it,  is  not  de- 
dined,  nor  18  the  article,  joined  with  it,  inflected :  as,  eitt 

xoenig  SBeiti/  a  little  wine ;  mit  ein  n>en{g  SBeitt/  with  a 
litde  wine ;  um  dn  n^n!^  SSein^  YoiOen,  for  the  sake  of  a 
little  wine.  It  has  the  declinable  termination,  after  that 
article^  when  it  is  used  as  a  substantire ;  as,  ein  SEBenigeS/ 
a  small  quantity.  JBid  and  toettig  sometimes  govern  the 
genitiye  case :  as,  toiel  SSoIfeS/  a  great  multitude  of  people ; 
M  SSiel^eS/  a  great  number  of  cattie ;  toenig  SSafferS/  a 
small  quantity  of  water.  This  is  rather  an  antiquated 
mode  of  speaking ;  but  it  is  not  uncommon  to  xise  those 
words,  cfter  the  genitive  case,  in  the  following  and  similar 
phiases :  SS  giebt  bet  gOttlofen  ^)XXl  t>{el/  there  is  a  great 
number  of  wicked  people ;  e8  ftnb  unfet  X\At  there  are 
many  of  us ;  €$  ffnb  filter  toenig/  there  are  few  of  them. 
The  words,  ber  flottlofett  8eutC,  unfcr,  ibter,  are  genitive 
cases,  governed  by  Did  and  n)en{g«  In  a  question,  t){el 
and  n>enig  must  naturally  be  placed  before  the  genitive : 
as,  toie  t){el  ftnb  {|)rer?  how  many  are  there  of  them? 
tote  menig  ftnb  il^rer  ?  how  few  are  there  of  them  ?  The 
fact  is,  that  toid  and  wenig  are,  in  these  instances,  in- 
vested with  the  power  of  substantives.  —  Synonymous 
with  loid  is  the  word  bic  SRenge/  a  great  number,  great 
quantity,  plenty :  as,  S3ol{e$  bte  SRengC/  plenty  of  people ; 
9Uiber  bie  SSenge,  a  great  number  of  enviers  ;  SBeibet  bie 
SSenge/  plenty  of  women**  —  What  has  been  said  of  loiel 
and  loenig/  applies,  in  every  particular,  to  their  compara- 
tives, me^t/  more,  and  YoettigeT;  less.    These  also  stand 


•  See  Appendix  to  the  Elements,  Sect  IL  Note  142. 
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adverbially,  or  in  the  first  form,  before  substantives,  and 
have  the  same  latitudes,  and  the  same  limitations,  as  the 
former.  9RelE)r  ®elb/  more  money,  and  tpeniget  ®elb/  leas 
money.  And,  like  the  others,  they  oceafiionally  govern 
the  genitive  ease:  as,  foU^r  StUte  mel^t/  more  such 
people ;  unfet  ftnb  mHliXf  there  are  more  of  us ;  i^ret  {tnb 
n>eniget;  there  are  fewer  of  them ;  where,  foU^er  SeutC/ 
unfer,  i^rer,  are  genitive  cases. — gJieleS  and  wenigel 
the  neuters  of  the  second  form,  occur  in  a  substantive 
capacity,  denoting  great  quantity,  little  quantity. 

Observe  also,  that  xAA  and  toettig  must  absolutely  be 
declined  when  employed  in  the  dative.  Sr  tl^eilte  fdne 
AentniJTe  SSenigen  mit,  he  imparted  his  knowledge  to 

few ;  whilst  @r  tl^eilte  feine  Jtentni jfe  toenig  vx\t,  would 

imply  that  he  was  not  very  communicative^  he  imparted 
little  of  his  knowledge. 

These  words  must  likewise  be  declined  when  they  de- 
note numbers;  they  are  indeclinable  when  they  imply 

absolute  quantities.  Sd  xocxzxi  t)iele  ©etic^te  auf  bem 
Sifd^e;  abet  e$  ifl  nut  i()on  einem  unb  aud^  loon  biefem 

hid^t  t)iel  gegeJTen  tQCrbeit/  there  were  many  dishes  on 
the  table,  but  they  only  ate  of  one,  and  even  not  much 
of  that. 

VI.  Common  adjectives  are  sometimes  used  in  the 
first,  when  they  should  be  in  one  of  the  other  forms: 
for  mstance,  ^ijhxi  SSettet/  fine  weather,  instead  of  fc^ined 
^Better ;  ein  grop  ®l\xS,  a  great  piece  of  luck,  instead  of 
etn  grofled  ®l&(f ;  tin  reijenb  SBeib/  a  charming  woman, 
instead  of  eitt  retjenbed  SBeib ;  ein  gut  ®Ia$  SBeiU;  a  good 

glass  of  wine^  for  ein  gute6  ®Iad  SBein*    It  only  occurs 
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in  the  neuter  gender,  and,  though  rather  vulgar,  is  fre- 
quently adopted  in  poetry. 

VIL  When  two  adjectives,  of  the  same  ending,  are  be- 
fore one  substantive,  the  termination  of  the  first  is  some- 
times, for  the  sake  of  brevity,  suppressed :  Sin  tOt^'Ultb 
t^eijfeS  ®eftc^t,  a  red  and  white  &ce^  for  ein  totted  Utlb 

toeijfeS ;  f)erfonen  mdnti'Unb  weiblidKn  ®tW^tt&i  per^ 

sons  of  the  male  and  female  sex,  for  mdnnlid^ ;  ein 

genug'Unb  arbeitfomer  9Senfc^,  a  contented  and  industrious 
man,  for  genugfomct;  blei'Unb  lupferortiged  9x1,  ore 

containing  lead  and  copper,  for  bleiattigeS ;  ein  gtam«unb 
forgenfteieS  ®emutl^/  a  mind  free  from  grief  and  sorrow, 
for  gramfreted^  This  abbreviation  should  not  be  unneces-, 
sarily  adopted;  but  in  particular  situations^  it  may  be 
convenient.  It  is  also  to  be  met  with  in  nouns  sub- 
stantive ;  as,  @enfig«unb  Vrbeitfamleit/  contentment  and 
industry,  for  @enfigfam{eit ;  and  generally  indicated  by 
the  sign  of  hyphen  («).  The  Spaniards  use  a  similar 
mode  of  contraction. 

VIII.  All  participles  share  in  the  nature  of  adjectives. 
They  are  capable  of  the  same  modifications,  according  to 
the  four  forms,  and  subject  to  the  same  laws.  They  will 
be  treated  of,  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  Grammar. 

IX.  Adjectives  may  be  converted  into  substantives. 
This  is  done  either  elliptically,  or  abstractedly. 

1.  EUipticdUy^  when  a  substantive  is  understood.  Ex- 
amples :  bev  Seutfcl^e  (supply  ^axm),  the  German,  native 
of  Germany ;  bet  ©elel^rte  (supply  !S2ann)/  the  learned 
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man,  the  scholar;  ber  SSeife  (supply  9BaiUl)/  the  wise 

man;  ber SBSdtioeife/  the  philosopher;  ber  Siebfie/  or  ber 

©etiebte  (sup.  9Baim)/  the  beloved  many  the  lover ;  bet 
Sbetfle  (sup.  9Bann)/  the  man  highest  in  command,  the 
colonel;  bet  ®efanbte  (sop.  9)tann)/  the  man  sent,  the 

ambassador ;  ber  SebientC/  for  flSebietienbe  (sap.  SRann)/ 

the  waiting  man,  the  man  servant;  bet  Steifenbe  (sup. 

9Rann);  the  traveller ;  bet  SSetnKmbte  (sup.  9Rann),  the 

man  related,  the  relation;  bet  flSefannte  (sup.  SRann), 
the  man  with  whom  we  are  acquainted,  the  acquaintance; 

bte  @(^&ne  (sup.  ^taU/  or  gtauen$petfon)^  the  fair  lady, 
the  fair  one ;  bie  ©eliebte,  or  Siebjle  (sup.  %tc^x,  or  Stau^ 
enSpetfon)/  the  beloved  woman ;  bie  ^elatmte  (sup.  %t(OX, 

or  StauenSpetf on)/  the  female  acquaintance ;  bie  SSer« 
nninbte  (sup.  ^auend)>etfon)/  the  female  relation;  ba& 
®tofe  (sup.  SSefeit/  being),  that  which  is  great;  boS 
®(^6ne  (sup.  SDSefen);  that  which  is  beautiful ;  ba6  (ix%a» 
bene/  that  which  is  sublime ;  boS  (SbU,  that  which  is  noble.' 
These  substantives,  in  their  mode  of  declension,  remain 
liable  to  the  three  last  forms  of  adjectives ;  namely,  when 
no  article  is  before  them,  they  follow  the  second  form ;  for 
example,  in  the  plural,  ®z\t^xtt,  gen.  ©ek^ttet/  dat  @C« 
li^xiiXi,  ace.  ®elel^rte»  When  the  definite  article  or  a  pro- 
noun demonstrative,  &c.  precedes  the  third :  as,  sing.  nom. 

bet  S3ebtente/  the  servant,  gen.  bed  flSebtenten/  dat  bem 
IBebienten/  ace.  ben  l!Bebienten«  Plur.  nom.  bie  S3 Atenten/ 
gen.  bet  S3ebienten/  dat.  ben  fi3ebtenten,acc  bie  flSebienten* 

After  the  indefinite  artide,  or  a  pronoun  possessive,  &c  the 
fourth  form :  as,  sing.  nom.  mein  S3ef  anntet/  my  man  ac* 

quaintance,  gen.  meined  $Bef  annten/  dat  meinem  a3e(ann' 

ten/  ace  meinen  JBelannten.    Thus  in  the  feminine  gen* 
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der :  sing,  noiii,  metne  SBtldXiXtU,  my  woman  acquaintance, 

geD.meinetiBe!annten;  dat  metner  Sefanntett;  ace.  meine 
Sefannte*  Flur.  nom.  meine  jEBefannten,  gen.  meiner  JBe^ 
fannten,  dat.  meinen  jEBefannten;  ace.  meine  fi3efannten» 

In  this  manner  all  such  words  are  to  be  inflected.    But, 

2i  Those  which  become  substantives  abitraetMy^  are 
differently  treated.  They  represent  the  quality  of  the 
adjecdye  abstracted,  that  means,  as  an  object  of  itself, 
not  as  an  adjunct  to  another :  for  instance,  bad  S3(AU/ 
the  quality  of  blue,  the  colour  blue ;  bad  SRot^/  the  colour 
red ;  ba§  SSeif  /  the  colour  white ;  bad  Stunb;  the  quality 
of  round,  rotundity,  or  a  round  substance.  They  arise 
out  of  the  first  form,  the  article  in  the  neuter  gender 
being  prefixed ;  and  are  varied  after  the  second  or  fourth 
declension  of  substantives  :  as,  sing.  nom.  bad  S3IaU/  gen. 

be§  Slaud,  dat  bem  S5tau,  ace.  bad  fl5lau ;  bad  SBeig, 
beS  SBcif  ed,  bem  SBeif ,  bad  SBeif  ♦ 


SECTION  V. 

THE   COMPARISON   OF   ADJECTIVES. 

Qualities  assigned  to  persons  or  things,  may  exist  in 
them,  in  a  certain  gradation;  for  which  reason  the  ad- 
jectives, which  are  words  denoting  qualities,  are  said  to 
be  capable  of  degrees  of  comparison. 

The  comparison,  in  grammar,  is  generaDy  efiected  by 
two  degrees  ;  one  of  them  containing  the  idea  TTiore,  and 
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called  the  Con^xtraiive;  and  the  other  expressing  the 
notion  most^  and  denominated  the  Superlative* 

These  degrees  are,  in  German,  as  in  English,  produced 
by  the  addition  of  certain  letters,  or  syllables,  to  the  ad- 
jectives ;  namely,  the  comparative  by  that  of  l,  or  CC,  and 
the  superlative  by  that  of  ft,  or  efl* 

This  is  analogous  to  the  English  langpiage,  and  will  be 
easily  understood  by  the  reader.  If,  for  instance^  in 
English,  the  comparative  degree  of  bold  is  to  be  formed, 
it  win  be  done  by  adding  6r  to  it,  bolder  ;  and  if  the  sn* 
perlative  is  required,  the  addition  of  est  will  answer  that 
purpose,  boldest*  It  is  the  same  in  German,  whatever  be 
the  length  of  the  adjective  in  the  positive. 

THE   COMPARATIVE   DEGREE. 

J?t^..-.Take  the  adjective  in  its  first  form  (see  declen- 
sion of  adjectives),  and  add  to  it  er,  or  r  only,  when  it 
ends  in  e  :  you  will  then  have  the  comparative  degree  of 
the  first  form.  Examples :  ®i^hxi,,  handsome  —  compar- 
ative, fc^6ner^  handsomer;  etlge;  narrow  —  comparative^ 
enger^  narrower. 

Observations. 

1.  The  vowels  a,  0,  U,  are,  in  the  comparative  degree, 
changed  into  the  diphthongs  i,  i,  ii,  as,  Tittn,  poor,  com* 
par.  artnet/  poorer;  gcof,  great,  compar.  gtSfet/  greater; 
fur);  short,  compar.  {firjer^  shorter;  lung,  young,  corn- 
par,  iunget;  younger.  2(u  remains  unaltered,  as  rau^/ 
compar.  raul^er*  The  following  words  are  likewise  exempt 
from  the  transmutation :  (a)  JBtof ,  fcunt,  fal^l,  falf(i^/  fltO^ 
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Serabe,  glatt,  ^tiijL,  l^db,  10^,  lotg,  fnoW/  l«N/  l«i 

(weaiy),  lofl  (loose),  lofc  (wanton,  frolicksome),  matt 

morf(^,  narft,  i)latt,  plunn?,  ro^z  runb,  fad^t,  fanfe,  fatt, 
fiftteff,  Wanf ,  f(|>mal;  jlarr,  jiolj,  jhaff,  jhimpf;  toU,  wB, 

&C.  (6)  Those  which  end  in  ll^aft  and  fam :  as,  laflet^aft/ 
tugenbf^aft,  furcibtfam*  (c)  The  participles,  and  such  as  are 
shaped  like  participles;  though  they  cannot  be  deduced 
from  existing  verbs.   Of  this  description  are :  3(bgef(!^ma(f  t/ 

beio^rt,  befannt,  betagt/  bewanbert,  betoanbt,  gemogen/ 
oenoegen,  Detbul^tt;  Derl^ft/  t)em»i^t,  t)(rf(^(agen/  t>er' 
toonbt/  i^oUf  ommett/  n^o^l^obcnb. 

2.  Adjectives,  which  end  in  A,  cast  away  the  e  before  I 
in  the  comparative  d^ree :  as,  6bel;  noble,  compar.  eblet 
(for  ebder)/  more  noble ;  buitf  el/  dark,  compar.  bunflet 
(for  bunf  eler)/  darker.  A  similar  omission  often  takes 
place  in  those  ending  in  en  and  et :  as,  ix^dtXi,  dry,  com- 
par. trodner  (for  trocf  ener),  more  dry ;  off  en,  open,  com- 
par. offher  (for  offener),  more  open ;  wttf  ommen,  perfect, 
comp.  tooHfommner  (for  )M>Uf ommener) ;  bitter,  bitter, 

compar.  bttttet  \  ta)>fer,  brave,  compar.  ta)>frer«  But  in 
these,  the  elision  of  the  e  is  not  necessarily  required,  and 
need  not  be  practised,  except  for  some  particular  reason 
in  composition.— ^OCi)  does  not  make  the  comparative 

(icber,  but  ](^6^en 

S.  The  comparative  degree  is  subject  to  the  four  forms 
of  adjectives,  (a)  The  first,  or  adverbial :  as,  ^omer  iff 
fd^ner  oU  SSitgil/  Homer  is  more  beautiful  than  Virgil ; 

Me  @d^mejier  {ft  dltev  M  bet  SSruber,  the  sister  is  older 
than  the  brother;  bad  Jtinb  iji  weifer  aid  bet  SSater,  the 
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child  b  more  wise  than  the  father.  jDte  StSmer  XoatVX 
Qt^C^ttger  M  bie  ©ried^tl;  the  Romans  were  more  power- 
ful than  the  Grecians.  In  these  ezamples^  the  comparatiTe 
stands  in  the  first  form,  as  being  neither  preceded  by  an 
article,  nor  followed  by  a  substantive*  (6)  The  second 
form,  before  a  substantive,  without  an  article  or  pronoun 
antecedent    The  terminations  et/ 1,  ed/  are  added  to  the 

first  form :  as,  sing.  nom.  fd^inetet;  ^6)inttt,  fd^inered ; 
gci^txvc,  grftpere/  gciftt^ ;  gen.  gr5f  eted/  gci^ttvc,  ffi^t* 
re6 ;  dat.  gcb^tttm,  gr&f  eret,  grif  erem ;  ace.  gcb^ttm, 
ffci^zxz,  gr&gered«  Plur.  nom,  gr5f  ere^  gen,  gr5f  erer,  dat 
Scb^txm,  ace  gri^ere*  Examples :  3n  Xrmut^  ju  jler^ 
ben  ift  gr&gerer  Stix^m  (gr6fiiere  (Sf)xz  —  gt6f ere6  (SUM) 
aK  xtii)  unb  lafler^aft  }u  lebeti/  to  die  in  poverty  is 

greater  glory  (greater  honour  —  greater  happiness)  than 

to  live  rich  and  vicious.   S)ie  (gngldnbet  ftnb  grofcte 

itutt  aid  bie  %xaniOftn,  the  English  lure  taller  people  than 
the  French.  Here  is  the  second  form,  because  a  sub- 
stantive follows,  (e)  The  third  form,  with  the  definite 
article,  or  a  pronoun  demonstrative  or  relative  preceding. 

In  this  manner :  sing.  nom.  bet  f(^5nere^  bie  fd^inere,  boS 
fd^&nere ;  gen.  beS  fd^inereti;  bet  f(^5neren,  beS  fd^ineren ; 
dat  bem  fc^6neren/  ber  fc^6neren/  bem  f4)inei:en ;  aoc  ben 
fc^&nerett;  bie  fd^6nere,  baS  fd^6nere«  Plur.  nom.  bie  ^i)i' 
nerett/  gen.  bet  fd^ftneren;  dat  ben  fd^ineren,  ace.  bie  \6^' 

neren*  Examples:  ber  grSfere  fHaxtn,  the  greater  man; 
bie  gr6gere  %xaVL,  the  greater  woman ;  boS  grigete  Mvb, 

the  greater  child :  blefer  fd&6nere  9Rann/  biefe  fc^nere 
Srau,  biefed  fdbinere  Jtinb*  (d)  The  fourth  form,  with  tha 

indefinitive  article,  or  a  personal  and  possessive  pronovBt 

going  before :  sing,  nom*  eftt  gr5perer,  efne  gr5pere,  ein 
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grS^ereS;  gen.etne8  gr&f  ereti/  einer  gr5f  ereti/  efned  gt&fet' 
en ;  dat  einem  gr5f  ereti;  etner  gr5f  eren,  einem  gr6fleren ; 
acG.  einen  gr5^eren/  etne  gr6f  ere,  ettt  gr&f  ereg*  For  ex- 
ample :  S§  ifi  ein  griflerer  SSerlufl;  eined  S^ eunbcd  beraubt 

}U  WCrben,  aK  l^lelcr  ©d^fec,  it  is  a  greater  loss  to  be  de- 
prived of  a  Mend,  than  of  many  treasures.  Thus,  in  the 
other  genders :  efne  gt&f  ere  ^em&t^igutlg/  a  greater 
mortification,  fern.  —  ein  gt&^ered  Ungluff /  a  greater  mis- 
fortune,  neuter* 

•  •  • 

4.  In  the  additional  Remarks  on  the  Adjectives,  a  vul- 
garism has,  been  noticed,  which  consists  in  using  the  first 
or  adverbial  fono,  where  a  declinable  form  ought  to  be 
employed.  The  same  inaccuracy  is  to  be  met  with  in 
the  comparative  degree :  for  instance,  fd^6ner  SBetter,  in- 
stead of  f^JncreS  SBetter/finer  weather ;  ein  gr&f er  ®lucf, 

for  ein  gt6f  ere^  @Ku(f/  a  greater  piece  of  luck ;  but  here 
also  it  is  confined  to  the  neuter  gender. 

5.  Of  those  adjectives  which  are  irregular  in  their 
comparison,  and  those  which  do  not  admit  the  termin- 
ations of  the  comparative  degree,  an  account  will  be  given 
in  the  Additional  Remarks. 


THS  SUPERLATIVE  DEGREE. 

i&c/e.— Add  %  or  efl/  to  the  first  form  of  adjectives; 
this  raises  them  to  the  superlative  degree :  as,  fd^in, 
fine—  superl.  f^ftnfl,  finest;  grop,  great  —  superl.  grope jl, 
greatest. 
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OhserwtHons* 

1.  The  vowels  a,  0,  Vi,  are  changed  into  the  diphthongs 
a,  i,  h,  with  the  exceptions  adduced  in  the  Comparative 
Degree,  Obs.  1. 

2.  The  adjectives  in  c,  6,  6),  f,  fl,  I,  m,  n,  nt>,  r,  form 

the  superlative  in  jl :  as,  gcf4)tt)inbe,  sup.  gefd^winbcjf ; 
telfe,  sup.  Icifefl ;  grob,  sup.  gribfi ;  \)ml\6),  sup.  l|iettB# ; 
fcbarf,  sup.  fc^arfjl;  arg,  sup.  drgjl;  jung,  sup.  jfingfl; 
\6)mal,  sup.  fc^imaljl ;  furc^tfam,  sup.  f urdj^tfamjl ;  fd^Jn, 
sup.  fc^6njl ;  reljenb,  sup.  rdienbji ;  l()elter,  sup.  "^tltetft*  — 

Those  which  end  in  e  divest  themselves  of  this  letter  after 

b  and  g ;  as,  i&erbe,  sup.  I)erbfl ;  cngc,  sup.  engfl* 

3.  Those  in  avi,  CU,  ci ;  and  in  b,  f),  t,  i,  ff,  U,  mm, 
nn,  rr,  J)f,  8  or  f,  fd(),  jl,  t,  j,  make  the  superlative 
degree  in  ejt*     For  example :  JBlau,  sup.  blaueft ;  neu, 

sup.  neucfl ;  frd/  sup.  frciejl ;  wflb,  sup.  wilbejl ;  ro^, 
sup.  ro^cfl ;  f^Ianf ,  sup.  fc^lanf efl ;  jlarf  sup.  jfdrf efl ; 
bidf,  sup.  bicfejl ;  Waff,  sup.  fd^laffejl ;  toll,  sup.  toUejl ; 
bumm,  sup.  bfimmcfi ;  bfinn,  sup.  bftnnejl ;  burr,  sup. 
bfirreji ;  ilumj)f,  sup.  jlumpfeft ;  ffif ,  sup.  jfflf eft ;  grof, 
sup.  grille j! ;  morfd^,  sup.  morfcl()eji;  fcji,  sup.  fcfleji;  ^axt, 

sup.  ^drteft ;  f urj,  sup.  {&riejf ♦  But  in  these,  also,  the  e, 
before  fl,  is  frequently  omitted:  as,  bet  b&mmfie/  bet 

b&nnfle,  ber  fldrf  j!e,  ber  brettfle.    In  participles,  it  must  he 

removed :  as,  bet  gebtl^CtftC  SRenfd),  t^e  most  civilised  man. 

4.  When  f  precedes  the  termination  of  the  superlative, 
efl  is  sometimes  changed  into  U  This  is  done  in  the  word 
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grof/  great;  of  which  the  superlative  is  expressed  by 
flA^t,  instead  of  gt&f  efl ;  in  the  third  form,  bet  gA^tC, 
the  greatest,  for  gth^zftt*  The  same  contraction  may  be 
observed  in  other  adjectives,  though  not  so  commonly:  as 
in  ^h^,  sup.  third  form,  bet  ffif  fie/  the  sweetest,  for  fit^efle  ; 
Haf;  rap.  ber  bla^tt,  the  palest,  for  blafejle ;  but  it  is  not 
to  be  commended.  Set  befiC/  the  best,  which  is  now  the 
established  superlative  of  gat,  good,  is  contracted  from 
ieffefh/  bef  te«  The  superlative  of  words  ending  in  i\dl)  is 
supposed  to  be  rendered  less  disagreeable  to  the  ear  by 
substituting  t  for  ejl :  as  of  t)iel(){fcl[)/  beastly,  sup.  third 

form,  ber  toiel^ifc^te/  the  most  beastly,  for  bet  )>iel&lf(i^ejle ; 
<^6durifc^/  clownish,  ber  b^lurifd^te^  for  bdurifc^fte;  hh* 

Mfdj^/rascallj,  bet  b(lbif4)te«  But  even  by  such  means, 
words  of  that  description  cannot  be  made  tolerable ;  and 
it  IS  best,  if  possible,  to  avoid  them. 

5.  The  superlative  degree  is,  like  the  comparative, 
^oiceptible  of  the  four  forms  of  inflection ;  though  most 
^uently  used  in  the  third,  with  the  definite  article :  as, 
bet  fid^&njie/  the  handsomest;  bet  ntuiftc,  the  newest :  gen. 

be$  f(^Snjien/  bed  neuefien;  datbem  fd)5nflen;bem  neuefien, 

^  See  the  declension  of  adjectives.  Next  to  the  third, 
the  first  or  adverbial  form  is  often  employed;  or,  to 
<peak  more  properly,  a  substitute  for  that  form.  This 
conasts  in  the  dative  case  singular,  of  the  third  form, 

^th  the  word  am  prefixed :  as,  %m  fcl^5nf}en^  am  neueflem 

The  following  phrases,  t^  is  Jinesif  it  is  newest,  would  be 
expressed  by,  e9  ifl  am  fd^inPetl,  am  neuejlen*  This  cir- 
cumlocution is  to  be  thus  explained.  %m,  is  put  for  an 
bem;  an  being  a  preposition,  which  denotes  on,  nearest,  or 
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next  to  ;  and  bent/  the  dative  of  the  diefinite  article:  cense* 
quently,  axa  fc^infietl  literally  signifies  next  to  that  which 
is  finest ;  and  afterwards  simply  marks  the  superlative  de- 
gree>  in  its  first  fonui  without  any  collateral  meaning. 
It  will  be  useful  to  subjoin  a  few  examples:  3^iefe6  S^dU' 

enjimmer  ifi  am  f(l^6nflen,  tDenn  fte  ftd^  nic^t  fd^minft/this 

lady  b  handsomest,  or  most  hand  ome>  .when  she  does  not 

paint  herself.  3<ner  Slcbnet  ijl  {mmer  am  gtJf ten,  wenn 
er  {td^  an  bie  Seibenrd^aften  n^enbet;  that  orator  is  al^rays 

greatest,  when  he  addresses  the  passions.    @$  tvtrb  atn 

be{!en  fepn;  l^eute  vx  «^aufe  }u  bleiben/  it  will  be  best  to 

stay  at  home  to-day.  -—  The  prepositions  attf/  upon,  and 
JU/  to,  are,  for  a  similar  purpose,  connectecf  with  the 
superlative  degree.  They  are  then,  like  an,  contracted 
with  the  article :  auf  baS,  into  ailf?  5  JU  bem,  fnto  jum* 
But  their  signification  is  not  so  extensive  as  that  of  an* 
They  only  describe  the  manner  in  which  a  thing  is  done 
or  exists:  for  cxiaimple,  XiifS  fc^ftnfte  eingerid^tet,  arrai^ed 
in  the  finest  manner ;  aufd  t>olIommen{ie  au$gef&^rt;  ex* 
rented  in  the  most  perfect  manner:  Xuf  governs  the 
accusative;  the  adjective,  therefore,  ends  in  z,  which 
is  the  termination  of  the  neuter  of  that  case,  in  the  third 
form.  ^Vi  is  joined  with  the  dative :  as,  ^Uta  ^d^hxi^t^i 
in  the  finest  manner ;  )um  t)OQf ommenjf en,  in  the  most 
perfect  manner.  The  use  of  the  two  prepositions  hist 
mentioned,  especially  of  )U/  is  not  so  current,  nor  so 
classical,  as  that  of  the  former.  —  The  first  or  adverbial 
form  of  the  superlative  degree,  in  its  original  state,  per- 
-haps  appears  only  in  the  word  attetliebjf/  most  lovely  of 
all :  as,  bad  ifi  aUerUebfl/  that  i»  most  lovely.  But  even 
here,  it  is  not  quite  pure;  the  word  aQet/  disguises  it 
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nearly  as  much  as  am,  aUf§,  or  jUm#  gfebff,  by  itself, 
for  ex.  ba6  tfl  Itebfl/  never  occurs.    If  it  be  remarkedf 

that  the  following,  ouf erfl,  \)h6)ft,  iungji,  Idngjl,  meij!,t 
gc^orfamll,  gnabigji,  freunWf d&j!,  \)crbinblicl^fl,  and  others, 

are  superlatives  of  the  first  form ;  it  must  be  consi- 
dered) that  they  are  mere  adverbs  when  thus  used,  and 
have  not  the  nature  of  adjectives.  They  will  be  men- 
tioned in  their  proper  place.  — *  The  second  form  of 
the  superlative  is  chiefly  to  be  seen  in  the  vocative 
case^  which  is  like  the  nominative :  as,  sing.  Stebjiet 
SSrubet/  dearest  brother ;  tl^euetfle  QiftOtfltX,  dearest  sis^ 
ter ;  fd||5n|leS  ^inb,  most  charming  child ;  plur.  WUtblgjte 
%ttmit,  most  worthy  friends.  —  In  the  fourth  form,  the 
superlative  is  to  be  found  after  the  personal  and  posses- 
sive pronouns*;  as,  3db  drmflcr  SRcufd^,  I  poorest  man; 
bu  t^euerfier  JBvubet/  thou  dearest  brother;  bu  liebfle 
©(fiwcfter,  thou  dearest  sister ;  ij^t  fii^Snflen  JSinber,  ye 

most  charming  children ;  mein  Uebfiet  jSSvubet/  my  dearest 
brother ;  beine  Hebjie  ©C^weflcr,  thy  dearest  sister ;  and 
so  with  the  rest. 

6.  The  word  aUtX,  which  means  *^  of  all,"  being  the 
genitive  plural  of  aU,  all,  is  sometimes  prefixed  to  the 


*  After  the  indefinite  article  it  is  hardly  ever  used.  In 
other  languages,  —  for  instance,  in  the  Italian,  and  even  in 
the  Dutch,  —  it  occurs  in  combination  with  that  article  * 
nor  is  it  uncommon  to  meet,  in  English,  with  phrases  like 
these :  ^'  a  most  severe  winter,  a  most  cruel  disappoint^ 
ment."  In  German,  some  adverb,  such  as  Jit\)X,  very; 
au^etft,  extremely  ;  J^h6)ft,  highly ;  would  be  employed. 
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superlative  degree  to  increase  its  force :  as,  bet  attetbejie 

gjtann,  the  very  best  man ;  bfe  atterfdf)6njic  grau,  the 

most  beautiful  woman  of  all. 


AddiHonal  Remarks  on  the  Comparison  of  AdjeeUves, 

I.  Some  adjectives  do  not  admit  the  degrees  of  com- 
parison, hj  means  of  additional  terminations.     They  are : 

angfl,  bctett^  eingcbcnf,  feinb,  gar,  gram,  red&t,  unrcc^t, 

tl(^e{I^aft»  Others  refuse  it  partly.  Of  this  kind  are  the 
participles ;  and  the  adjectives  ending  in  ^aft,  xi},  tfc^ ; 
which  only  suffer  the  comparative  degree  in  the  first  form. 

We  may  say,  gel^drtetet,  gegrunbeter,  in  the  first  form, 

more  hardened,  more  grounded,  from  the  participles 
ge^drtet,  gegrunbet ;  but  the  ear  would  be  offended  at 

the  sound  of  the  following  forms :  ge^drtcter,  ge^drtctew, 
gel^drt^toeS ;  ber  gcbdrtetcrc ;  eln  gcgrftnbeteter,  tint  ge* 
grfinbetere,  cln  gegrunbctcrcS*  Thus,  in  the  adjectives, 
Icbl^aft,  gewiffenl^aft,  lai^zxXxi),  t^erdnbcrlid^,  bdurif^,  loer* 

fd^tDenberifd^,  and  others,  it  is  allowable  to  make  use  of 

the  first  form ;  Iebl{)after,  gcwlffentiafter,  ldd()crlld^cr,  m* 

fci^tt)enbcrifcl()er,  ()durlfd()er ;  but  the  subsequent  forms, 

cin  lebl^aftcrer,  ber  Idc^erlidj^ere,  &c.  could  not  be  endured. 

The  superlative  degree  is  not  liable  to  the  same  objection. 
It  is  not  inconsistent  with  good  language  to  say,  b(V 

leb]()aftefte,  ber  Idd^erHd^iJle,  and  even  ber  gegrunbetjle,  ber 

gel^drtetfte  .*  though  the  adjectives  in  i\i^,  which  are,  of 
themselves,  disharmonious,  produce  a  sound  still  more 
unpleasant,  when  augmented  by  the  hissing  termination 

of  the  superlative:  as,  ber  bduerifd^epe* 
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IL  When  the  degree  of  comparison  are  not  expressed 
by  the  termination)  certain  adverbs  are  made  use  of  for 
that  purpose;  namely,  mif^t,  more»  for  the  comparative; 
and  <m  meiflen/  most,  for  the  superlative.    For  example : 

fetnb;  inimical;  meJ^t  feinb/  more  inimical;  am  meljten 

feinb,  most  hostile ;  tf^tii^aft,  partaking ;  mt\)X  tl^efll^aft, 
m  meiflen  tt^ziX^a%  Those  adverbs  are  sometimes 
put  to  adjectives,  which  are  capable  of  the  comparative 
teiminations,  when,  by  this  expedient,  any  harshness,  or 
abruptness  of  sound,  may  be  obviated.    Thus,  in  toa^t, 

true ;  comp.  xoal)nt,  sup.  wal&refl ;  where  mt\)T  roafft,  am 
meiflen  X0a\)T,  may  be  used:  as,  bUfe$  t^  nod^  mtfyc  toa\)X 
M  ieneS;  thb  is  still  more  true  than  that  —  After  the 
deduction  of  the  few  words  which  have  been  mentioned,, 
all  adjectives  form  their  degrees  of  comparison  by  means 
of  the  terminatiotts ;  and  the  adverbs  mz^t,  am  meifien^' 
caoDot  be  arbitrarily  substituted.  However,  when  two 
different  adjectives  are  to  be  compared  with  one  another, 
it  must  be  done  by  me^t :  as,  (gr  iff  mel^r  (ufiig  aU 
traurig/  he  is  more  merry  than  sad;  2(upfiug  xoat 
melS)r  fjiiidlii)  al^  tapftt,  Augustus  was  more  successful 
than  brave.  This  comparison  could  not  be  effected  by 
the  termination  of  either  adjective. 

III.  The  following  words  are  irregular  in  their  com- 
parison :  @ut/  good,  comp.  beffet/  sup.  am  beflen ;  »iel/ 
much,  comp.  me^r,  sup.  am  me^rflen,  or  am  meiflen*  — 

The  comparative  degree,  mthx,  when  put  in  a  decUnable 
form,  generally  receives,  besides  the  usual  terminations, 
the  syllable  re  before  them.    The  second  form  of  mel&r 

should  be  mtijux,  mel^rc,  mtfyxt^,  plur.  me^re ;  but  it  is 
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commonly  expressed  hj  tnd)Xtxtt,  mel^me^  me^rer(§^ 
plur.  mel^ere ;  ein  mc^rered/  for  ein  mel^reS*    Thb  seems 

to  have  arisen  from  a  misconception  of  tte  declinable 
ending*;  and  might  be  laid  aside,  without  impropriety. 
Of  the  superlativesy  mel(^rfien  and  mdfttn,  the  first  may 
be  preferred,  as  more  regular,  but  the  last  is  more  coin- 
mom  -*  The  comparative  and  supedative  degrees  of  the 
adverb  halt,  vhich  are  el^et/  dta  ^t^txtf  appear  some- 
times in. the  character  of  adjectives.  —  J(>Oi)f  high,  makes, 
the  comparative  1)hi)ttf  exchanging  the  guttural  in  the 
middle  for  the  simple  aspirate ;  but  the  superlative, 
am  ^&cl^flen«  On  the  other  hand,  na\)t,  near,  has  in  the 
comparative  ndf^et/  and  in  the  superlative  am  ndd^fleil/ 
assuming,  in  the  latter,  the  guttural  instead  of  the  mere 
]^»  These,  however,  can  hardly  be  called  irregular  forms 
of  comparison. 

IV.  Some  adjectives  have  the  appearance  of  the  com- 
parative degree,  though  their  signification  does  not  cor- 
respond with  it.  They  are,  bet  talttl^Xt,  the  middle  one ; 
bet  iu^ttt^  the  exterior;  bet  innere/  the  interior;  ber 
obtXi,  the  superior ;  bet  IXXitttZ,  the  inferior ;  bet  "OOXbttt, 
the  anterior;  bet  l^intete,  the  posterior.     They  all  ha?e 


*  As  most  adjectives  of  the  comparative  degree,  in 
the  second  form,  terminate  in  etet/  etc,  eted,  it  was  erro- 
neously imagined,  that  mel^t  ought  to  do  the  same.  It 
was  forgotten,  that  this  word  (probably  contracted  from 
mii^ix)  was  already  a  comparative,  and  therefore  only 
entitled  to  the  additional  endings  tx,  t,  eS» 
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superladves;  as,  b^r  mittleflC/  bet  ivL^it^z,  ber  in* 

V.  The  comparative  and  superlative  degree  may  be 
used  substantivelj,  some  other  word  being  understood: 
as,  ber  .^ic^fie  (underst*  ®ott)/  the  Supreme  Being ;  metn 
Se^er  (underst.  ^oxva,  or  ^reunb)/  my  good  man,  my 
good  friend* 


SECTION  VI. 

THE   NUMERALS. 

Thst  are  divided  into  Cardinal  and  Ordinal  Numbers. 

A.   CARDINAL    NUMBERS. 

1*  6in/@ine/(Stn/or6iner/ 14.  lotetie^n^ 

Sine,  (SineS»  15.  funfselj^n* 

2.  jwci^  16.  fe4)jel^n» 

8-  breu  17.  Ifebcnje^n,  or  jicfcjc^n^ 
*•  \)ier^  18.  a(^tjel()n» 

5.  funf*  19.  ncunjelj^n*. 

6.  fe(ft§*  20.  ^iwanjig* 

7-  itcben*  21.  ®n  unb  jwanjig* 

8.  ad(|t»  22.  jwei  unb  jwanjig* 

9-  neun»  23.  brei  unb  jwanjig* 
^^'  ie^en/  or  je^m  24s  ^ier  unb  iwanjtg^ 

11.  elf,  or  eilf*  25.  funf  uno  iwanjfg- 

12.  i»6lf^  ,  *  26.  fcdbS  unb  jwanjig. 
13-  breiiel()en/  oi  bretiel^n«    27«  fieben  unb  itoan){g«. 
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28.  aijt  unb  }t9an}{g*  90*  neunsig* 

29.  neun  unb  itoanjig*  lOO.  l(iunbert 

so.  btei^ig^  101.  I^unbert  unb  (SinS. 

31.  (Sin  unb  brei^lg*  102.  I^unbert  unb  {wet, 

32.  )n)ei  unb  breif ig;  &c.  &c 

4a  t)teritg.  2oa  }toei  l^unbern 

41.  Sin  unb  t)ier&ig/  &c.  30a  brei  l^unbert. 

50.  funfjtg*  1000.  taufenb* 

60.  fcc^jig^  10,000.  )el^n  taufcnb^ 

70.  jiebenjlg,  or  pebjig*  100,000.  bunbwt  taufenb. 

30.  a6)tiii.  A  miUion.  Sine  fDtiUton. 

1838. 

@in  taufenb  a6)t  ^unitxt  unb  a6)t  unb  bteif  !g* 

1800. 

2Cd(^tiel^n  f)miztt,  or  taufenb  ((Sin  Xaufenb)  ai^t  ^mitxU 

1816. 

^Cc^tjel^n  l^unbert  unb  fed^jel^^n* 

I.  (SiU/  SinC;  &n,  one,  is  declined  like  the  indefinite 
article ;  but  it  is  pronounced  with  a  stronger  accent,  and 
usually  spelled  with  a  capital  (S*  It  is,  in  fact,  the 
same  word,  used  with  a  different  power*  As  a  nu- 
meral, it  is  pronounced  with  a  stronger  accent:  as, 
©in  STOann/  ©nc  grau^  When  it  stands  by  itself,  but 
with  reference  to  a  substantive,  somewhere  expressed, 
the  termination  et  is  added,  in  the  nominative  singular, 
for  the  masculine;  and  e8/  for  the  neuter  gender,  in 
the  nominative  and  accusative.  For  example :  «^abcn 
@ie  Sinen  ^ut?  have  you  got  a  hat?  I^iet  ifi  dim, 
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here  ]&  one:  ^\xi,  hat,  which  is  understood  by  refer- 
ence, is  of  the  masculine  gender;  and  therefore  it  is 

Ixm*   S^cibm  @te  ein  fDteffer  ?  have  jou  got  a  knife  ? 

M«  iff  ©neS,  here  is  one,  namely,  gReffcr,  which  being 
of  the  neuter  gender,  the  numeral  becomes  SilKd«    (Siner 

ber  SSowfirfc,  wclc^e  man  bem  SBerfaffcr  xaai^t,  one  of 

the  objections  which  are  made  to  the  author,  &c.  The 
n^ve  adjective,  lelli,  felne,  fein,  no  one»  none,  is 
treated  in  the  same  manner :  for  example,  {ein  %ViX%  no 

prince ;  letner  toon  feinen  9la(^fol0ern,  no  one  of  his  suc- 
cessors.—  Those  additional  syllables  can,  in  such  a  con- 
nection, never  be  dispensed  with,  though  from  careless- 
ness, or  ignorance,  they  are  sometimes  neglected.*  When 
the  numeral  has  no  reference  to  a  substantive  expressed, 
bnt  serves  merely  to  count,  the  additional  syllables  are 
not  so  absolutely  required;  yet  in  simply  telling  the 
numbers,  as  oney  two,  threes  four^  &C.,  it  is  usual  to  give 
to  Sin  the  additional  termination  of  the  neuter,  but 
generally  contnu^ted,  ginS,  jwei,  ferei,  xAtX,  &c.  —  ®n, 
Sine, /Sin/  may  have  the  definite  article  before  it ;  then  it 
is  declined  in  the  third  fcHtn  of  adjectives,  viz. 

Smg%dar» 

Nom.  ber  (Sine,  bfe  ©ine,  baS  Sine,  the  one. 

Gen.  beS  einen,  ber  Sinen,  beS  Sinen,  of  the  one, 

Dat  bem  @inem,  ber  @inen,  bem  Slnen,  to  the  one. 

Ace.  benSinen,  bieSine,  ba^  @lne,  the  one. 


*  Something  similar  appertains  to  the  possessive  pro- 
&oims,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  subsequent  pages. . 
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The  plural  may  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  distinguish^ 
iog  certain  classes  of  individual  objects;  as,  the  ones,' 
and  the  others}  that  means,  the  one  set,  and  the  other« 

Nom.  tie  Sineti/  the  ones;  gen.  bev  Sinen;  dat  ben  (Sinen; 

ace.  bie  (Sinen*  Pronouns  are  also  prefixed ;  as,  my  on«, 
this  one,  which  one.  Then  @{n  is  considered  as  an  ad* 
jective,  and  put  in  that  form  of  declension,  which  is  re- 
quired by  each  respective  pronoun. 

The  German  numeral  never  serves  in  a  suppletive  capa* 
city,  as  the  English  one,  in  a  good  one,  this  one^  that  one. 
Here  the  number  is  not  meant,  but  one  fills  the  place 
of -the  substantive,  which  is  understood,  since  those  words 
a  goody  thie,  that^  in  English,  cannot  well  stand  absolute, 
without  something  following.  This  peculiarity  is  unknown 
to  the  German  language ;  but  the  adjectives,  as  well  as 
the  pronouns,  are  placed  by  themselves,  without  any  such 
support. 

2.  ^X^X,  and  brei/  now  and  then  indicate  their  genitive 
and  dative,  by  additional  terminations :  gen.  ixodvc,  bteiet 
dat.  jweien,  breien^    This  is  necessary,  when  those  cases 
are  not  otherwise  distinguished:  as,  bie  @tdrfe  jn^eter 

SRdnner,  the  strength  of  two  men;  bie  ^ai^t  brder 

^5ntge/  the  power  of  three  kings.  In  these  examples, 
the  genitive  case  could  not  be  recognised,  except  by  the 
endings  of  the  numerals ;  but  if  the  article,  an  adjective, 
or  a  pronoun  were  present,  by  whose  endings  the  genitive 
might  be  known,  it  would  be  improper  to  vary  the  termm* 
ation  of  the  numerals  as,  bie  @tdrle  bet  jwei  SRdnneT/ 
the  strength  of  the  two  men ;  bte  ^aij)t  biefer  btei  Aimge, 

the  power  of  these  three  kings ;  bie  %XiUt  (Wei  aufd4^ 
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tiger  Sreunbe,  the  faith  of  two  sincere  friends.  Here  the 
genitive  case  is  determined  by  the  article,  the  pronoun, 
and  the  adjective ;  the  numerals,  therefore,  need  not  be 
inflected.  The  declinable  ending  of  the  dative  is  not  re- 
quired before  substantives ;  for  that  case  is  always  suffi- 
ciently expressed  by  the  latter.  But  when  the  numeral  is 
not  followed  by  a  substantive,  the  termination  should  be 
added,  as  a  sign  of  a  dative :  for  instance,  {(^  \^obz  ed 

iioeim  gegehem  I  have  given  it  to  two ;  ii^  \)cbt  e$  breien 

ntitgel^eilt/ 1  have  communicated  it  to  three.  Likewise 
after  prepositions,  miX  JWCien,  with  two ;  t)On  bref  eit,  from 
three.  The  other  numerals  all  admit  the  termination  of  the 
dative,  in  the  same  circumstances :  as,  {if  I^abc  i%  ti>ieren 

fiegeben;  I  have  given  it  to  foujr;  fd^  j^abe  e6  ffinfen  gefagt, 
I  have  told  it  to  five ;  tc^  l^abc  e$  )waniigen  m{tsetl()e{lt/ 1 

have  communicated  it  to  twenty,  &c.  And  with  preposi- 
tions ;  for  example,  auf  alien  t>ieren;  upon  all  fours ;  mit 
fed^fetl^  with  six.  Those  which  end  in  en  do  not  receive 
the  additional  termination :  as,  fteben,  iej^en^  bretjejl^en;  &c. 
The  termination  of  the  genitive  is  only  peculiar  to  IXOil, 
and  brei ;  and  cannot  be  assumed  by  any  of  the  rest  Its 
office  must  be  supplied  by  a  preposition,  such  as  t)On;  or 
some  other  mode  of  expression,  when  the  case  is  not  of 
itself  discernible.  —  In  ](^unbcrt,  and  taufenb^  the  dative  is 
not  to  be  signified  by  the  addition  of  en^  IjViVbtxtZXi,  taufen« 
ben ;  for  this  would  make  the  number  plural,  and  denote 
hundreds  and  thousands.  The  best  way  is  to  add  some 
substantive,  for  the  sake  of  distinguishing  the  case :  as,  ic!^ 
^abe  eS  l^unbcrt  geuten  gefagt,  I  have  told  it  to  a  hundred 

people ;  xii  %cbt  e§  taufenb  geuten  gegcbcn,  I  have  given 

it  to  a  thousand  people.  — In  compound  numbers,  the 
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tennination  ett  is  not  added :  as,  ^ox  taufent  fieben  l)Un» 
bert  unb  neun  unb  neuUiig,  before  the  year  1799. 

S.  It  is  a  property  of  the  language  of  Upper  Germany, 
to  assign  three  genders  to  the  second  numeraly  namely, 
jween  (or  {Weene)  for  the  masculine ;  j^WO  for  the  femi- 
nine ;  and  (toci  for  the  neuter.  But  in  High  German 
no  distinction  of  gender  is  admitted  in  the  cardinal  num* 
bers,  except  in  0»e.-r-S3cibe  signifies  both  ;  but  ivith  the 
article^  bie  bieben^  it  is  very  frequently  put  for  bic  IVOii, 

the  two** 

* 

4.  In  speaking  substantively  of  the  cardinal  numberB, 
for  instance,  as  the  figures  in  cards,  they  are  inade  to  be 
of  the  feminine  gender,  the  word,  bie  3^^!/  ^^®  number, 
being,  probably,  understood :   eitie  (Sin  or  (Sin§/  a  one ; 

eine  2^ci,  a  two,  a  figure  two ;  etne  £)re{/  eine  SSier  t  and 

they  end  in  the  plural,  in  tn,  according  .to  the  first  de- 
clension of  substantives :  as,  jnjep  Sinen^  two  ones ;  jtOCt 
SSteren,  two  fours,  two  figures  of  four ;  brei  Sed^fett/  three 
sixes ;  t)ier  9leuneU/  four  nines. 

5.  «^unbert  and  SEaufettb/  are  used  as  substantives,  with 
the  neuter  article:  as,  ba6  «^unbert/  the  hundred;  bad 
S£aufenb^  the  thousands  —  In  English,  the  numbers  Hun- 
dred and  Thoiuand^  when  placed  before  any  substantive, 
have,  generally,  the  indefinite  article  prefixed:  as,  a 
hundred  pounds,  a  thousand  dollars*    In  Qezman*  that 
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article  is  not  admitted :  but  you  say,   ^unbert  ^futlb^ 

taufenb  X^aler» 

6.  The  reader  will,  of  his  own  accord,  have  taken  no- 
tice of  the  mode  of  forming  the  decimal  numbers,  so 
that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  detain  him  by  any  farther 

remarks. 

B.  ORDINAL   NUMBSRS. 

These  are  declined  like  adjectives,  and  may  be  put  in 
the  four  forms.  The  most  usual  manner  of  representing 
them,  is  in  the  third,  with  the  definite  article. 

The  1st  t)cr  cr  jlCf  The  18th.  t)cr  adj^tjcl^nte^ 

2d.  ber  jweite^  19th.  ber  neun)e]()nte» 

3d.  ber  brttte«  20th.  bet  iwanjigfie^ 

^th.  ber  ))ierte»  Slst.  ber  ein  unb  iwait' 

5th.  ber  funfte*  iigjie* 

6th.  ber  fed^jle*  22d.  ber  jwei  unb  jwan- 

7th.  ber  fiebente*  jigfle* 

8th.  ber  cA)it^  23d.  ber  brei  unb  ixoaxi' 

9th.  ber  neunte*  itgfie^ 

loth.  ber  jel^nte*  24th.  ber  t^fer  unb  jwan* 

nth.  ber  elfte,  or  eflffe*  jfgfle* 

12th.  ber  iwftlfte*  25th.  ber  funf  unb  iwan^ 

13th.  ber  bretie^)nte^  jigfie* 

14th.  ber  vieriebnte^  26th.  ber  \iifi  unb  jtpan* 

15th.  ber  f  unfjel^nte*  iiflP^^* 

16th.  ber  fed^jebnte^  27th.  ber    jfeben     unb 

17th.  ber  Itebenjebnte,  jwanjigjle* 
or  ftebgel^nte^ 
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The  28th,  bcr    ad)t  unb 

29th.  bcr  neun   unb 

jwanilgfle. 
30th.  ber  breigigfle^ 
31st.  bet    eitt    unb 

bret§igjie« 
32d,  bcr   iwci    unb 

breigigfiC/  &c. 
.    40th,  ber  ^ierjigfle* 
41st  ber  ein  unb  t)ier» 

jigjle,  &c. 
50th.  ber  funfjigjiei 
60th.  ber  fed^jigjie* 
70th.  ber  fiebenjigfle, 

or  ftebjigjle* 
80th.  ber  ad^tjlg^e* 


TheSOtih.  ber  neunjigfle^ 
looth.  bet  l^unbertjle* 
101  St  ber  l^unbert   unb 

erjie* 
I02d.  ber  l^unbert  unb 

itt>e{te» 
103d.  ber  ^unbert  unb 

britte,  &c. 
200th.  ber     5n>ei    l^un« 

bertjle^ 
300th.  ber    brei     l^un* 

bertfle* 
loooth.  ber  taufenbjle* 

The  one  thoujsand  seven  hun- 
dred and  ninety-ninth. 

Der  taufenb  fteben  l^unbert 
unb  ntun  unb  neun)tsfle 


Observations, 

•  ^ 

1.  In  the  formation  of  the  ordinals,  the  first  and  third 
numbers  are  irregular  ;  but  the  rest  foUow  a  certain  rule : 
viz.  the  termination  te  is  added  to  the  cardinals,  from 
two  to  nineteen,  inclusive ;  and.fie^  from  twenty  to  the 
last. 


2.  The  ordinals  may  be  brought  under  all  the  forms 
of  adjectives.  The  first,  or  adverbial^  however,  is  not  usual. 
For  these  numbers  resemble  the  superlative  degree  in 
their  nature,  and,  strictly  speaking,  do  not  allow  that 
form.     But  a  substitute  for  it  may  be  employed,  as  in  the 
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superlative  degree,  oj  means  of  the  preposition  am :  as, 
Xm  erflen;  first ;  am  brf  tteit/  third :  or  the  idea  may  be 
expressed  by  the  third  form,  98,  he  is  the  second^  the  thirds 
instead  of,  he  is  second^  third.    Thie  second  form  would  be : 

erjlcr,  erjlc,  erjleS  ?  jwefter,  jweite,  jweiteS*  Gen.  erjlcS, 
crjler;  er jlcS ;  iXocxM,  jwclter,  iweiteS/  &c.  Examples  • 
erjier  ^Cbfc^nftt,  jweitc  ®citc,  brit(c«  Sa»>itcl,  first  section, 

second  page,  third  chapter.     Fourth  form :  efu  iXOZiUx, 

eine  jwcitc,  cin  jwelteS ;  cin  britter,  eine  britte,  tin  brittcS* 
Gen.  eineS  ixotiUn,  etner  ixozltm,  eined  ixodtzn,  &c.   In 

the  same  manner,  after  personal  and  possessive  pronouns : 

as>  3c^/  brittcr  Dfficier,  I,  third  officer :  mcitt  t)ierter  3tr» 

ttum,  my  fourth  error:  unfer  ffinfte§  ®Ia§,  our  fifth 
glass :  {^rc  fed^ jie  %la\i)t,  their  sixth  bottle.  The  third 
form,  of  course,  follows  after  demonstrative,  relative,  and 
interrogative  pronouns* 

3.  In  compound  numbers,  the  last  only  assumes  the 
shape  of  an  ordinal ;  the  foregoing  remain  cardinals :  as» 

bcr  fed^  unb  neunjigjle,  the  ninety-sixth ;  ber  taufcnb 
fteben  ^unbert  unb  fec^d  unb  a6)ti\iflt,  the  one  thousand 

seven  hundred  and  eighty-sixth;   ba6  ein  taufenb  di^t 

l^unbcrt  unb  ad)t  unb  breipigjic  3at)r,  the  year  1838, 

4.  The  adjective  2Cnber  corresponds  both  to  the  Latin 
aUusy  other,  and  to  cdter;  and  in  the  latter  sense,  it  serves 
for  the  second  ordinal  number ;  but  it  can  be  employed  as 
such  only  when  no  more  than  two  objects  are  referred  to : 
ein  Tltm  ift  f  Atjet  ali  ber  anbetC;  one  arm  is  shorter  than 
the  other. 
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AddUUmal  Retnarks  on  the  Numerals. 

Besides  the  two  divisionsy  into  cardinals  and  ordinals, 
the  numbers  suffer  a  variety  of  modifications,  which  it 
will  be  proper  to  notice. 

I.  Partitive  or  distributive  numerals,  which  are  in  Latin 
expressed  by  hini^  temiy  qtuUemif  quiniy  deni,  &c^  and  in 
English  by  two  and  two,  three  and  three  ;  or  two  at  a  timet 
three  at  a  time,  four  at  a  time,  &c, ;  or,  every  two,  every 
three,  every  four,  every  jive,  &c.  The  Germans,  like  the 
English,  avail  themselves,  for  this  purpose,  of  the  con- 
junction unb,  and:  as  ^xoi\  unb  jjB&ix,  brei  unb  bret; 

or  they  say,  3e  jwef/  le  brei,  ie  t)ler,  ic  icj^eti/  ie  jwanjig/ 
ic  btci^ig,  ie  vierjig;  ie  funfjfg,  &c.    3^/  is  an  adverb, 

signifying  ener,  and  here  denotes,  al  a  time. 

II.  Distinctives.  These  are,  in  English,  j^r«^,  secondly^ 
thirdly,  fourthly,  fifMy  ;  or,  in  the  first  place,  in  the  second 
place,  in  the  third  place.  In  German :  @r{lli(!^,  or  erflenS ; 

jweftenS,  britten^,  t)ierten§,  funftenS,  fecbjlenS,  ftebenten§, 
ad^tenS,  neuntenS,  je^ntenS,  elftenS,  5w5lften§,  brei* 
jel^ntenS,  jwanxigjlenS,  &c.  Also  thus :  jum  erflen,  jum 
jweiten,  (or  jum  anbern,)  jum  britten,  jum  tJierten,  jum 
ffinften,  &c. 

III.  Dimidiatives,  or  numbers  that  halve.  They  are 
composed  of  the  ordinals,  and  the  word  f)alb,  half.  Their 
signification  b  extraordinary:  for  example,  jbtltttfyiif 
literally,  the  third  (number)  half,  of  bet  britte  and  ^olb, 
means  two  and  a  half,  two  whole  ones,  and  the  third  half; 
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Dterte^al&z  of  Oer  \)terte  and  t^albt  three  and  a  half ,  or  three 
whole  ones,  and  the  fourth  half.*  It  is  not  usual  to 
say  ^meite^alb/  but  anbertl^alb/  which  is  one  and  a  half  or 
one  whole,  and  the  second  half.  Therefore,  the  way  of 
proceeding  with  these  numerals,  is  this  :  anbettl^alb  1^ 

brittebalb  2^,  t)iertebalb  3^,  funftebalb  4^,  fed^fiebalb  5^, 
fiebentebalb  6^$  ad^^tebolb  7^,  neuntcbalb  8^»  jebntebalb  9^ 
elftebalb  or  eilftebalb  10^,  iw6lftebalb  lU,  breijebnte' 
Ui  12^,  jwan&igfiebalb  I9i»  ein  unb  iwaniigflebalb  20}, 

&c.    For  example :  TLtAtttfyalb^onfkU,  one  month  and  a 

half;  brittebalb  SSoc^en^  two  weeks  and  a  half;  viettebalb 

Sa^re,  three  years  and  a  half;  fed[)flel^alb  ©Uineen,  five 
guineas  and  a  half.  They  are  not  declined,  though  they 
may,  perhaps,  sometimes  admit  the  termination  en  in  the 
dative,  when  they  are  put  absolutdy.  In  anbettbdlby 
which  comes  from  bet  axiizxt,  the  e  in  the  middle  is  sup- 
planted by  a  t,  of  which  the  reason  seems  to  be,  that 
it  may  be  assimilated  to  the  other  numbers,  which  all 
contain  a  U 

• 

IV.  VaricEtives,  which  denote  a  variety,  according  to 
number.  They  are  made  by  adding  erle{  to  the  cardi-^ 
nals:  as,  3weierlet/  of  two  kinds ;  btetetlei^  of  three  kinds ; 

rtererlei,  of  four  kinds ;  funferiei,  of  five  kinds ;  fecbferlet, 
of  six  kinds ;  jiebeuerlei/  of  seven  kinds ;  jwanjlgerfei,  of 

twenty  kinds,  &c.  For  example :  2Dreier(ei  SSeitl/  wine 
of  three  different  sorts;  jweierlei  SRunje,   coin  of  two 


*  Something  analogous  to  this  exists  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages  (ij^Mrera^Tp;,  sesquUertius)^ 
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different  sorts  ;  fedt)ferlei  S3  Jtlbet/  ribands  of  six  different 
kinds.  In  the  same  manner  are  used:  aUerlet/  of  all 
kinds ;  etnerUi/  of  one  kind ;  manc^crUi,  of  several  kinds ; 
t)te(etlei^  of  many  kinds :  -^  The  variatives  are  not  de^ 
clined. 

V.  MtdHplicaiwea  are  formed  by  compounding  cardinal 
numerab  with  fac^  :  e.  g.,  (Slnfacl^/  simple  (not  compound); 

jweifacfe  or  jwiefacl^,  twofold ;  brelfadj),  threefold :  xk\ 
]aii,  funffad^,  fccl^fad(),  ic^nfa4),  &c.  Of  nearly  the  samr 
signification  are  those  ending  in  f^Itig :  as,  jtDCifalttg, 
breffdltig,  t^tcrfdlttg,  &c  —  but  cinfdlttg  denotes,  simple, 
artless,  silly.  Similar  compositions  arise  from  the  cardi* 
nal  numbers  and  substantives :  as,  jweipfunbig;  of  two 

pounds ;  breipfunbig/  of  three  pounds ;  "oxzt  unb  jwan* 

Jigpfunbig^  of  twenty-four  pounds — from  j»ci,  brci,  t)iet 

unb  itoanjiS/  and  ba$  $funb;  the  pound.    JDreiecF ig/  of 

three  comers,  or  angles,  three-cornered,  triangular; 
)){ere(fig/  of  four  angles,  square ;  funfecftS/  of  five  comers 
—  from  brei,  \>icr,  funf/  and  btc  @(f e,  th^comer.  These, 
and  others  of  the  like  description,  are  inflected  according 
to  the  four  forms  of  adjectives. 

VI.  The  fraeHonal  numbers,  with  the  exception  of 
ijCib,  half,  are  derived  from  the  ordinals  by  the  addition 
of  I  to  the  nominative  of  the  third  form.  For  example : 
from  ber  DrittC/  the  third,  em  IblXtUl,  a  third  part,  or  one 
third;  from  bet  SSierte,  ein  8SicrteI,a  fourth  part,  a  quarter. 
In  the  same  manner,  dn  gfiuftel,  ^th ;  cin  ©cd^jld,  ^th ; 

cin  ©icbentel,  +th ;  cin  Sel&ntel,  ^th ;  dn  Swanjigflel, 
^th,  &c.     So  in  the  plural :  jwei  jDrlttd,  ^ ;  brei 
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Sicrtel,  fths ;  ffinf  ©ed^jld;  |ths ;  fteben  Se^ntel,  ^\t\iSy 

&c.  They  are  regarded  as  substantives,  and  of  the  neuter 
gender.  The  letter.  I;  which  is  added,  is  a  corruption  ot 
the  word  %\}VX,  the  part;  and  it  should  properly  be 
S)rittl^eil^  SSiett^eil;  which  have  been  contracted  into 
Srittel,  SicrtcU  —  ^alb/ half,  is  an  adjective ;  and  from 
't  bie  «^dlftC/  (a  substantive,)  the  half  of  a  thing,  is 
deduced. 

@ani/  which  is  likewise  an  adjective,  is  the  opposite  of 
.5olb;  it  is  the  Latin  totmy  the  English  whoky  entire, 

XAi  ganje  ®ta\^t,  the  whole  town ;  bte  balbe  @tabt,  (the 

half  town,)  half  of  the  town.  But  we  never  can  use  all 
for  ganj*  2tttc  3«it,  means  at  all  times ;  bie  ganiC  3^1^ 
the  whole  time. 
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ON  THE   PRONOUN. 
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SECTION  I. 


OF   THE   PRONOUNS   PERSONAL   AND   RECIPROCAL. 


First  Personal,  \ij,  I  - 

Singular, 
Nom.  \i^,  I. 

Geii.  meiner,  or  mef  n,  of  me. 
Dat   mir,  to  me. 
Ace.   mic|),  me. 

Second  Personal,  1^\x,  thou 

Singular. 
Nom.  bU/  thou. 

Gen.  beiner,  or  beiri;  of  thee. 

Dat    bit/  to  thee. 
Ace    bic!^y  thee. 


plural,  wit/  we. 

PluraL 
XOXX,  we. 

unfer,  of  us. 
unS/  to  us. 
unS,  us. 

-  plural,  3l&t,  you. 

PluraL 
x)fC,  you. 

euer,  of  you. 

CUdf),  to  you. 
CUd^/  you. 
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Third  Personal)  zx,  masculine,  he:  ftC/  feminine,  she: 
^,  neuter,  <V—  plural,  fte^  ihey^  for  all  genders. 


Singidarm 


Norn,  er,  he ; 

fiC/  she ; 

C8,it 

Gen.  fclnet,  or  feilt, 

i^rer,  of  her ; 

feiner,  or 

of  him ; 

fein,  of  it 

Dat  Wjxa,  to  him  ; 

i^r,  to  her ; 

i\^m,  to  it 

Ace,  i||)n,  him; 

fiC,  her ; 

e8,it 

PlurdL 

Nom.  fie^  they  (for  all  genders). 
Gen*  {j^ret/  of  them. 
Dat    ij^nctt/  to  them. 
Ace   fte/  them* 

Reflective  for  the  third  person. 

Singular, 

Nom.  none. 

Gen.  fdnet/  or  feilt,  of  himself;  il^rer,  of  herself. 

fetnet/  or  f eiU/  of  itself. 

^^^  fi(^>  to  himself,  to  herself,  to  itself, 
^cc   fid^^  himself,  herself,  itself. 

Plural, 

Nom.  none. 

Gen.  V^XVC,  of  themselves. 
Dat   fid^/  to  themselves. 
Ace.  fid^i/  themselves. 
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Observations. 

1*  Reflective  pronouns  mz.j  obtain  a  reciprocal  signifi« 
cation  in  tha  plural ;  @ie  i)efd|)im))fen  ^i},  "  they  disgrace 
one  another ;  "  but  as  it  might  also  mean,  "  they  disgrace 
themselves,"  the  word  einanber^  '*  one  another,"  is  added 
in  German,  or  used  instead  of  ftd) :  @ie  t)erjetl^en  einan^cr 
il^re  Xi)px\)tiUXi,  they  forgive  one  another  their  follies 
And  as  the  genitive  singular  feiner^  ^^  of  himself,"  may  be 
mistaken  for  feinet/  of  bim»  we  add  the  word  felbft :  ei 
\6)0nU  feiner  fclbft  ni6)t,  he  did.  not  spare  himself;  er 
fd^onte  feiner  nx(i)t,  he  did  not  spare  him. 

2.  The  genitive  case  of  these  pronouns,  in  both  num* 
bers,  is  limited  in  its  use.     It  occurs  after  certain  verbs : 

for  example,  er  la^tt  meiner,'he  laughs  at  me ;  cr  fpottet 

\)^XZX,  he  mocks  them ;  {d^  fd|)dme  ttlii)  beiner,  I  am  ashamed 
of  thee ;  erbamte  ix6)  metner/  have  mercy  upon  me.  The 
genitive  of  the  plural  is  put  after  numerals^  and  after  the 
words  tJiel  and  weuig  :  for  example,  Uttfer  JWOlf,  twelve  of 

us ;  \\)Xix  jwanjig,  twenty  of  them ;  unfer  wenig,  few  of 

us;  i]()rer  \>id,  many  of  them.  The  expression  Unfer 
etner,  which  signifies  a  person  like  ourselves,  one  of  our 
condition,  one  like  us,  or  one  like  me,  belongs  to  the 
same  construction.  In  the  Lord's  prayer,  the  genitive 
unfer  is,  according  to  the  earliest  translation,  governed 

by  a  substantive,  fBater ;  viz.  SSater  unfer,  Father  of  us, 

instead  of  Unfer  SSater,  our  Father;  which  is  a  close 
imitation  of  the  Greek,  vdrep  V^y. — The  genitive  is  like- 
wise  joined  with  some  prepositions,  viz,  n>egen,  b^^Iben, 
wiUen,  denoting  on  account  of.    Then  it  generally  coa- 
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ksoes  with  them  into  one  Word,  by  means  of  connecting- 
letters  :  as,  meinetwegen^  on  my  account ;  fefnetwegett/  on 

liis  account ;  Hxttmitn,  on  her  account ;  ttnfertwegen^ 
on  OUT  account ;  zmttXOt^iXi,  on  your  account ;  if^utXOZ* 

ffn,  on  their  account.  Thus,  mefnet()atben/  betnet^atben^ 
meinctwillen/  or  um  meinctwiDen,  &c.    Otherwise  the 

preposition  t)on/  with  the  dative,  is  employed  to  signify 
the  case  of:  as,  \)on  mit,  of  me ;  t>On  UltS,  of  us ;  t>on 
Mt/  of  thee  ;  \)on  CUCfe,  of  you ;  t)On  xi)m,  of  him ;  t)On  ll^r, 

of  her;  t)on  i^nen,  of  them. 

3.  In  addressing  one  another  in  conversation,  or  in 
writing,  the  Germans  do  not  confine  themselves  to  the 
second  personal  pronoun ;  but,  like  the  Italians,  Spaniards, 
and  Portuguese,  they  have  adopted  the  third.  Besides 
this,  they  apply  the  plural  number  to  a  single  person.  If 
it  be  an  anomaly  to  speak  to  one  as  if  he  were  more  than 
one,  which  is  done  in  English,  by  saying  you  instead  of 
(Aoti,  it  is  still  more  strange  to  address  him  as  if  he  were 
not  the  person  spoken  to,  which  i^  the  case  in  the  use  of 
the  third  personaL  How  can  it,-  for  instance,  be  supposed, 
that  in  this  question,  JVhat  is  he  doing  f  the  person  is 
meant  of  whom  that  question  is  asked,  and  that  it  stands 
for,  What  art  thou  doing  f  And  if  it  be  but  one  person, 
it  appears  absurd  to  assign  to  him  the  pronoun  in  the 
plural  number,  as  What  are  they  doing  f  This,  however, 
is  the  fact,  in  the  German  language.  The  Italians,  Spa- 
niards, and  Portuguese  have  another  monstrosity,  in  their 
polite  manner  of  speaking,  namely,  that  of  bestowing  on 
the  person  whom  they  address,  although  it  be  a  man,  a 
feminine  pronoun.   That  perverseness  has  sprung  from  the 
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corruption  of  tbe  mid<Ue  ^&h    At  that  tasteless  period, 
new  terms  were  introduced  into  the  Latin  tongue,  in  the 
form  of  titles  and  appellations,  such  as  Mafesias^  CelsiUu, 
Serenitas,  JExoelleniia,  GratiOf  and  the  like ;  and  these, 
figures  of  adulation  were,  with  various  modifications,  re- 
ceived into  the  modem  languages  of  Europe.  The  Spaniards 
produced  their  Merced  (in  Vuessa  Mercedy  or  Usiedj  your 
Mercy,  your  Grace) ;  and  the  Italians  their  Signoria  (in 
Vossignoricty  your  Lordship,  your  Ladyship).      Those 
words  were  first  intended  as  al;>stracted  representations  of 
the  virtues  and  qualities  of  the  person  to  whom  they  were 
given :  but,  gradually,  the  person  was  confounded  with  his 
attribute,  and  this  was  addressed,  instead  of  the  person.   It 
was  accompanied  by  the  possessive  pronouns  of  the  persons, 
as,  your  EnUnencey  his  GracCy  their  Excettenciesy  herHigh^ 
nessy  in  the  same  manner  as  any  common  appellative,  for 
example,  t/our  father,  your  mother.    In  saying,  his  Em" 
nenee  has  wriUeny  the  analysis  of  the  idea  is  this :  He,  that 
eminent  man,  or  he,  who  is  an  eminent  man,  has  written. 
For,  your  Highness  hasK  conferred,  a  favour  upon  me,  the 
fundamental  notion  is :  Thou,  who  art,  or  whom  I  respect 
as,  an  illustrious  person,  hast  conferred  upon  me  a  favour. 
•—  The  third  person  of  the  verb  occupied  the  place  of  the 
second.    Having  arrived  at  this,  some  nations  went  a  step 
farther.    The  third  person,,  they  took  for  granted,  was  a 
mark  of  respect;  and  they  observed,  that  those  appel- 
latives, with  which  it  was  connected,  were  of  the  feminine 
gender,  as  celsitasy  serenitasy  excellentioy  Sfc*    Therefore,, 
when  they  had  occasion  to  use  a  pronoun,  they  assumed 
the  third,  personal  of   the  feminine  gender.     Thus  tbe 
mystery  of  the  usual  mode  of  address  in  the  Italian  and 
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other  languages  is  cleared  up.    The  French  and  English 
did  not  go  that  length.     For,  though  they  received  such 
titles  as  your  Majesty,  your  Highness,  your  Lordship,  in  the 
third  person ;  yet,  when  a  pronoUn  was  wanted,  they  turned 
back  to  the  second :  as,  I  told  your  Majesty,  and  you 
were  pleased  to  direct,  &c. ;  when  I  waited  on  your  grace, 
yon  desired,  &c. ;  in  which  instances,  the  Italians  would 
say,  $ke  (LaL  eo,  namely,  fnafestas,  gratia)  was  pleased, 
she  desired.  —  As  in  the  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese 
tODgnes,  the  expresisions  Vomgnorutj  and  Vstedy  were,  by 
degrees,  applied  indifferently,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  ci- 
vility ;  the  third  of  the  feminine  gender  became  a  general 
form  of  politeness.  — >  This  notion,  concerning  the  third 
person,  was  admitted  by  the  Germans.     But  they  over- 
looked its  origin,  and  no  longer  associated  it  with  those 
substantives  to  which    it    owed  its    existence.      They 
deemed  the  third  person  of  itself  sufficient ;  and  therefore 
appropriated  the  masculine  pronoun,  tx,  he,  to  a  man ; 
and  {te,  she,  to  a  woman.*    Not  contented  with  this,  they 
introduced  another  innovation.     With  the  third  person 
they  combined  the  plural  number,  which  had  previously 
been  adopted  in  the  second  person,  as  a  refinement  in 
speaking :  youy  for  thou.    In  the  same  way,  (Qit,  they, 
was  substituted  for  er^  he,  or  fiC/  she.     At  length,  the 
following  practice  has  been  established :  —  The  plural  of 
the  third  personal,  @ie^  is  the  polite  mode  of  address, 
made  use  of  by,  and  to,  people  of  education.    For  example, 
instead  of  JBow  do  you  do  ?  the  Germans,  in  their  lan- 
guage, will  say.  How  do  they  do  9    Jt  will  be  remarked, 
that  this  m^y  sometimes  be  mistaken  for  a  real  third- 
person  ;  and  concision  may  hence  arise.    However,  the 
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context^  in  most  places,  will  ahow  who  is  meant ;  and» 
where  that  is  insufficient,  a  gesture,  or  some  other  means 
of  explanation,  may  make  the  person  understoocL     In 
writing,  mii^conceptions  of  that  kind  must  be  obviated  bj 
clearness  of  expression  :  besides  which,  the  pronoun  of 
address  is  commonly  begun  with  a  capital,  whereas  the 
mere  third  personal  has  only  a  small  letter  for  its  initiali 
unless  it  be  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence. —  Notwith- 
standing this  new  manner  of  speaking,  the  former  ones, 
thoUf  you^  he,  she,  are  still  in  use,  but  assigned  with  a 
particular  discrimination.     The  singular  of  the  second 
person,  Su^  thou,  is  first  of  all  applied  to  the  Supreme 
Being;  because  upon  him  we  poor  mortals  can  bestow 
none  of  those  vain  and  worthless  titles,  with  which  we 
decorate  our  fellow  creatures.    In  the  next  place,  it  im- 
plies familiarity,   founded  upon  affection  and  fondness. 
This  is  the  pleasing  appellation  by  which  parents  speak 
to  their  children,  and  brothers  and  sisters  to  one  another. 
It  is  the  language  of  love,  and  conjugal  union.    With 
friends,  it  is  a  token  of  Intimacy,  and  confidence;  and 
though  it  is  as  much  abused,  as  the  name  of  friend  itself 
yet  it  is  often  found  to  denote  the  close  harmony  of  con- 
genial souls.*    Children  are  sometimes  allowed  to  speak 


'  *  See  a  charming  passage  in  Schiller's  Don  Carlos,  a 
the  end  of  the  first  act: 

Unb  icfet  nocfe  elne  JBIttC/  gicbcr  —  nenne 

**  And  now  one  more  request,  my  dearest  friend -«- call 
me  ikou,**  &c« 
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to  their  parents  in  the  same  manner  * ;  though,  in  g€<* 
neral,  the  third  person  plurals  Qiz,  is  preferred^  as  more 
respectfoL  Lastly^  £u  is  the  reverse  of  ceremonious 
politeness,  and  thus  it  is  applied,  where  particular  dbtinc* 
tions  are  laid  aside.  Therefore,  it  is  commonly  made 
use  of  in  speaking  to  little  children,  and  to  people  in  very- 
subordinate  situations ;  for  example,  by  the  officer  to  his 
soldiers.  It  is  often  heard  in  quarrels,  and  opprobrious 
language,  when  the  considerations  of  decorum  and  pro- 
priety are  disregarded*  All  these  significations  may  be 
reduced  to  the  notion  of  familiarity,  differently  modified.f 
^The  plural  3t)X,  t/ouy  when  referred  to  one  person, 
generally  involves  the  idea  of  that  familiarity,  which  is 
used  towards  inferiors ;  for  instance,  by  a  master  towards 
his  menials  :  it  is  likewise  bestowed  upon  individuals  of 


*  I  found,  in  my  last  visit  to  Germany,  since  writing 
the  above,  that  this  practice  of  speaking,  between  chil- 
dren and  parents,  had  very  much  gained  ground,  and 
was,  in  some  parts,  almost  becoming  general.  I  am 
among  those,  who  do  not  approve  it.  For  though  love, 
affection,  and  confidence  should  exist  between  <)hildren 
and  parents,  yet  this  particular  relation  seems  to  me  to 
require  a  mixture  of  veneration  and  respect,  on  the  part 
of  the  children  {according  to  the  precept,  Honour  thy 
father  and  Ay  mother)^  and  not  to  be  improved  by  fa- 
miliarity. 

f  There  is  a  particular  verb,  which  expresses  the  use  of 
the  second  personal,  viz.  bul^eiV  answering  to  the  French 
tutoyer;  in  English,  to  thouy  according  to  Shakspeare. 
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low  eoodidon.  -^  Since  the  plural  of  the  thitd  penonal 
was  adODted,  as  the  polite  mode  of  address,  the  singular 
has  been  reserved  for  the  lower  stations  of  life :  namely, 
tx,  he,  for  a  male;  and  ftC/  she,  for  a  female.  In  this 
manner,  the  master  and  mistress  address  their  sei^ants. 
Thus  a  person  of  rank«  in  the  consciousness  of  his  pre- 
eminence, will  speak  to  tradespeople,  and  the  prince  to  his 
subjects.  Yet  those  persons  frequently  forget  the  com« 
parative  height  on  which  they  stand,  and  are  carried  along 
with  the  stream  of  general  politeness.  Servants,  however, 
are  seldom  spoken  to  in  any  other  way  than  the  singu- 
lar of  the  third  personal:  also  those  in  a  mean  situation,' 
such  as  common  handicraftsmen,  peasants,  labourers,  and 
others.  The  plural  of  the  second  personal,  \f)Xf  is  even  a 
degree  below  this.* 

4.  The  first  and  second  personal  pronouns  are  also  en^ 
dowed  with  a  reciprocal  power.  For  they  are  used  reci- 
procally, without  any  addition  ;  and  myself ^  ^y^fy  oursdfj 
ourselves^  yourself^  yaurselveSf  are  expressed  by  tnl6),  ^Uff 
Un$/  CUd|)*  For  the  third  person,  there  is  a  distinct  re- 
flective and  reciprocal  pronoun,  which  is  mentioned  above. 
In  this  respect,  the  German  language  difBsrs  from  the 
English,  in  which  the  reflective  and  reciprocals  are  com- 
posed of  the  possessive  pronouns,  apd  the  termination  se^t 
plur.  selves*  The  Germans  have  the  worjl,  fclbjl/  or  felbet; 
but  this  expresses  the  Latin  ipse^  the  French  mimet  the 

I     — 

*  The  Danish  language  uses  these  prbnouns  nearly 
in  the  same  manner.       See  Tobiesen's  9{eue  2)^nif<^ 

@pracl^e^re,  p.  34. 
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Itafian  sksioy  or  medeshnOf  hCy  and  may  be  annexed,  not 
only  to  proBoonsy  but  to  any  substantive:  ijd^  fclbjl/  I 
myself;  that  means,  I,  in  my  own  person,  no  one  else ; 
bK  fdifl,  thou  thyself;  tx  felb^,  he  himself;  wJr  felbji,  i^r 
felb^,  fie  fdbft.  Der  ^axm  felbft/  the  man  himself ;  Ue 
foutefelbf}/  the  people  themselves,  &c.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
serred,  that  when  the  third  personal  serves  for  the  prononn 
of  address,  the  third  reflective  must  correspond  with  it: 
for  instance,  ©e^eSrftd^/  seat  youraelf,  sit  down,  to  a 
man  of  inferior  condition,  literally,  let  him  seat  himself; 
fe^C  @te  ftc^/  to  a  woman  of  an  inferior  description,  lite- 
rally, let  her  seat  herself;  fe^ett  @ie  ftd^/  the  plural,  as  a 
polite  mode  of  speaking,  literally,  let  them  seat  them* 


5.  The  neuter  of  the  third  person  singular  is  used  as 
the  subject  nominative,  before  and  after  verbs,  and  joined 
with  Idl  genders  and  numbers*  For  example :  S$  ifl  ber 
9tann^  it  is  the  man ;  ed  ifl  bie  ^tan,  it  is  the  woman ; 
e^  t|!  t)aS  StiVb,  it  is  the  cfaild^  &  {tnb  ^amtt,  they  are 
men ;  e$  {tnb  SBefbet/  they  are  women.  S6  tft  (in  !Dtann 
^ter^  there  is  a  man  here ;  ed  iji  eine  ^rau  l^ier^  there  b  a 
▼Oman  here ;  e$  {tnb  Seute  f^itt,  there  are  f)eople  here. 
After  a  verb:  as,  iff  e$  eitt  SRann?  is  it  a  man?  {tnb  ed 
9Kdnner  Ober  SBeiber?  are  they  men  or  women?  6tn 
^m  i{{  ed/  it  is  a  man  ;  Scanner  ftnb  t^,  they  are  men. 
When  thus  placed,  it  either  makes  a  question,  or  gives 
an  emphasis  to  the  substantive  preceding.-^  It  is  put 
where  the  English  use  the  adverb  M«re,  as  in  this:  6$ 

folgten  t)teU;  there  followed  many ;  eS  flarben  nuT  wenige, 

^ere  died  but  few* 
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6.  6§  is  sometimes  contracted  with  other  pronouns  t 

as  3!db§/  for  td^  ea ;  mM,  for  mix  ed ;  mfdb^/  for  mid^  eg* 
2)ir§,  for  ilx  cS ;  bid^S,  for  il6)  €«♦  3^r8,  for  il{)r  e8*  Like, 
wise  with  verbs  of  one  syllable :  for  example,  3^f  fo' 
iff  €§ ;  8^^^^/  for  fl^^t  e§  ;  —  indeed,  with  any  monosyl- 
labic words;  for  instance^  conjunctions,  SSScunS/  n)eilg/ 
for  toenn  i^,  weil  e§»  But,  after  all,  these  contractions 
are  best  avoided* 
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These  are:  fOteitl/  my,  or  mine;  bixn,  thy,  or  thine; 
feltt/  his ;  t]()r,  her,  or  hers ;  fcitt,  its ;  uufor,  our,  or 
ours ;  euer,  your,  or  yours ;  ij^r,  their,  or  theirs.  They 
have  three  genders. in  the  singular,  and  are  declined  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  indefinite  article  or  the  first  nu- 
meral, viz.*^ 

SiTigular, 


Mbk. 

Fem. 

Keut 

Nom.  mein  (meiner), 

meinc/ 

mein  (mefneS)* 

Gen.  meincS, 

mcimx, 

me{ne§« 

Dat.  meincm, 

meiner 

meinem^ 

Ace.  meinen, 

metne 

.  mein  (me{neg> 
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m 

PluraL 

Nona,  meinc*  * 

Gen.  mciner* 
Dat  meinen* 
Ace.  meine^ 

lake  this,-  are  varied:  beitt,  beine,  bein ;  fcin,  \zxXiZ, 
fdn ;  uttfcT/  unfere,  unfer ;  euer,  cuere,  cucr ;  Vcfc,  ttfiz, 

Observations. 
I.  These  pronouns  are  either  joined  with  substantives, 

as,  mefn  SSater,  my  father ;  belne  5Blutter,  thy  mother ; 

fdn  Stivb,  his  child,  &c.;  or  they  stand  by  themselves, 
as,  eg  ijl  xazxxi,  it  is  mine ;  e&  ifi  beiU;  it  ia  thine ;  e§  i{} 
fein,  it  is  his ;  eg  ijl  i^r^  it  is  hers;  eg  ifi  unfer,  it  is  ours ; 

eg  ijl  euet/  it  is  yours ;  eg  ifl  tl()t/  it  is  theirs.  When  put 
absolutely,  or  by  themselyes,  as  in  the  examples  last  men<^ 
tioned,  the  masculine  gender,  in  the  nominative  singular, 
sometimes  receives  the  termination  er  \  and  the  neuter,  in 
the  nominative  and  accusative,  that  of  eg»  But  as  these 
endings  are  not  always  added,  a  rule  must  be  given  when 
that  addition  should  take  place,  and  when  not.  When 
simply  a  possession  is  signified,  without  any  other  idea 
attending  it,  neither  those  terminations,  nor  that  of  the 
feminine  gender,  are  required :  as,  ber  Oarten  ijl  meilt/, 
the  garden  is  mine  ;  bie  @tube  ijl  bettt,  the  room  is  thine ; 
bag  ^aug  ill  feitt/  the  house  is  his.  But  when  a  com- 
parison of  possession  is  implied,  those  endings  are  to  be 

subjoined.  For  example:  Whose  book  is  this?  it  is  mine;: 

L  5 
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this  must  be,  e$  tfl  meine6/  with  the  additional  termination; 
because  a  comparison  of  possession  is  understood  —  is  it 
that  which  belongs  to  me,  or  that  which  belongs  to  you,  or 
to  a  third  person  ?  the  answer  is,  it  is  that  which  belongs 
to  me.   SBeffen  ^unb  ijl  ba«  ?  whose  dog  is  that?  &  ijl 

unfcrer,  it  is  ours.    SBeffen  geber  ift  baS  ?  whose  pen  is 

that  ?  6§  tfl  feine,  i-t  is  his.  Here  the  same  comparison 
is  involved,  a^d  the  termination  affixed.  So  i^  the  fol- 
lowing: Sjt  biefcS  meineS  ober  il^reS?  is  this  mine,  or 
theirs?    9lein,  e§  i|i  betneS,  ober  eureS,  no,  it  is  thine, 

or  yours.  This  difference  in  the  use  of  the  possessives, 
though  apparently  nice,  ought  to  be  carefully  observed. 
The  rule,  as  before  said,  is :  when  a  possession  is  merely 
indicated,  the  pronoun  is  put .  without  the  declinable 
endings,  in  the  nominative  singular  masculine,  and  the 
nominative  and  accusative  neuter ;  but  when  a  distinc- 
tion of  the  possessors  is  made,  the  terminations  must  be 
added.  It  is,  of  course,  understood,  that  the  substan- 
tive is  never  expressed,  when  these  terminations  are 
employed.* 

2.  In  unfer^  euet/  the  Z,  before  X,  is  frequently  left  out, 
when  a  syllable  comes  after  it :  as,  unfret/  unfre/  unfreS 

for  unferer,  unfere,  unfereS ;  curer,  eure,  eureS,  for  euerer/ 
tn^t,  euereS* 

3.  The  possessive  pronouns  may  be  used  absolately> 
with  the  definite  article:  as,  bet  tmixit,  bie  meine^ 


*  Compare  with  this  what  is  said  of  the  first  numenl^ 
Sect  vL  Obs.  1. 
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meine/  mine ;  ber  beine/  thine ;  bet  feinc/  his ;  bet  i^rc/ 

here ;  bet  unfCtC;  oura  ;  bct  CUCtC,  yours ;  bet  {l^re,  theiw ; 
I  say  absolutely  ;  that  means,  with  no  substantive  following, 
though  understood.  For  example :  SBeffen  S^\Xt  ijl  baS  ? 
whose  hat  is  that?  (Ed  ifi  bet  miXXit,  it  is  mine.    SBeffett 

U^r  ijl  ba§  ?  whose  watch  is  that  ?  @§  ifl  bte  betne,  it  is 

thine.  SSeffcn  S3ucl^  ift  bad  ?  whose  book  is  that?  6$  tfl 
ba§  fettle/  it  is  his.  The  French  have  the  same  manner  of 
expression,  in  le  mien^  le  tien,  le  sien,  le  nStre,  le  vdtre,  le 
leur.  Indeed,  they  cannot  put  their  possessive  pronouns 
absolutely,  unless  the  article  is  prefixed.  In  English^  the 
article  cannot  be  joined  with  them.  But,  in  German,  the 
pronoun  possessive  absolute  may  either  be  used  withf-  or 
without,  the  article  ;  nor  is  it  sufficiently  defined  whether 
the  one  or  the  other  is  preferable.  It  seems  solely  to  de- 
pend on  the  sound,  and  on  the  structure  of  the  sentence ; 
though,  at  the  same  time,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that,  when 
the  article  is  made  use  of,  the  possession  seems  to  be 
more  distinctly  marked.  When  united  with  the  article, 
it  is  most  usual  to  insert  an  additional  syllable,  namely, 

ige :  as,  ber  meinige,  ber  beinige,  ber  feinige,  ber  il^rige, 
ber  ttnfrige/  ber  eurige^  bet  ibrige«    The  definite  article 

going  before,  these  pronouns  are  declined  after  the  third 
form  of  adjectives. 

4.  S)etO  and  ]^tO  are  possessives,  used  in  ancient  and 
ceremonious  language.  They  serve  for  addressing  persons 
of  distinction,  being  put  for  ^fft,  your,  or  yours ;  and  are 
not  declined. 


fc6 
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SECTION  m. 


PRONOUKS   DEMONSTRATIVE. 


Under  this  head  are  comprised  all  those,  which  point 
out,  or  determine,  the  subject  to  which  they  refer.  They 
are:  biefet/  MefC/  bicfeS,  this;  Lat  hiCf  hac^  hoc:  jener, 
ienC/  iene6/  that;  Lat  Uhy  Ula^  illud:  bet/  bit,  iaB,  that; 

Lat  is,  eoy  idj  or  iste,  ista,  istud:  berjjenige/  btejenige/ 
baSjenigci  that;  Lat  m,  or  iUe :  berfelbe,  biefelbe,  baffelbo 

the  same  ;  Lat  idem,  eadem,  idem, 

A.  Those  which  are  properly  demonstrative. 

Singular,  Plural 


Masc. 

Fera. 

Neut 

Nom.  bicfer, 

bicfe; 

biefe*  (or 

bie$)* 

btefc* 

Gen.  bicfeS, 

bicfet/ 

bfefea* 

biefer. 

Dat  biefeni/ 

bicfcr, 

blefem* 

biefeiu 

Ace,  bicfen, 

biefe, 

bicfe§  (or 

bief  )• 

biefe* 

•                   -               " 

Singular, 

• 

Plural. 

Maic 

Fern. 

Neut, 

Nonu  iener/ 

jcne, 

jeneS* 

- 

jene^ 

Gen.  jetted, 

icncr, 

ien^«» 

. 

iener* 

Dat  jicncm, 

iencr, 

jenem» 

ienem 

Ace.  jcneu/ 

icne, 

jlened* 

. 

iene* 
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Obiervations, 

• 

1.  When  two  demonstratives  are  put  together,  in  the 
genitive  and  dative  singular,  and  the  genitive  plural,  the 
last  of  them  may  assume  the  termination  etl/  instead  of 
et/  ent^  e$*  By  this  means  the  concurrence  of  the  same 
syllables  is  avoided,  if  that  should  be  thought  objection- 
able. For  example:  bie  SJleinunflcn  blcfe6  unb  jcnen 

9lanne6  (for  lened)/  the  opinion  of  this  and  that  man ;  or, 

in  the  plural,  biefet  unb  |enen  SRanner,  of  such  and  such 
men.  SSon  biefer  unb  ienen  ®ef(!^td^te  (dat  fem.  for 
jener),  of  this  and  that  hbtory.    3tu6  biefem  unb  ienen 

S3u^e  (for  ienent)/  out  bf  such  and  such  a  book* 

2.  The  neuter  singular  of  these  pronouns  is  placed 
before  and  after  verbs,  without  any  distinction  of  gender 
or  number,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  personal  e§«  For 
instance:  biefeS/  or  bie§^  ift  etn  Wldnx^f  this  is  a  man; 

ieneS  Ijl  eine  grau,  this  is  a  woman ;  bie6  ffnb  9Renfd)en, 

these  are  men.    9Ba§  ffir  efn  !!Rann  tfl  bie$  ?  what  man 

is  this  ?  SSJa§  fur  cine  grau  ijl  ble§  ?  what  woman  is  this  ? 

ffioS  fur  itui^  ffltb  bieS  ?  what  people  are  these  ? 

B.  Determinative  Proi)i.oun&  — They  determine  or  limit 
the  subject,  by  causing  it  to  depend  upon  a  relative  which 

follows. 

Singular.  Plural. 


Uuc 

Fern. 

Neut. 

Nom.  bcr, 

tie, 

ba§» 

bie* 

Gen.  beffen 

bereji/ 

beffen 

berer* 

(or  bef ), 

(or  beg)» 

Dat.  bent/ 

\xx, 

bem* 

benen* 

Ace  ben^ 

hit, 

boSf 

bie* 

!2dO 
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'P.L  C^S. 


Observe  that  the  genitive  plural  always  is  btXZT,  ^^  of 
those,"  and  is  frequently  followed  by  tie,  or  XcAi)^f  "  who." 
The  relative  "  whose  "  is  beren* 


Singular. 

Muc. 

Fern. 

Neut 

Nom.  bcrjenige, 

bleienige, 

•  baSjenigc* 

Gen.  bc§ienigcn, 

bcrjcnigcn, 

be^ienigem 

Dat  bemicnigcn, 

bcrjcnigen/ 

bemjenigen* 

Ace.  bcnjcnigen, 

bieienfge, 

PluraL 

ba§ientge. 

Nom.  bieicnfgen* 

Dat  benjenigcn* 

Gen.  bcrjcnigen* 

Singular. 

Ace  biejenigen* 

Mmc. 

Fens. 

Neut 

Nom,  berfelbe, 

biefclbe, 

baffdbe* 

Gen.  beffctten, 

berfelbcit; 

beffelbem 

Dat  bemfelben, 

bcrfelben, 

bemfelbcn. 

Ace.  benfetten, 

biefclbe, 

baffelbe^ 

PluraL 

« 

Nom.  biefelben* 

Dat  benfclben* 

Gen.  berfelben* 

Ace.  biefelbeitt 

■ 

Observations. 

1.  These  pronouns  may  be  joined  to  substantives^  or 
stand  by  themselves :  as,  bet  ^tn\6),  mtc^et  tttgenb^oft 
lebt/  ifl  n>eife,  that  man,  who  lives  virtuously,  is  wise— 
ber,  wAi^t  tugenbl^aft  lebt,  ifl  wtife,  he  who  lives  1i^ 
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tooiisly  is  wise,    ©erientge  SRerifc^,  welcfeer  Ungerec^tig* 

fcit  Hcbt,  ifi  ein  S56fcwid^t,  that  man  who  loves  injustice 

is  a  villain. — ©crjcmgc,  xotXiftt  Ungcrcd^tigfeft  Mtlt,  tji 
cin  JBofewid^t,  he  who  loves  injustice,  &c.  IDcrfelbe 
5Kcnfd[),  wctd^er— or  DerfclbC/  weld^cr* 

2.  The  relative  generally  comes  after  berjientge  :  but 
not  always  after  bet/  and  berfe(be«     For  example:*  @8  i|} 

ber  ^Rantt/  it  is  that  man :  e§  tfl  berfelbe  SRantt/  it  is  the 

same  man.  When  bet  is  by  itself,  neither  before  a  sub- 
stantive nor  followed  by  a  relative,  some  local  adverb  is 
commonly  added  to  it,  such  as,  I^XiX,  bU/  bort :  Set  Xia, 
that  person  there ;  bet  ICjXtt,  that  person  here ;  bet  bort/ 
that  person  yonder.    SBcffeU  ^au^  tfl  bad  ?  whose  house 

is  that  ?  2)e ffen,  ba,  or  bef  ba,  that  person's,    SBcm  ge* 

bort  ed?  to  whom  does  it  belong?  bem  ba^  to  that 
person. 

3.  The  genitive  case  of  the  demonstrative  ber.  Me,  baS, 
in  all  genders,  and  both  numbers,  frequently  serves  as  a 
substitute  for  the  third  possessive  pronoun,  viz.  beffett/ 
^crcn,  beffcn,  for  Aw,  her,  its  ;  bewr,  pL,  for  their.  This 
will  be  noticed  more  at  length  in  another  place. 

4.  Set/  bte/  ba§/  when  serving  as  a  demonstrative  pro- 
Doun^  has  a  stronger  accent  in  pronunciation  than  the 
definite  article,  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  the 
latter*  This  pronoun,  when  joined  with  the  adverb  ebett/ 
signifies  the  same  (Lat.  idem),  and  is  equal  in  meaning  to 

berfelbe:  as,  eben  ber  ^axtn,  the  same  man;  eben  bie 

SraU/  the  same  woman ;  ebett  ba6  AxXii,  the  same  child. 
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5.  2>a$/  like  Wi%f  and  e6/  ia  seen  in  connection  with 
different  numbers  and  genders ;  as,  bad  tfl  bet  SRantt/ 
that  is  the  man ;  )Da$  tfl  bie  SraU/  that  is  the  woman ; 
ba§  ftnb  bte  SeutC/  those  are  the  people* 

6.  Setfc(be#  is  frequently  employed  with  the  signifi- 
cation of  the  third  personal,  or  that  of  a  simple  demon- 
strative, in  a  similar  manner  as,  in  English,  tke  same  is 
sometimes,  though  not  often,  used.  For  example :  I  have 
received  the  book,  and  read  the  samey  for  and  read  iU    ^d) 

babe  baS  SSud)  er|)altcn  unb  b  a  f  f  e  I  b  e  gelefen*    Thus  it 

would  be  expressed  by  ba{fclbc»  But  its  peculiar  and 
original  power  is  the  Latin  idem.  In  that  sense  it  some- 
times has  the  adverb  ebetl  before  it,  which  gives  it  ad« 
ditional  force,  eben  betfcIbC/  the  very  same;  and  occa- 
sionally also  the  first  numeral,  which  still  increases  the 
meaning ;  as,  gin  Utlb  ebeu  betfelbC/  one  and  the  same. 

7.  Derfelbige,  btefelbige,  bajfelbfge,  the  same,  is  syno- 
nymous with  berfelbC/  biefelbC/  baffelbe^  Sometimes  it  has 
a  strong  demonstrative  power,  signifying  that ;  but  alto* 
gether  it  is  a  word  not  of  the  most  classical  stamp. 

8.  ^er  ndmUd^/  and  ber  gUid^e/  occur  as  substitutes 
for  berfelbe ;  but  the  latter  not  so  frequently. 

9.  ©elblger,  c,  cS,  Lat  is^  ech  id;  \ol6)zx,  t,  c§,  or 
rather,  eiti  fol^er,  such  a  one  ;  and  fo  ein,  fo  Cine,  fo  etn, 

may  be  added  to  the  list  of  demonstrative  pronouns.  The 
first  mentioned  coincides,  in  its  meaning,  with  berjentge 
and  bet/  but  it  is  not  so  much  in  use:  as,  ©elbtget 
SJ^enfd^/  that  man,  or  the  said  man,  for  bet  9Renf<l(^ ;  )U 

felbigtt  3eit,  at  that  time,  for  ju  bet  3eit* 
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10.  Instead  of  the  demonstrative  pronouns,  with  cer- 
tain prepositions,  the  local  adverbs  \)\tt,  here,  and  ia, 
there,  are  often  employed:  1^\zx  may  then  be  changed 
into  ^ie  before  a  consonant,  and  ba  must  be  transformed 
into  bar  before  a  vowel.  For  example :  S^xtxmit,  or  ^ie« 
mit/  herewith,  for  mtt  btefeni/  with  this ;  ^ittdVii,  hereout, 
hence,  for  aVi^  biefem/  out  of  this ;  ^mdXi,  hereon,  for  att 
biefent/  on  this.  Sat)On/  thereof,  for  t>on  bent/  of  or  from 
that;  or  for  the  plural,  l^ott  benetl/  of  or  from  those; 

baran/  thereon,  thereat,  for  axi  bem,  on  that ;  barauS/ 

thereout,  for  aud  bent/  out  of  that;  bariH/  therein;  baretn/ 

thereinto ;  batauf,  thereupon,  barubet/  for  fiber  ba6,  upon 

that,  thereupon;   banttt/  therewith,  for  mtt  bem^  with 

that,  &c  . 


SECTION  IV, 

!  "      ■ 

PRONOUNS    RELATIVE   AND   INTERROGATIVE. 

These  are :  SBSelc^er,  XOdijt,  XOt\i)Zi,  who,  and  which,  and 
SSer,  neut.  xoa%,  who,  what,  ^er^  bie/  ia%,  is,  like  the 
English  ihati  used  in  a  relative  signification. 

Singular,  Plural. 


Mnc. 

Nom.  wetdb^r, 

Fem. 

tt)eld^e/  . 

Neut. 

weld^e^^ 

tt>eW^e* 

Gen.  weldbe^/ 

.  welder, 

tDeld^e^* 

weld^er^ 

Dat,  weld^nt/ 

welc^er, 

n)el4)em« 

tt)el(l^en< 

Ace  xoiliizn, 

xoili^z, 

n)eldi)ed. 

ti>t\^* 

On  the  Pttmoun* 
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Singular, 

Masc.  and  Fem. 

Nom.  wer, 

Gen.  tt?CJ7en  (or  tt?ep)» 

Dat    went* 

Aoc  wen, 


Neut. 


xocA* 


Plural  none* 


Singular. 


Mmc. 

Nom.  itx, 

Gen.  beffen, 

Dat.  bcm, 
Ace  ben, 


Fem.  Neuu 

bf'e,  ba6» 

beren,  (or)  bcffcn. 
ber*2 

ter,  bem* 

bte,  ba$« 


Plural. 

bie. 
beren* 

benen. 
bie* 


Observationa, 

1.  The  English  distinguish,  in  their  relatives,  the  pro- 
nouns who  and  which  ;  applying  the  former  to  persons, 
and  the  latter  to  animals  and  things*  The  Germans  ad- 
mit no  such  difference.  They  use  n^eld^Ct  in  relation  to 
the  one  and  the  other.  In  English,  that  frequently  per- 
forms  the  function  of  who  or  whichy  especially  for  the 
purpose  of  avoiding  repetition.  In  a  similar  manner  the 
Germans  employ  bet,  bie,  ba$,  instead  of  n)eld)er,  XOili^C, 


•  For  ex. :  (gfne  JCttegeSlifl,  bet  fic^  edfor  bcWettte;  a 

stratagem  which'  Caesar  employed.    But  I  am  of  opi^on 
that  the  genitive,  ber,  is  incorrect:  it  should  always  be 

bewm 
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t9d(l^»  The  former  lias  the  advantage  of  brevity,  and 
is  therefore  often  preferred:  though  in  many  places 
toeU^er  would  be  decidedly  better*  The  latter  ought  to 
be  considered  as  the  proper  and  genuine  relative ;  and 
bar,  biC/  bad/  only  as  an  occasional  substitute.  SBeld^et 
should  have  the  preference -^  1.  After  the  first  and 
second  personal  pronouns*  *  Sd^^  tveld^er  —  I  who :  ^U/ 
wek^er — thou  who;  ^x,  wwlc^e  — you  who;  ®te  (being 
used  as  a  pronoun  of  address,  They^  for  you\  tDCl^e— ^ 
thcfy  who.  2.  When  the  relatiye  immediately  precedes  the 
verb,  without  another  word  intervening :  as,  @in  SRatltl/ 
«j«l(^cr  fd^ei^t,  a  man  who  is  writing ;  eitt  itinb,  welcfert 
lieft,  a  child  which  is  reading.  S.  When  the  d^nite 
article  or  a  demonstrative  pronoun  goes  just  before :  as, 

ber3Ratttt,  welder— biefer  SfBcnfd^,  welc^ct— iemgrau, 
»el(^ — baSientge  Jttnb,  n>elc^»    This  third  distinction 

is  not  sufficiently  regarded  in  practice,  and  those  pronouns 
are  promiscuously  used.  That  this  is  wrong,  cannot  es« 
Cape  the  observation  of  an  accurate  judge.  By  allowing 
bet,  bi^/  baS/  to  follow  closely  after  the  definite  article, 
or  a  demonstrative  pronoun,  an  unpleasant  uniformity  of 
sound  is,  in  the  first  place,  created;  secondly,  ict,  hit, 
taS/  having  itself  the  qualifications  of  the  definite  article, 
and  of  a  pronoun  demonstrative,  a  mutability  of  signifi- 


*  After  the  first  personal  of  the  plural  xoix,  it  would 
be  objectionable  to  employ  toeld^^/  on  account  of  the  alii- 
teiation.    It  is,  in  this  instance,  expedient  to  say  toit, 

We  x^u 
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cation  is  exhibited ;  which  is  no  virtue  in  any  word,  nor 
in  any  language ;  and  is  the  more  objectionable,  when  there 
is  another  term  in  existence,  in  every  respect  of  the  same 
power  and  aptness,  and  yet  exempt  from  those  imper* 
fections.    In  the  two  other  situations,  bet  would  produce 
an  abruptness  of  sound,  from  which  the  German  language 
is  averse.    Therefore,  instead  of  tin  ^mbz,  t>tx  fd^retbt/ 
a  boy  that  writes ;  it  will  be  proper  to  say,  etn  ^tiabC/ 
ml^tt  i^XZihU    The  defect  of  abruptness,  in  the  relative 
iiX,  is  often  remedied  by  the  addition  of  certain  words  to 
that  pronoun.    Namely,  when  placed  after  the  first  or 
second  personal,  the  antecedent  pronoun  is  repeated  after 
the  relative.     For  example:   3^,  bet  ii)  »iele  SBu^er 
gelefen  \)Clbt,  I  who  have  read  many  books;  in,  bet  t>n 
f)izt  pel()ep/  thou  who  standest  here ;  S35it/  bie  toit  })itt 
l^etfarmnelt  finb,  we  who  are  here  assembled;  Sl{)t,  bie  i^t 
euet  SSatetlanb  liebt,  you  who  love  your  country.*   Mlien 
alone  with  a  verb,  after  the  third  personal,  or  a  substan- 
tive, the  adverb  ba  is  joined  \(ith  it :  as,  @tn  £nabe/  bet 
ba  fc^teibt/  a  boy  that  writes.     Sa  signi^es  there,  but 
serves,  in  this  juncture,  as  a  mere  expletive,  to  lengthen 
the  short  relative  pronoun.  —  ^tx,  as  a  relative,  never 
stands  united  with  a  substantive ;  for  instance,  bet  SJiantl/ 
cannot  express,  which  tnaiu 


*  In  such  a  connection,  the  preceding  personal  is  some- 
times omitted ;  as,  S)ie  lf)x  eitt  Sieb  bet  Siebe  xoa^t,  ye  that 

venture  on  a  song  of  love,  for  i\)X,  bie  X^X,  &C — ^tt^t 
Setjlteute  S3ldttet,  Vol.  III.  p.  SI. 
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2.  The  genitire  plural  of  the  pronoun  bcr/  btC/  icA,  in  a 
relative  signification,  \A  commonly  beretl«* 

3.  The  adverb  fO/  so,  sometimes  represents  the  relative. 

For  example ;  tie  ^(A^xIcjtM,  weld^c  ton  eittcm  SBcrf  e,  n>ie 
baSjemge  iflt,  fo  wir  ben  gieb()abern  l^iennit  torlcgen,  gcfo* 
berf  wcrbctt  f ann,  bcpcl^^ct  barin,  &c.    «*  The  veracity 

that  can  be  required  of  a  work,  like  the  one  tohich  we 
now  lay  before  the  lovers  of  elegant  literature,  consists 
in  this,"  &c.  (Wieland.)  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  ancient 
style,  and  at  present  only  resorted  to,  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  the  repetition  of  other  relatives.  When  the 
verb  follows,  without  any  other  word  between,  ba  is 
added,  as  in  the  relative  bet/  biC/  ba§»  For  example,  in 
Burger's  Leonore :  . 

£)oc^  f  einer  root,  ber  Aunbfd^aft  gab, 
SSon  allen^  fo  ba  lamcn  (t.  e,  toel^e  lamen)^ 

^  But,  of  all  THAT  came,  there  was  none  who  could 
give  any  information." 

4.  SBet/  whoy  as  a  relative,  always  begins  a  sentence : 


•  gieb'  unb  SBetn  wottf  xi)  entfagen 
S  c  r  e  n  boc^  ein  fro|)er  ^ann 
9lid^t  gar  leid^t  entrat()en  Iann« 

95urger» 

<*  I  would  renounce  love  and  wine,  which,  however^  a 
jovial  man  cannot  readily  do  without." 
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what  otherwise  would  be  the  antecedent;  fbUows.    For 

example :  9Ber  auf  bent  SBege  bet  Sugenb  wanbelt,  t^ 

glue! Itd^/  he  who  walks  in  the  path  of  virtue  is  happy.  It 
is  never  put  a^ier  an  antecedent.    It  would,  for  instance, 

be  a  solecism  to  say,  bet  Wiann,  vm  bie  ®efe|e  ebrt,  the 

man  who  respects  the  laws.  Here  a  different  relative  is 
required.  Nor  can  toil  be  connected  with  a  substantive, 
as  n>er  SRantt/  which  man ;  for  weld^er  SRantlf    When 

tOZX  stands  alone  with  the  verb,  ia  is  frequently  added  to 
it,  in  the  same  manner  as  it  is  to  bet  (see  the  former 

page) ;  as,  SBet  ba  glaubt/  ba^  bie^  fo  fe^;  irrt  ftd^/  he, 

who  thinks  that  this  is  so,  is  mistaken. — The  neuter  noaS/ 
may  either  commence  a  sentence,  or  be  placed  after  an 

antecedent.    For  example :  toad  gere(^t  i\t,  t>erbtent  Sob/ 

what  is  just,  deserves  praise;  ia^,  ma$  bu  mit  gefagt  l(|afi 

that  which  you  have  told  me ;  ailed/  n>a§  id^  gefel()en  }^abt, 

all  I  have  seen.  It  stands  here  to  signify  which ;  and  Ib 
very  properly  employed  after  an  antecedent,  denoting 
something  general  and  undetermined.  When  an  indiyi- 
dual  or  particular  subject  precedes,  it  is  necessary  to 
express  the  neuter,  which^  by  n)eld)ed :    as,  baS  S3u4)/ 

weld^eS  @{e  mir  gelte()en  l^aben,  the  book  which  you  have 

lent  me.  This  rule  is  sometimes  neglected,  and  XOCi%  is 
put,  where  weld^ed  ought  to  be  the  relative;  but  such 
deviations  are  not  to  be  approved.  SBet/  occasionally, 
signifies  iomebody  :  as,  e6  t  jl  XOZX  id,  there  is  somebody ; 
and  xod^,  wmething  (an  abbreviation  of  zttOdA,  somewhat, 
something):  as,  ^d^  Ij^abe  XOCk^f  I  have  got  something; 
^i^  XoVX  3l^nen  n>a§  fagen/  I  '11  tell  you  something.  But 
these  expressions  are  not  classicaL 
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5.  The  relative  pronoun  is  often  omitted  in  Englishy 
and  to  be  understood,  in  a  sentence.  For  example; 
'*  The  man  I  love,"  t.  e.  whom  I  love. 

The  peDsive  muse  shall  own  thee  for  ber  mate. 
And  still  protect  the  song  she  loves  so  welL 

Chablotts  Smitb* 

i.  e,  which  she  loves. 

Simqfy  the  thing  I  am  shall  make  me  live.  —  Shakspsaek. 

t.  e.  which  I  am.  —  In  German,  the  relative  must  always 
be  expressed. 

6.  The  pronouns  XQ^,  neuter,  wad :  and  XOAi^X, 
mel^/  XoAjifi&,  abo  serve  to  express  questions,  or,  in 
other  words,  have  the  power  of  interrogatives.  SSct  is 
applied  to  persons,  either  male  or  female,  and  X00&  to 
things.  They  ask  the  questions  in  a  general  way,  as  the 
English  who  and  what;  and  are  never  joined  with  a  sub- 
stantive. SBcld^cr,  XOiMit,  Wcld^S/  refers  to  particular 
objects,  and  may  be  united  with  substantives.  It  answers 
to  the  English  interrogative  which :  as,  tOZlUftX  WtaXiti  % 
which  man  ? 

7*  9Ba§  is  combined  with  the  indefinite  article  to 
express  the  French  interrogative,  or  exclamatory,  pro- 
noun quely  Lat.  qtuzlis,  and  the  English  whcii^  with  or 
without  the  indefinite  article,  as,  what  man?  or,  what  a 
man!  But,  in  German,  the  preposition  fut  is  inserted 
between  XOd^  and  the  article:  as,  nxi§  f&t  tin ^OXiXif 
what  man?  or,  what  a  man  I  xoa^  \bx  eine  $raU/  what 
woman?  or,  what  a  woman  I  wa$  fur  ein  RixiO,  what, 
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child  ?  or,  what  a  child  I  It  is  literally,  what  for  a  many 
what  for  a  woman.  This  preposition,  when  it  was  first 
introduced,  probably  had  a  meaning  which,  by  time,  has 
been  obliterated.*  The  indefinite  article  is  omitted, 
as  in  English,  before  the  plural  number,  and  when  the 
idea  is  of  a  genertd  dast,  rather  than  referring  to  an  in- 
dividual object :  for  example ;  waS  fur  SRenfd^en/  what 
men  I  waS  fur  S^Wfi/  what  stuff  I  waS  fur  SBein,  what 
wine!  —  SSSelc^  ein,  fem.  weld^  cine  :  pL  weld^C,  are  occa- 
sionally used  in  the  room  of,  waS  fur  tin,  wa^  fur  eine, 
and  tt)a§  fur* 

8.  The  local  adverb  U)0/  where,  with  a  prepositioD, 
frequently  fills  the  place  of  a  relative  pronoun.  For 
example:  XO^xaW,  wherewith,  instead  of  mtt  wdc^em/ 
fem.  weld^er,  or  plur.  mit  weld^cn,  with  which ;  WDt)On, 
whereof,  instead  of  t)on  wcld^em,  welc^er,  wclc^n,  of 

which :  WOfeurd),  wherethrough,  for  burd^  Weld^en,  mWt 
»el(^eS,  through  which ;  WOJU,  whereto,  for  ju  WClc^cm, 

njeld^er,  weld^en,  to  which;  worm,   wherein;  woran, 

whereon,  whereat.  When  the  preposition  begins  with  a 
vowel,  r  is  inserted  after  XOO  x  as,  tDOrauS/  whereout,  for 


*  The  Swedes,  Danes,  and  Dutch  have  the  same 
manner  of  expression ;  and  in  Shakspeare  (Much  Ado 
about  Nothing,  Ac^  I.  last  scene),  the  following  passage 
is  found :  —  What  is  he  for  a  fool  that  betroths  himself 
to  unquietness.''  Whaifor  a  fool  seems  to  be  said  instead 
of  What  afooly  aad  to  correspond  with  the  German  mode 
of  speaking. 
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out  of  which ;  IDOYubet/  whereupon^  whereover,  for  upon 
which,  or  over  which.* 


SECTION  V. 

MISCELLANEOUS   PRONOUNS. 

Under  this  denoimnation  are  to  be  comprehended  several 
words  which  could  not  conveniently  be  classed  with  the 
former  divisions.      They  are:  ieter,  lebmbet/  xami^tx, 

man,  iemanb,  niemanb,  and  felbjl,  or  felber* 

1.  Sfeber,  iA>z,  jebrt,  each,  every  (one);  jebwebet; 
iebwebe,  jebwebcS,  each,  every  (one);  maai^ztf  mand^C/ 

xamS^,  many  a  (one).  They  are  either  put  before 
substantives,  or  may  stand  by  themselves;  and  are  all 
declined. 

2.  SRan  is  not  declined.  It  implies  a  general  or  in- 
definite personality,  answering  to  the  French  On;  and 
takes  the  verb  in  the  singular  number.  For  example  t 
man  fagt,  French,  cm  dity  people  say,  they  say;  moxt 
fpri^t/  Fr.  on  parley  people  talk,  they  talk.    The  English 


*  SEBolf,  in  the  preface  or  introduction  to  his  Siteratifc^e 
Xnalelten/  Vol  I.  p.  15.,  has  the  relative  adverb,  WOro^ne, 
without  which.  I  have  not  met  with  this  compound 
any  where  else.  Another  modem  writer  has  introduced 
lOOrunt/  about  which. 

M 
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make  use  of  different  ezpressionsy  such  as,  toe^  youy  they, 
a  person^  one  ;  where  the  Germans  employ  matl/  and  the 
French  on.  For  instance:  flRan  mttf  ftd^  \)\xtiXl,  Fr.  on 
doit  prendre  garde,  a  j^erjon,  or  one,  must  take  care;  mdtl 
Vttt  ft  d),  n>cnn  man  glaubt,  —  on  se  trompe,  si  Ton  pense, 
a  person^  or  one,  mistakes,  if  he  thinks.  —  The  oblique 
cases  of  the  indefinite  article  are  placed  in  a  correspond- 
ing relation  with  man«    For  example:  ^an  otgert  ft^ 

xxaxazx,  toenn  einem  gett)i{fe  Smartungen  it\il\ijU%tvi,  a 

person  is  always  vexed,  when  he  is  disappointed  in  cer- 
tain expectations.  SRan  irrt  fic^/  n)enn  man  glaubt  ter 
groflc  «^aufe  \ijCi%z  eincn  wal^irer  SSerbienfle  wegen/  one  is 

mii^taken,  if  he  thinks  that  the  multitude  esteems  him  for 
true  merit  In  these  examples,  etncm  and  etncn/  dative 
and  accusative  cases  of  the  numeral  cin/  one,  some  one, 
answer  to  xaoXi^ 

The  Germans  also  employ  man  in  the  same  way  as 
the  French  employ  their  on,  whenever  they  do  not  wish 
to  use  any  of  the  personal  pronouns  'S^M,  @t/  @te/  or  3^r« 
They  say :  5Kan  tbue  baS  nid^t  mel^r,  (qu'on  ne  le  fesse 
plus),  let  this  not  be  done  again  I  fSRan  l^6re  XOCA  tct)  fagc, 
(que  Ton  ^coute  ce  que  je  dis),  let  what  I  say  be  listened 
to  I  It  is  a  kind  of  modified  imperative,  expressive  of 
displeasure  at  any  thing  done,  and  is  always  construed 
with  the  subjunctive:  !!Ran  laffe  ba§  feipn,  leave  that 
alone  I 

3.  Semanb/  some  one,  some  body,  any  one,  any  body; 
ieberman,  every  one ;  niemanb,  no  one.  These  words 
seem  to  be  composed  of  the  foregoing  matt/  and  of  j(/ 
ever ;  jebet/  each ;  nfC/  never.    In  the  genitive  case  they 
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have  i  added :  as,  iemanbS,  jebcrman^/  nicmanb§»    The 

dative  and  accusative  are  like  the  nominative,  or  some- 
timesy  but  not  usually,  marked  by  the  termination  en : 

as  iemanbett/  niemanben ;  never  in  ieberman* — The  first 

numeral  Sinet/  occasionally  stands  for  lemanb/  some  one. 
It  is  exactly  the  English  O^ze,  in  expressions  like  *<  it 
gives  one  much  trouble,"  meaning  every  one,  the  whole 
species  of  human  beings ;  whibt  jematlb  rather  points  at 
a  definite  individual  who  is  not  named* 

4.  The  invariable  pronoun  felbfl/  or  fclbet/  resembling 
the  English  self,  may  be  added  to  any  pronoun,  or  to 
any  substantive.  For  example:  id^  \Ah%  I  myself; 
bu  fdbjl,  thou  thyself;  er  felbfl,  he  himself;  bct  SRann 
felbjl/  the  man  himself;  tie  ^rau  felbfl/  the  woman  her- 
self; xoxx  fclbft/  we  ourselves :  ibr  felbft#  you  yourselves ; 
jie  fclbft/  they  themselves;  bie  iiViiZ  felbji,  the  people 
themselves.  The  English  ^e^must  previously  be  com- 
pounded with  a  pronoun,  such  as,  Atm,  Aer,  my^  thy^  our, 
^c,  to  qualify  it  for  an  adjunct  to  a  substantive,  or  personal 
pronoun,  as,  the  man  Aamself,  the  woman  Aerself,  I  myself, 
thou  Myself;  it  is  likewise  varied  in  the  plural,  as,  we 
ourselves ;  but  the  German  word  is  neither  compounded, 
nor  declined.  It  may  be  placed,  as  an  adverb,  before  a 
substantive  or  pronoun,  in  which  situation  it  signifies 
even :  as,  feAft  id),  even  I ;  felbft  bu,  even  thou ;  felbft  fie, 
even  they;  felbft  bet  5!Rann,  even  the  man;  felbft  bie 
fteute,  even  the  people,  ©elbet,  and  felbiflet/  are  obso- 
lete.—  @elbft/  or  abridged  felb#  is  sometimes  connected 
with  ordinal  numbers :  as,  @elbi!brttter,  or  felbbritter ; 

fclb^lerter ;  felbiebnter ;  felbiwanjigfter*    It  then  implies 

M    2 
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that  the  person,  to  whom  the  number  refers,  is  accom- 
panied by  so  many  others.  For  example :  Scb  ^db^iztttt, 
I  myself  the  fourth,  that  means,  three  besides  me ;  itt 
Jtfinig  felbjistDanjigfler/  the  king  the  twentieth*  that  is,  the 
king,  and  nineteen  persons  besides.* 


•  @elbin)an){8fier  gefangen/  unb  allein  r>om  ®ckiin 

begnabtgt ;  —  I  was  taken  with  nineteen  others,  bat  alone 
spared  by  Saladin.— geffins'^  "^kt^axi  bet  SSetfC;  %itl 
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SECTION  I. 

AUXILIARY   VERBS. 


If  verbs  auxiliary  be  those  which  are  iodispensably  re- 
quired to  complete  a  conjugatioq,  we  must  recognise  three 
such  verbs  in  the  German  language. 

The  first  is  ffdbttl,  to  have.  This  serves  for  the  form- 
ation of  the  preterperfect)  preterpluperfect,  and  second 
future,  tenses,  in  the  active  voice. 

The  second,  fepU/  to  be.  It  forms  the  preterperfect, 
preterpluperfect,  and  second  future,  of  some  neuter  verbs ; 
and  likewise  helps  to  compose  those  tenses,  in  the  passive 
voice. 

M    3 
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The  third  is  SBetben^  This  verb  signifies,  1.  a  future 
event,  which  may  consist  in  acting,  being,  or  sufferiug. 
Thus  it  expresses  the  English  auxiliaries  of  the  future 
tense,  shail  and  will;  and  seems  to  resemble  the  Greek 
verb  fi«XX«.  With  this  qualification,  it  produces  all  the 
future  tenses.  2.  It  denotes  the  coming  into  a  certain 
state  or  condition.  Therefore,  when  joined  with  a  noun, 
.it  answers  to  the  Latin  ^,  and  the  English  to  become^ 
But,  with  this  power,  it  is  likewise  employed  to  form  the 
passive  voice. 

Noie.  —  It  will  be  seen,  from  the  examples  of  the  Ger- 
man conjugation,  in  the  following  pages,  that  the  principal 
parts  of  the  verb  are — the  present  and  preterimperfect 
tenses  of  the  indicative  mood,  the  infinitive,  and  the  pre- 
terite participle.  These  may  be  considered  as  the  roots 
from  which  all,  or  most,  tenses  are  derived*  For  which 
reason,  they  will  be  placed  at  the  head  of  every  verb  that 
is  exhibited  for  the  purpose  of  conjugation. 

First  Auxiliary.    \)ahtXlf  to  have. 

l)Cibt,    present    tense  ;  —  f)atU,    preteriniperfect ;  — 
itfiobt,  preterite  participle. 

INDICATIVE  MOOD.  SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 
Sinffular.  Singular. 

1.  id^  ^aht,  I  have.  1.  idf  f)aht,  (if)  I  have. 

2.  bu  ^aft,  thou  hast  2.  bu  babef}/  (if)  thou  haft. 

s.  ct  (ftc,  c§)  Ut,  s.  cr  (jte,  e«)  f)aU, 

he  (she,  it)  has.  (if)  he  (she,  it)  have. 


_ii 
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INDICATIVE. 


SUBJUNCTIVE. 


PluraL 

1*  tdx  f)abtn,  we  have. 
^  ifjic  ))cibtt  or  fyibt, 

you  have. 
S.  {te  ^abeil/  they  have. 


Plural. 


1.  mir  ^n,  (iQ  we  ha^e. 

2.  t^ir  l&abet,  00  you  have. 

S.  fie  ^abcn,  (iO  they  have. 


Preterimperfect 


Sinffular. 

1.  lij  ^attt,  I  had. 

2.  ^u  iattejt/  thou  hadst 
^  er  l^tte/  he  had. 


Singular. 

1.  ^  ^attC,  (if)  I  had. 

2.  bul^^tteft/OOthouhadst 
S.  er  ffim,  00  he  had. 


PluraL 

1*  toir  fatten,  we  had. 
2i  i^r  ^attet,  you  had. 
3.  jte  batten/  they  had. 


PluraL 

h  n>{r  ^^tten,  (iO  we  had. 
2.  ibr  ^ittzt,  00  you  had. 
S.  {te  ^^tteit/  00  they  had. 


Freterperfect. 
Sinffular.  Singular. 

1*  {(^  babe  gebabt/      l.  idb  babe  gebabt, 

I  have  had.  (iO  I  have  had. 

^  bu  bafl  it^cbt,  2.  t)u  babeji  gebobt; 

thou  hast  had.  (iO  thou  hast  had. 

8.  er  bat  g^babt,  s.  er  ^aU  g^babt, 

he  has  had.  (iO  he  have  had. 
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INDICATIVS* 


SUBJUNCTIVE. 


Plural 

1.  xolt  ffdbm  ge^obt; 

we  have  had. 

2.  f|r  f^abet/  or  ^obt,  se* 

()abt/  you  liaye  had. 

3.  fie  ^oben  ge^obt/ 

they  have  had. 


PluraL 

I.  xoix  f^aben  ge^obt/ 

(if)  we  have  had. 
(if)  you  have  had. 

8.  pe  ^oben  gel^t/ 

(if)  they  have  had. 


Preterpluperfect 


Singular. 


1.  icb  IE)atte  gelE)abt; 

I  had  had. 

2.  bu  l^attefi  gel^abt/ 

thou  hadst  had. 

s.  er  ^atte  gel^abt/ 

he  had  had. 


Singular 

1.  id^  ^^tte  ge^abt/ 

(iO  I  had  had. 

2.  bu  ^dttefi  gelt^obt, 

(iO  thau  hadst  had. 

S.  er  l^itte  gel^t, 

(if)  hie  had  had. 


Plural. 

1.  wir  batten  ge]()abt/ 

we  had  had. 

2.  ibr  Ijiattet  geljiabt/ 

you  had  had. 

3.  fie  batten  geljiabt, 

they  had  had. 


Plural 

L  nHt  IE)atten  gel^abt/ 

(if)  we  had  had. 

2.  V^x  bdttet  gebabt; 

(if)  you  had  had. 

S.  ff e  IE)dtten  ge^iabt; 

(iO  they  had  had. 
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INDICATIVB. 


SUBJUNCTIVE. 


first  Future. 


SinguJar. 

1.  i(^  tt)etbe  l^abeit/ 

I  shall  have* 

2.  bu  toirjl  ^abeit/ 

thou  shalt,  or  wilt,  have. 

3.  erttirb^aben, 

he  shall,  or  will,  have. 


Singular, 

!•  id^  tvetbe  baben, 

(if)  I  shall  have. 

2.  bu  n>etbefi  b^^ben, 

(if)  thou  shalt  have. 

3.  er  wetbe  b^tben/ 

(if)  he  shall  have. 


Plural. 

1.  xoxt  werben  b^^beit/ 

we  shall  have. 

2.  id)  tt)erbet  %obzn,  you 

shall,  or  will,  have. 

3.  fic  tt)erbcn  b^^ben,  they 

shall,  or  will,  have. 


PluraL 

1.  wit  wetben  b^^ben, 

(if)  we  shall  have. 

2.  (br  tt)crbct  l^abcn, 

(if)  you  shall  have. 

3.  fie  tt)crbctt  baben, 

(if)  they  shall  have. 


Second  Future. 


Singular. 

1*  td^  werbe  gebabt  b^^ben, 

I  shall  have  had. 

2.  bu  toirfi  gebabt  b^^ben, 

thou  shalt,  or  wUt, 
have  had. 

S.  er  n)irb  gebabt  b^^bett;  he 

shall,  or  will,  have  had. 


Singular. 

1.  icb  werbc  8c]()abt  bobcn, 

(if)  I  shall  have  had. 

2.  bu  tt)crbcflt  flcbabt  babcn, 

(if)  thou  shalt  have 
had. 

3.  cr  werbc  gcbabt  baben, 

(if)  he  shall  have  had. 
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IMDICATIVB.  8UBJUNCT1VE. 

Plural  PlurdL 

1.  trirwerben gel^abt^aben,     l.  wirwerbengcl^abt^aben, 

we  shall  have  had.  (if)  we  shall  have  had. 

2.  Vcn  wcrbct  8cl(^a]f)t  Ijiabcn,    2.  V^x  wetbct  gelf^abt  ^aben, 

you  shally  or  will,  (if)  you  shall  have  had. 

have  had. 

3.  fie  n>erben  gei^abt  ^aben/     3.  fiewerbengelEiabtlliaben/ 

they  shall,  or  will,  (if)  they  shall  have  had. 

have  had. 

First  Future  Conditional. 

Singtdar. 

i.  \ii  tDUtbe  l^cbzXii  I  should,  or  would,  have. 

2.  bu  tofirbefi  l^abetl/  thou  shouldst,  or  wouldst,  have. 

3.  er  n>&rbe  l^dbtn,  he  should,  or  would,  have. 

Phaxd. 

1.  wir  tvfitben  l(iaben/  we  should,  or  would,  have. 

2.  {{)r  n)fitbet  ^abett/  you  should,  or  would,  have. 

3.  fie  wfirben  J^obeH/  they  should,  or  would,  have. 

Second  Future  Conditional. 

Singtdarm 
1.  {(^  n>&Ybe  gel^abt  l^iaben/ 1  should,  or  would,  have  had. 

2.  bu  n)&rbe{i  gelf^abt  J^obeii/  thou  shouldst,  or  wouldst, 

have  had. 

3.  er  tobtbe  gej^iobt  l(^aben/  he  should,  or  would,  have  had. 
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PluraL 

1.  IDtr  Yofirben  itf^dbt  f^obtn,  we  should,  or  would,  have 

had. 

2.  il^  YOUtbet  ge^abt  ijaltn,  you  should,  or  would,  have 

.had- 

3.  fie  whAvx  gel^abt  \)ahm,  they  should,  or  would,  have 

had. 


IMPERATIVE   MOOD. 

Singular.  Plural. 

(  L  i)ahtn  tt)ir,  let  us  have,*) 
2.  I^e  (bu),  have  (thou).     2.  I^abct,  or  f)aht  (x\)X), 

•  have^(you). 

S.  ^abe  er  (fte;  eS)/  S.  ^aitn  ^t,  let  them  have. 

let  him  (her,  it)  have. 


INFINITIVE  MOOD. 

Present,  l(^aben,  to  have. 

Pret  perf.  ge|)abt  icbtti, 

to  have*IuuL 

Future,  ^aben  werbcn, 

to  be  about  to  have. 


PARTICIPLES. 


Present,    l^abcnb/  having. 
P^terite,  Qtffobt,  had. 


*  The  first  person  plural  of  the  imperative  is  not  com- 
monly met  with.  The  verb  laffetl/  to  let,  is  usually  em- 
ployed, as  it  is  in  English,  to  express  that  idea.  Now 
and  then  you  see  the  bare  imperative  thus  used:  as, 

itifm  voir,  let  us  go ;  fyibtn  toir  ®ebulb/  let  us  have 

patience ;  reben  Xoix  xAijt  mel(^r  bat)On/  let  us  say  nothing 
more  of  it. 
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Second  Auxiliary,    feptl/  to  be. 

bitl/  present  tense; — toax,  preterimperfect ; 
gewefen/  preterite  participle. 


INDICATIVE. 


SingtUar^ 

1.  id)  iin,  I  am. 

2.  tu  biji/  thou  art 

3.  cr  ijl ,  he  is. 


SUBJUkCTIVI. 

Present 

Singular* 

1.  ii)  fep,  (if)  I  be. 

2.  t)UfC9CJi,or  fepji,  (iOthoube. 

3.  er  fcp,  (if)  he  be. 


Plural. 

1.  wit  jtnb,  we  are. 

2.  i^r  fcijt),  you  are. 

3.  fie  jtnb,  they  are. 


PluraL 

1.  wirfepen/orfe^n^OOwebe. 

2.  i]()rfC9et);^orfc9b,(if)yoube. 

3.  ficfcven,orfc9n,(if)theybe. 


Preterimperfect 
Singular,  Singular. 

1.  ii)  wax,  I  was.  1.  idj)  wdrc,  (if)  I  were. 

2.  bu  warejl,  or  warjl,      2.  bu  wdrcp,  (iO  thou  wert 

thou  wast 

3.  cr  war,  he  was.  3.  er  ware,  (iO  ^e  were. 


PluraL 

1.  wir  waren,  we  were. 

2.  l^x  waret,  or  wart, 

you  were. 

3.  fie  waren,  they  were. 


PluraL 

h  wir  waren,  (if)  we  were. 

2.  ify[  Xoixtt,  (if)  you  were. 

3.  fie  wdren^  (if)  they  wm 
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INDICATIVE. 


SUBJUNCTIVE. 


Preterperfect 


StngtUaTf 

!•  id^  Mn  getDefeti/ 

I  liave  been. 

2i  btt  Mji  gewefen, 

thou  hast  been, 
he  has  been. 


Sinffular. 


1.  id^  fe9  gewefeti/ 

(if)  I  have  been. 
2.  bu  fepcjl,  or  fcpft,  gCtDC" 
feti/  (if)  thou  hast  been. 

3.  cr  fcp  gcwefcH; 

(if)  he  have  been. 


PlwraU 

!•  tt)ir  finb  gcwcfen, 

we  have  been, 
you  have  been. 

3'  fie  jtnb  gcwcf en, 

they  have  been. 


PluraL 

1.  wir  fcpen,  or  fepn,  gewc" 

feit/  (if)  we  have  been. 

2.  tlS)r  fepcb,  or  fepb,  gewc* 

fen,  (if)  you  have  been, 

3.  fie  feijen,  or  fepn,  8ett>e» 

fen,  (if)  they  have  been. 


Preterpluperfect. 


SinffuUxr. 

!•  ic^  war  gewefen^ 

I  had  been. 

2*  bu  ttoreji  gewefen, 

thou  hadst  been. 

3'  er  \m  gewefen, 

he  had  been. 


Singular. 

1.  id^  ware  gewefen, 

(if)  I  had  been. 

2.  bu  w^reji  gewefen, 

(if)  thou  hadst  been. 

3.  er  ware  gen>efen, 

(if)  he  had  been. 
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INDICATIVE. 


SUBJUNCTIVE. 


PluraL 


Plural 


1.  voir  xoaxtn  gewefen/  l.  voit  xoSxta  gewefen/ 

we  had  been.  (if)  we  bad  been. 

2.  iffx  xoant  geioefen/  2.  11^  xoittt  gemefen; 

you  bad  been.  (if)  you  had  been. 

S.  fie  toaten  getDefen,  S.  fie  toixtn  getoefen/ 


they  had  been. 


(if)  they  had  been. 


First  Future. 


Singular. 

1.  ii)  wcrbe  fcijn, 

I  shall  be. 

2.  bu  wirjl  fcpn, 

thou  shalt,  or  wilt,  be. 

3.  er  witb  fcpn, 

he  shall,  or  will,  be. 


Singular 

1.  id^  werbe  fepn, 

(if)  I  shall  be. 

2.  bu  loerbefi  fepn 

(if)  thou  Shalt  be. 

8.  er  werbe  fe^n, 

(iO  he  shall  be. 


Plural 

1.  toil  werben  fepn, 

we  shall  be.  » 

2.  i^r  werbet  fe^ii/ 

you  shall,  or  will,  be. 

s.  fie  wetben  fepn, 

they  shall,  or  will,  be. 


PluraL 

1.  n){r  toerben  fepti/ 

(if)  we  shall  be. 

2.  {l()r  loerbet  fepn, 

(if)  you  shall  be. 

3.  fie  werben  fe^n, 

(if)  they  shall  be. 
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INDICATIVE,  SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Second  Future. 
Singular.  Singular. 

1.  i(^  mtbt  getoefen  feptt/     l.  id^  werbe  getDefen  fepn, 

I  shall  have  been.  (if)  I  shall  have  been. 

2.  bu  tviifi  sen>efen  fepn;       2.  bu  n>etbefi  gewefen  fe^tt/ 

thou  shalty  or  wilty  have  (if)  thou  shalt  have 

been.  been. 

3.  er  toitb  gewefm  fe^ti/  he    S.  er  toerbe  gewefen  fe^n, 

shall,  or  willy  have  been.  (if)  he  shall  have  been. 

PluraL  Plural. 

1.  »ir  ttcrben  gewefcn  fepn,    l.  wit  werbcn  gcwcfcn  fepn, 

we  shall  have  been.  (if)  we  shall  have  been. 

2.  i^  »crbct  gewefcn  fepn,     2.  ifyc  werbct  gcwcfcn  fcpn, 

you  shall,   or  will,  (if)  you  shall  have  been, 

have  been. 

3.  fie  wcrbcn  gewcfcn  fepn,   8.  flc  werben  gcwcfen  fepn, 

they  shall,  or  will,  (if)  they  shall  have  been, 

have  been.  . 

First  Future  Conditional. 

Singular* 

1  t(^  tofitbe  fe^tt;  I  should,  or  would,  be. 

2.  bu  tDfirbeft  feiott/  thou  shouldst,  or  wouldst,  be. 

S.  Ct  lofirbe  fe^n^  he  should,  or  would,  be. 
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Pharal 

1.  toil  fDuvben  fe^tt/  we  should,  or  would,  be, 

2.  x\ft  wfitbct  fcpn/  you  should,  or  would,  be, 
S.  fic  WUrbCtt  fepn,  they  should,  or  would,  be. 

Second  Future  Conditional. 

SinffuUxr. 

1.  Id^  wfirbC  gewcfctt  fepn,  I  should,  or  would,  hare  been. 

2.  bu  wfirbeji  gcwcfen  feijn,  thou  shouldst,  or  wouldst, 

have  been. 

3.  et  tourbe  gewefen  feptt/  he  should,  or  would,  have  been. 

PlurdL 

1.  wit  wfitben  gcwefcn  fepn, 

we  should,  or  would,  have  been. 

2.  ii^r  w&rbet  flcwefen  fci^n, 

you  sliouM,  or  would,  have  been. 

3.  fie  wfirbcn  gewefcn  feijn, 

they  should,  or  would,  have  been 

IMPERATIVE.  INFINITIVE. 

Singular,  Pres.  feptl/  to  be. 

2.  fe^  (bu),  be  (thou).  Preterperf.     gewefcn  fepn, 

3.  fep  et/  let  him  be.  to  have  been. 

Fut  fe^nwcrben, 

Plural.  to  be  about  to  be. 

(1.  fcijen,  or  fcpn,  wit, 

let  us  be). 
2.  fcpb  (ilS)r),  be  (you).  participles. 

d.  fepett;  or  fepn  ^t,  Present,  fepenb,  being. 

let  them  be.  Preterite,  gewefen,  been. 
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Third  Auxiliary^    XOtAvx,  to  become« 

Werbe,  present;  —  WUtbc  (or  Watb*),  preterimperf. ;  — 
gCWOtbcn  (or  WOrtcn),  pret  part 

INDICATIVE.  SUBJUKCTIVE. 

Present 
Singular,  Singular. 

1*  idd  toerbC/ 1  become.  1.  id^  XOtxit,  (if)  I  become. 

2.  bu  nntjt/  thou  becomest      2.  bu  XOtxbz% 

(if)  thou  becomest 

3.  er  tt)irb/  he  becomes.  3,  et  XOtXit,  (if)  he  become. 

PluraL  Plural. 

1*  ttHr  werbnt/  we  become.     1.  wit  toerben/ 

(if)  if  we  become. 

2.  i^r  ypetbet/  you  become.    2.  il^r  n)erbet/ 

(if)  you  become. 

3.  fte  werben,  3.  f!e  wcrben, 

they  become.  (if)  they  become. 

*  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  fonn  tpurbc^  throughout  the 
imperfect  is  preferable  to  the  adoption  of  tooxi,  in  some 
of  the  persons.  By  the  mixture  of  the  two  forms,  the 
inflection  becomes  irregular,  for  which  there  is  no 
necessity :  and  when  an  anomaly  can  be  avoided,  it 
should,  on  general  principle,  be  done.  The  preterim- 
perfect  of  tDerbetl/  therefore,  appears  somewhat  different, 
in  the  present  edition,  from  what  it  did  in  the  former  two. 
See  the  Exercises,  p.  53.  note  1. 
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INDICATIVE.  SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Preterimperfect 
Singular,  Singular. 

1.  ic^  wurbe  (or  warb),         1.  ic^  »utbc,  (iO  I  became. 

I  became. 

2.  bu  toutbejt  (or  n)atb{i)/    2.  bu  tv&rbefl/ 

thou  becamest  (if)  thou  becamest 

3.  «  WUtbc  (or  xoaxi),  8.  er  W&rbc,  00  be  became, 

he  became. 

PluraL  Plural 

1.  ipir  n)utben/  we  became.     1.  toit  wurbeti/ 

(if)  we  became. 

2.  i^r  wurbet/  you  became.     2.  {|^r  n>&rbet, 

(if)  you  became. 

3.  fie  wutben,  s.  fie  wttrben/ 

they  became.  (if)  they  became* 

Preterperfect. 
Singular.  Singular, 

1.  iij  bin  geworben/  or  wot'    l.  id^  fe^  getDorbeti/  or  »op 

bett/ 1  have  become.*  belt/  (iQ  I  have  become. 

2.  bu  bifl   geworben,  or    2.  bu  fe^eff,  or  fe^jl,  gaoov 

worbeit/  ben,  or  n)orben/ 

thou  hast  become.  (if)  thou  hast  become. 

3.  er  iff  geworben,  or  wor*     3.  er  fep  geworben,  or  wot' 

ben,  he  has  become.  ben,  (if)  he  have  become. 

*  ©ewotben  is  used  with  an  adjective ;  and  worbcn 

after  a  partidple  preterite :  id^  bin  n)e{fe  gen)orben/  Uf  (ill 
geliebt  n)orben» 
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INDICATIVE. 


SUBJUNCTIVE. 


Plural. 

1.  toil  jtnb  geworoen,  or 

ttorbeii/ 

we  liave  become. 

2.  il^r  fe^b  geworbctt/  or 

worben, 

you  have  become. 

3.  f(c  finb   geworbcn,  or 

worben, 

they  have  become. 


Plural 

1.  »lt  fepen,  or  fajn,  gc* 
tvotben;  orwotben/ 

(if)  we  have  become. 

2.  il^r  fe^cb,  or  fe^b,  ge* 
wotben/  or  n)otben/ 

(if)  you  have  become. 

3.  fie  fepcn,  or  fcpn,  gc* 
worben  or  wotben^ 

(if)  they  have  become. 


Preterpluperfect 


Singular. 

1.  xij  war  gcworben,  or 

tootbett/ 

I  had  become. 

2.  bu  watcji  (watji)  ge* 

wrbeit/  or  wotben/ 

thou  hadst  become. 

3.  et  war   geworben,   or 

worbett/ 

he  had  become. 


Si$igular. 

1.  iij  xoixz  fieworben,  or 

worben, 

(if)  I  had  become. 

2.  bu  wdrejl,  gcworben,  or 

worben/ 

(if)  thou  hadst  become. 

S.  er   wdre  g^orben,  or 
worben, 

(if)  he  had  become. 
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IVDICATIVX. 


PluraL 


1.  n>ir  voatiXi  gewotben/  or 

n)otben/ 

we  had  become* 

2.  \\ft  watet  (wart)   ge« 

worben,  or  worben, 

you  had  become. 

3.  fte  warm  geworben/  or 

worben, 

they  had  become. 


SUBJUNCTIVB. 


PluraL 


1.  xoit  toaxta  geworben,  or 

mrbeii/ 

(if)  we  had  become. 

2.  i^r  w^ret  gmorbeti/  or 

worbciS/ 

(if)  you  had  become. 

s.  fie  to&xtn  geworben,  or 
worbeit/ 

(if)  they  had  become. 


First  Future. 


Singular, 

1.  td^  werbe  werben/ 

I  shall  become. 

2.  bu  wirjl  werben,  thou 

shalt)  or  wilt,  become. 

3.  cr  wirb  werben,  he  shall, 

or  will)  become. 


Sinffular, 

1.  ic^  werbe  xonbm, 

(if)  I  shall  become. 

2.  bu  n>erbejt  werbeti/ 

(if)  thou  shalt  become. 

3.  er  werbe  werben, 

(if)  he  shall  become. 


PluraL 

1.  wir  wcrben  wcrbcn, 

we  shall  become. 

2.  il^x  wetbct  wcrbcn,  you 

shall,  or  will,  become. 

3.  fie  wcrben  werben,  they 

shall,  or  will,  become. 


Plural. 

1.  wir  werbcn  tperben, 

(if)  we  shall  become. 

2.  il^r  werbct  werbcn, 

(if)  you  shall  become. 

3.  fte  werben  tverbeti; 

(if)  they  shall  become. 
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IKDICATIVB. 

Second 
Singular. 

1.  {(^  mrbe  itmxitti,  or 

I  shall  have  become. 

2.  bu  lotrji  getDorbeti/  or 
worbeti/  fepti,  thou  shalt, 

or  wilt,  have  become. 

8.  er  »irb  g^wo'^b^/  ^^ 
worben,  fepti,  he  shall, 

or  will,  have  become. 


SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Future. 

Singular. 

!•  16)  xottit  geworben/  or 
worbeti/  fe^n,  (if)  I  shall 

have  become. 

2.  bu  mtizft  gemorben/  or 
worbcn,  fe^n,  (if)  thou 

shalt  have  become. 

S.  er  tverbe  getDorben,  or 
tvorbeti/  fe^H;  (IQ  he  shall 

have  become. 


Piurcd. 

1.  wir  »crbcti  geworben;  or 

we  shall  have  become. 

2.  il^  iDerbet  getDorbeti/  or 
tDorbett/  fepn,  you  shall, 

or  will,  have  become. 

8.  fie  werben  ge^orben,  or 
worbeti/  fepti,  they  shall, 
or  will,  have  become. 


PluraL 

1.  xoit  xottitn   genoorben, 
or  wotben,  fe^n,  (iQ  we 

shall  have  become. 

2.  ibr  wetbet  getDorben/  or 
worben/  fepti,  (if)  you 

shall  have  become. 

S.  fie    toerben    geworben, 

or  worbeti,  fepn,  (iO  they 

shall  have  become. 


First  Future  Conditional. 

Singular. 

1*  i^  tofirbe  toerbetl/ 1  should,  or  would,  become. 

2.  bu  wfirbeji  Werbetl/  thou  shouldst^  or  wouldst,  become. 

9.  er  Vohxbt  XOVCbtn,  he  should,  or  would,  become. 
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Plural* 

1*  n)ir  n^firben  Wetbetl/  we  should,  or  would^  become. 
2.  il^r  n)fitbet  XOttbttl,  you  should,  or  would,  become. 
S.  fie  m&rben  tDerbetl;  they  should,  or  would,  become. 

Second  Future  Conditional. 
Singtdar. 

1.  id^  wfirbe  geworben,  or  »orben,'fc9n, 

I  should,  or  would,  have  become. 

2.  bu  wfirbeflt,  geworben,  or  tooxitn,  fcpti, 

thou  shouldst,  or  wouldst,  have  become 

3.  et  tpfirbe  geworbcn,  or  worben,  fe^H/ 

he  should,  or  would,  have  become. 
PluraL 

1.  xoit  wfirben  getocrben/  or  tDorben/  fepn, 

we  should,  or  would,  have  become. 

2.  {^r  torxxizt  ^tcooxim,  or  ivorben,  fepn/ 

you  should,  or  would,  have  become. 

3.  fie  tt)firben  geworbeti,  or  tootbeti/  fe^n/ 

they  should,  or  would,  have  become. 

IMPERATIVE. 

Singular.  Plural. . 

(1.  »erben  wit, 

let  us  become). 

2.  werbe  (bu)  2.  wcrbet  (il^r), 

become  (thou).  become  (yon)* 

3.  toerbe  tt,  3.  werben  {te, 

let  him  beoome.  letthem  become. 
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INFINITIVE. 

Pres.  tperbetl/  to  become. 

Pret  perfect,  geworbetl,  or  worbcn,  fc^n,  to  have  become. 

Fat  Yoerben  noerbeti/  to  be  about  to  become. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Present,  mtbcnb,  becoming. 

Preterite,  geworben/  or  tDOrbett/  become. 

OhservcOions. 

1.  According  to  the  English  grammar,  the  Terbs  may^ 
vnUy  shally  let,  are,  in  conjugation,  employed  as  auxi- 
liaries. They  are  not  necessarily  required  for  the  Ger- 
man conjugation.  The  ideas  which  they  convey,  are, 
indeed^  expressed  by  similar  verbs,  in  German,  but  these 
cannot  be  considered  in  the  character  of  auxiliaries.  They 
have,  however,  by  some  grammarians  been  introduced 
under  that  denomination.  For  this  no  ground  can  be 
assigned,  except  that  they  are  combined  with  other 
verbs,  which  they  govern  in  the  infinitive  mood.  But  if 
that  be  adnutted  as  a  criterion  of  helping  verbs,  their 
number  may  be  still  farther  increased.  True  auxiliaries 
are  only  those,  without  which  no  complete  conjugation 
can  be  formed :  and  under  this  description  come  the 
three  verbs  that  have  been  exhibited. — It  may  not  be 
improper  to  say  a  few  words  of  the  other  supposed  auxi- 
liaries, in  order  to  make  their  nature  more  perfectly 
understood*    They  are :  id^  mag/  similar  to  the  English, 
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I  may ;  ii)  toill/  answering  to,  I  will;  i^  foU/ 1  shall.  To 
these  may  be  added:  ii)  farm,  I  can;  id^  ioxf,  I  dare; 
t(b  niuf/  I  must;  Of  laffC/  I  let  Those  verbs  are  de- 
fective in  English^  all  but  two,  to  let^  and  0  dare;  in 
German,  they  are  conjugated  through  all  persons,  tenses, 
and  moods,  excepting  perhaps  the  imperative.  They  are 
all  irregular,  and  will  be  seen  in  the  list  of  the  irregular 
verbs.  In  this  place,  their  signification  is  to  be  briefly 
explained. 

Sdt)  mag/ 1  may.  Infinitive,  m6gem  The  English  verb, 
may,  denotes  the  potential  mood.  The  German  signi- 
fies, 1.  being  permitted,  being  at  liberty  to  do  a  thing: 

as,  er  mai  Uijtn,  er  mag  xozinm,  id)  loerbtete  e6  il^im  xAi)t, 

he  may  laugh,  he  may  cry,  I  do  not  forbid  it  him.  2. 
Chance  or  possibility,  especially  in  the  preterimperfect  of 
the  subjunctive  mood :  as,  ed  mii)U  ftd^  iXZigaitl,  it  might 
happen ;  e6  Vxii^U  Ugazn,  it  might  rain.  3.  A  wish,  or 
desire,  particularly  in  the  present  and  preterimperfect 
of  the  subjunctive :  as,  mige  et  lange  leben  I  may  he  live 
long  I  mige  e6  ber  .^immel  geben !  may  Heaven  grant  it  I 
id)  mod^te  wol(^l  itwa^  ia'oon  ^ahtn,  I  should  like  to  have 

some  part  of  it.  4.  To  be  able;  Latin,  vcdere:  as,  SSct 
mag  beine  SSBuntier  erjiblen  I  who  can  recount  thy  won- 
ders I  In  this  sense,  the  compound,  83ecm6gen/  is  chiefly 
used.  And  lastly,  5.  To  like.  Here  it  is  connected  vith 
the  infinitive :  as,  {(^  mag  e$  xAijt  t1^\m,  I  do  not  like  to 
do  it ;  and  also  with  an  accusative  case,  like  a  transitive 
verb :  as,  {d^  mag  ba§  xAiji,  I  do  not  like  that  In  this 
signification,  it  is  frequently  applied  to  what  is  eaten  or 
drunk.  For  example :  mJgen  ®ie  ©auerfraut  ?  do  you 
like  sour-krout?  neln  fcl^  mag  C§  nid[)t/  no,  I  do  not  like 
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it.  34)  ^<^d  ^^f^  ^^^  ^^^ff  ^  ^^  °^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^°^- 

3c^  mag  nid^t^  mzl^X,  I  do  not  like  any  more.  In  such 
phrases,  an  infinitive  may  be  supplied,  viz*  effcn/  to  eat, 
or  trinfeit/  to  drink ;  and  the  constraction,  with  the  accu-» 
sative,  may  be  considered  as  elliptical. 

^i)  void,  I  will.  Infinitive  YDoUen*  This  answers  to 
the  Latin  velle^  and  the  French  vouloir;  and  implies  a 
future  event,  so  far  as  it  proceeds  from  will  and  inclin- 
ation. For  example :  woUcn  ©ie  fpafeiereti  gc]()en  ?  will  you 

take  a  walk  ?  that  means,  is  it  your  will,  or  inclination,> 
to  take  a  walk?  ^i)  n)ill  lefetl/  I  will  read;  the  same  as, 
it  is  my  will,  or  my  inclination,  to  read.  @t  tDtU  fltCgeit/ 
unb  \)at  f  etne  ^In^tl,  he  wishes  to  fly,  and  has  no  wings. 
The  idea  of  purpose  and  inclination  always  accompanies 
this  verb:  it  is  not  employed,  as  in  English,  to  denote 
mere  futurity,  for  which  tVCtbett  is  exclusivdy  appro* 
priated. 

3i^  foil/  I  shall.  Infinitive,  foQetl*  The  English  shall 
may  be  regarded  as  the  literal  translation  of  the  Ger- 
man word,  but  it  does  not  comprehend  all  its  meanings. 
The  verb  to  be,  with  the  preposition  to  and  the  infinitive 
of  another  verb  following  (as,  lam  to  see,  we  are  to  go)t 
answers  to  its  significations  more  frequently  than  shalL 
The  Gelman  verb  denotes :  I.  To  be  obliged,  by  necessity, 
or  duty.  It  may  then,  as  occasion  requires,  be  rendered 
by  shally  must,  ought,  am  to  ;  in  French,  by  falloir,  devoir. 
For  example:  £u  foQfi  ba$  tf)\in,  thou  shalt  do  that, 
thou  art  to  do  that,  thou  must  do  that;  il  faut.  @te 
foQen  f4)rieben/  you  are  to  write:  vous  devez  icrirey  or 
Ufaut  que  vous  icriviez.    2.  To  be  bid,  to  be  commis-^ 
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sioned.  ^  foH  ba^in  geben/  I  am  to  go  l^ere.  3.  To 
be  authorised)  to  be  suffered,  to  be  permitted.  ®oU  i^ 
e§  ^aben  ?  am  I  to  have  it,  may  I  have  it?  ®oU  i^  i^ 
t^Utt/  obet  nid^  ?  am  I  to  do  it,  or  not  ?  may  I  do  it,  or 
not?  4.  To  be  admitted,  to  be  supposed.  @ie  follen 
mtc^  nic^t  beleibigt  l^^aben,  you  are  supposed  not  to  have 

offended  me ;  cr  foH  feineti  ®afe  cmiefcn  l^abcn,  he  is 

admitted  to  have  proved  his  position.  These  subsequent 
significations  have  all  a  connection  with  the  first  and 
original  one,  which  im{die8  an  obligation.  That  obli- 
gation is  sometimes  so  involved,  that  it  is  difiicult  to 
recognise  it :  for  example,  in  the  two  last  significations 
mentioned,  where  we  must  imagine  an  obligation,  spring- 
ing from  the  will  of  another,  to  which  we  submit.  It  is 
still  more  so,  when  the  verb  means,  5.  To  be  said,  to  be 

reported :  as,  ber  ^Sitig  fott  aitficf  ommcn  fepn,  the  king 
is  said  to  be  arrived.  Die  franjoftfd{)e  glottc  foU  gef^lagen 

WOrben  fepti/  the  French  fleet  is  said  to  have  been  beaten. 
®§  foil  ftd^  jugctragetl  l)abcn,  it  is  said  to  have  happened. 
If  compulsion,  or  obligation,  be  the  primary  notion  to 
be  combined  with  foUcn/  it  may  perhaps  be  represented 
as  a  kind  of  necessity,  that  a  thing  has  happened  in  such 
a  manner,  and  not  otherwise  :  we  may  conceive  a  sort  of 
limitation,  or  restriction,  with  regard  to  the  fact  that  has 
happened ;  as  if  we  were  to  say,  people  will  have  ii,  that 
this  has  happened.  In  the  expression  tof//  have  U^  some- 
thing of  constraint  may  be  perceived :  for  where  the  will 
of  any  person  is  in  operation^  it  produces  a  comptdsion, 
or  obligation,  in  reference  to  others.  These  primary  no- 
tions, however,  are  obliterated :  and  we  now  content  our* 
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selves  with  the  significations,  as  they  are  in  use.*  The 
fonnation  of  the  future  tense,  by  the  verb  shally  in 
English,  and  by  similar  verbs  in  other  languages,  such  as 
the  Swedish,  Danish,  and  Dutch,  may  be  analysed,  and 
traced,  in  a  similar  manner.  Thus  foil  occurs  in  old 
German;  and  even  in  the  modem  language,  that  is,  in 
High  German,  vestiges  of  it  remain  in  some  phrases  and 
expressions.  It  is  common  in  a  conditioiial  future,  which 
is  very  frequently  employed.    For  example :   SBcntl  et 

fommen  fotttC/  if  he  should  come;  wcun  baS  fo  fci^n 
foHte,  if  that  should  be  so ;  foHte  pc^  ba§  SBettcr  anbcrti, 

fo  kDoKen  XOix  au^gej^etl/  should  the  weather  change,  we 
will  go  out.  —  ©ollcn  is  often  used  with  an  ellipsis,  when 
the  infinitive  of  some  other  verb  is  to  be  supplied.  In 
this  way  several  phrases  are  to  be  explained.  For  ex« 
ample:  SBa§  fott  xi}%  what shalM?— supply  t^UH,  doy  — 
what  shall  I  do  ?  what  am  I  to  do  ?  what  would  you  with 
me  ?  what  do  you  want  of  me  ?   Thus,  2BaS  foU jl  bu  ?  Wa$ 

foH  cr  ?  tt)aS  fott  fic  ?  wa§  fottcn  xoxx,  waS  foUt  x%x,  waS 

foQen  fie  ?  what  art  thou  to  do,  what  art  thou  wanted  for, 
what  is  he  to  do?  or  what  is  he  wanted  for,  &c.  2BaS  fott 
ba§^  what  shall  that  —  supply  \tX)n,  be,  what  shall  that  be, 
what  does  it  tend  to,  what  does  that  mean?  This  is 
sometimes  fully  expressed  by,  n?a§  fo(I  ba§  l()eif  eit/  what  is 


*  The  signification,  just  mentioned,  to  be  said,  to  be 
reported,  is  found  in  the  Swedish  verb  shola,  the  Danish 
shdle,  and  th^  Dutch  zullen,  all  of  which  answer  to  the 
German  foSen*  See  the  Grammars  and  Dictionaries  of 
those  languages* 
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that  to  mean,  what  is  the  meaning  of  that,  what  do  you 
mean  by  that  ?  From  that  elliptical  mode  of  speaking,  the 
following  significations  may  be  assigned  to  foQetl :— a.  To 

mean.    Examples:  588a§  follen  bfe  fteben  8dmmcr?  what 

mean  the  seven  lambs  ?  SBa§  foil  ba§  (Scfd^wdfe  ?  what 
means  that  talk  ?  9Ba§  foKen  btefe  ^rdnje  ?  what  mean 
these  wreaths  ?  SBaS  foH  CibiX  Mefer?  but  what  means  this 
man  ?  In  all  these  phrases,  the  infinitive  fcpTl/  or  in  the 
last,  t^un,  may  be  understood.  —  h.  To  be  intended.  Ex. 
©ie  follen  aKc  fur  racin  S^au^,  they  are  all  intended  for 

my  house.    SD5cm  foU  bcnn  bicfcr  ©trau^  ?  for  whom  is 

this  nosegay  intended  ?  ^  ©Cptt/  to  be,  may  here  again  be 
understood. — c.  To  tend  to,  to  serve  some  purpose,  to  be 
of  a  certain  use,  to  be  good  for.  Ex.  S8B0JU  foU  Wefe 
Stnicbrigung  ?  what  purpose  does  this  humiliation  serve, 
what  does  it  tend  to,  of  what  use  is  it  ?  SBBa6  foH  mir  Wc 
©tjtgeburt  ?  of  what  use  is  primogeniture  to  me  ?  SBdS 
foil  mir  ba§  ®elO  ?  of  what  use  is  the  money  to  me  ?  — 
Lastly,  the  English  words,  may^  can^  tvill,  or,  in  the  preter- 
imperfect,  mighty  could,  would,  will  sometimes  aptly  render 
the  German  phrases,  in  which  follen  occurs. 

^i}  fann,  I  can.  Infinitive,  f onncn*  It  signifies,  1.  To 
be  able.  ILat.  posse,  Fr.pouvoir.  2.  To  be  permitted,  to 
have  the  liberty  to  do  a  thing.  Thus  it  stands  frequentlv, 
where  the  English  put  may.  For  example  :  ©ie  f  onncn 
ba6  tbun,  wenn  @ie  vooUm,  you  may  do  that,  if  you  like. 
Indeed,  it  is  more  usual  to  express  that  idea  by  the  verb 
fonnen,  than  by  mogen*  The  infinitive,  which  generally 
follows  after  f  6nnen/  is  sometimes  left  out :  as,  ®ott  f(2nn 
allc6  n)a§  er  VOXll,  God  can  do  all  he  willeth ;  supply  tf^Utlr 
do.  Hence,  3.  the  significations,  to  have  got  hy  heartj  to  h^ 
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akk  to  say;  and  to  knowy  to  understandf  may  be  expkunedi 
though,  in  ancient  German,  the  verb  seems  really  to  have 
signified  to  know  (sawnr)^  as  the  old  English  to  can.* 

Examples :  2>er  Anabe  f ann  feine  ^tufgabe,  the  boy  can 

say  his  lesson,  knows  his  lesson  by  heart ;  et  f  ant\  fd^otie 
Sieber/  he  knows  pretty  songs,  he  can  sing  pretty  songs. 
Here  the  infinitives  fagetl,  fingeit/  to  say,  to  sing,  may  be 
understood,  ^onnen  @{e  Seutfci^?  do  you  know  German? 
@r  fann  ©ried^ifd^z  he  knows  Greek.  In  such  instances^ 
lefen,  to  read,  fprec^en,  to  speak,  oerfleben/  to  understand, 
or  similar  infinitives,  may  be  supplied. 

3(^  barf/  I  dare.  Infinitive,  butfen^  This  verb  sig* 
nifies,  1.  To  dare,  to  venture.  2.  To  be  allowed,  not  to 
be  restrained,  answering  to  may,  dare*    For  example: 

J)atf  tc^  fragen  ?  may  I  ask  ?    @ie  btirfen  ^6  wiffeit,  you 

may  know  it.  With  the  negative,  it  is  to  be  rendered  by 
nuxy  noty  must  naty  dare  not.  3.  Frequently,  the  English 
verb  need  expresses  it.  4.  The  preterimperfect  potential, 
burftC/  denotes  a  probable  contingency,  and  may  be  trans* 
lated  by  mighty  may,  needy  shouldy  wouldy  as  is  most  suitable. 
For  example :  &  burftc  iDlcUcid^t  toai)X  fei^tt,  it  might  per- 

haps  be  true ;  e6  butfte  alSbatiti  nid^t  notbwenbtger  SBcife 

ber  %aU  fe^tt/  it  need  not,  then^  necessarily  be  the  case. 


*  In  the  Scotch  idiom,  the  word  to  can  is  still  found, 
for  ex.  "  What  we  first  learn  we  best  can,"  t.  e.  what  we 
first  learn,  we  know  best  See  Ramsay's  Scotch  Proverbs, 
CL  XL  <*  Other  prayers  can  I  none,"  t.  e.  1  know  no 
other  prayer.  Walter  Scott's  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel, 
Canto  11.  St  6. 
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In  these  instances,  it  has  the  infinitire  after  it.  When  it 
occurs  without  an  infinitive,  it  is  by  ellipsis,  so  that  some 
infinitive  is  to  be  understood.  Example :  @r  batf  aUeS  XOQ& 
er  fatttt/  he  dares  to  do  all  he  is  able,  where  V^flXM,  to  do, 
may  be  supplied.  @t  barf  tlid^t  in  bad  S^dV^,  he  dares 
not,  or  may  not,  come  into  the  house,  where  fommctl/  to 
come,  is  understood.  {Bcb&tfcn/  to  want,  to  need,  to  be  ia 
need  of,  is  construed  with  the  genitive  and  liccusative. 

(gr  bebarf  bc6  ®clbe8,  or  gr  bebarf  baS  ®elb,  he  wants 

the  money. 

Sd^  mu^,  I  must  Infinitive,  muffctl*  It  coincides 
pretty  exactly  with  the  English  must ;  now  and  then,  it 
is  to  be  rendered  by  ought;  and  not  unfrequently  the 
terms,  to  be  obliged,  am  to,  art  to,  is  to,  are  to,  answer  to 
the  signification.  With  the  negative,  it  oecasionsdiy  ex- 
presses,  need  not  Sometimes,  it  has  a  mere  potential 
meaning,  and  is  to  be  translated  by  may*  It  occurs  ellip- 
tically,  when  some  infinitive  is  understood,  as,  ^  tttuf 
intui,  understand  gel^etl/ 1  must  (go)  back. 

Sd^  laffC/ 1  let.  Infinitive,  laffett/ to  let,  to  sufier.  Itako 
means  to  leave,  and  to  leave  off*  It  farther  signifies  &>^e^ 
to  procure,  to  be,  to  cause  :  as,  6itl  ^au§  ha\Xtn  lalfetl/  to 

get  a  house  built ;  einen  SRorf  xnaijin  ia^tn,  to  get  a  coat 

made.  When  combined  with  the  third  reciprocal  pronoun, 
it  seems  often  equivalent  to  the  English  may,  or  is  to  he: 
as,  bad  Idf  t  jtd^  nid^t  tt^\XXi,  that  is  not  to  be  done :  bovon 
Itef  e  ^6)  to! ete§  fagett/  of  that  much  might  be  said ;  ba$ 
laf  t  ftdb  nid^t  begreifetl/  that  is  not  to  be  comprehended. 
As  an  auxiliary  to  the  imperative,  the  Germans  us^  it  only 
for  the  first  person  plural  of  that  mood.  Sa^t  un§  vM)i 
Xt[t\)X  bat)on  reben^  let  us  say  nothing  more  of  it.    iCi^i^i 
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also  signifies  to  look,  to  have  an  appearance,  in  the  sense 
of  being  suitable,  fitting,  or  becoming.  9lun  Idft  bet  J^Ut 
crjl  fc^in,  now  the  hat  looks  well ;  ©a6  Idpt  Xiii^t  fd^Jlt; 
that  does  not  look  welL  It  is  construed  with  the  dative  : 
SSte  laft  mir  ba§  ?  how  does  this  become  me  ?  @$  la^t 
tir  nid^t  fS)ixi,  it  does  not  look  well  upon  thee. 

2.  In  English,  the  auxiliary,  to  be,  is  joined  with  the 
participle  present,  to  form  what:  is  called  ihe  deftnUcy  or 
determinedy  time  *  .*  as,  I  am  (now)  writing^  I  was  (then) 
htmg.  Such  a  combination  is  foreign  to  the  German 
language,  in  which  the  definite  time  is  not  distinguished 
from  the  others,  ^d^  fd^tetbC/  stands  for  I  write,  and  I  am 
writing;  id^  fd^rtcb/  for  I  wrote,  and  I  was  writing;  id^ 
ftC^reibe  fo  eben,  I  am  just  now  writing.   ' 

3.  Another  peculiarity  of  the  English  tongue  consists 
in  the  verb  to  doy  employed  to  express  the  present,  and 
past  imperfect,  of  the  verb  active  and  neuter»  marking  the 
action,  or  time,  with  greater  force  and  distinction :  as,  / 
do  hoe  thee.  It  is  also  of  frequent,  and  almost  necessary, 
use,  in  interrogative  and  negative  sentences,  f  This  mode 
of  expression  is  not  quite  unknown  to  the  Germans ;  for 
it  is,  in  some  provinces,  to  be  met  with  among  the  lower 
people :  as,  ^i)  tt^at  licbeit,  I  did  love ;  t^^xa  ©te  i^m 
fd^reibett/  do  write  to  him ;  but  it  is  utterly  banished  from 
the  general  and  classical  language. 


*  See  Lowth  s  English  Grammar,  p.  63. 
f  See  Lowth,  p.  64. 
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SECTION  IL 

CONJUGATION  OF  REGULAR  VXRBS. 

Therb  18  bnt  one  eoDJagation  of  the  B^;ii]ar  Verb,  of 
which  the  foDowing  is  a  repreaentatioiit  in  th^  Active 
Voice :  — 


INDICATIVE. 

Present 
Sinffular* 

1  person,  t,  vai  ^  \tlbt, 

I  praise. 

2  person,  eft/  or  ft*  2 
3 it,  or  U                        3 


SUBJUNCTIVE. 


Sin^fular* 
1  person,  e- 


eft« 
e« 


PluraL 
1  person,  en* 
2 zt,  or  U 

3  —  em 


PluraL 

1 en* 

2 tU 

3 en* 


1 
2 

3 


Preterimperfect. 
Singular.  Singtdar* 

-  ete,  or  te*  1 ete* 

-  eteft,  or  tejl*  2  ^- etejl* 

-  itz,  or  tCf  S ete* 
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INDICATIVE. 

PlurdL 

1 eten,  or  ten. 

2 tttt,  or  tet 

3 ctcti;  or  ten. 


SUBJUNCTIVK. 

Plural. 

1 eten* 

2 tiiU 

3 cten. 


2 
3 


Singular. 


e» 
e» 


IMPERATIVE. 

1 

2 
3 


Plural, 

en» 

et;  or  t 

em 


INFINITIVE. 

Present,  en» 


PARTICIPLES. 

Present,  enb* 
Preterite,  ge*et,  or  ge»t» 


General  Rules* 

L  The  other  tenses  are  compounded  with  auxiliaries ; 
namely,  the  preterperfect,  and  pluperfect,  with  l^aben 
(or,  if  the  verb  be  a  neuter,  of  a  particular  description, 
^ith  ^^Xi),  and  the  preterite  participle :  the  futures  with 
n)erben^  and  the  infinitive^ 

II.  The  first  and  third  persons  plural,  of  the  present 
tense,  are  always  like  the  infinitive,  and  vice  versd,  —  The 
first  and  third  singular,  and  the  first  and  third  plural,  of 
the  preterimperfect,  are  respectively  alike.  This  applies 
to  all  verbs,  both  regular  and  irregular. 

III.  The  preterite  participle  has  every  where  the  syl- 
lable ge  prefixed  to  it^  except  in  verbs  compound  inse- 
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parable,  and  some  others,  which  make  the  infinitiye  in 

ieren,  or  frcn :  as,  Sleglerett;  to  govern ;  l^atit^icren,  to 
handle ;  Ij^afellrcn,  to  jest ;  fpafelren,  to  walk ;  floljircn,  to 
be  proud ;  bud^jlabiren,  to  spell ;  barbiren,  to  shave ; 
marfd^ircn,  to  march. 

IV.  The  radical  vowels  of  regular  verbs  are  never 
changed.  If,  for  instance,  fragetl/  to  ask,  be  considered 
as  a  regular,  it  is  not  correct  to  make  the  second  and 
third  person  sing.  pres.  indie,  f rdgf}/  frdgt/  transforming 
the  vowel  a  into  the  diphthong  d* 

v.  The  e  before  f|;  in  the  second  pers.  sing.  pres.  ind. ; 
before  t,  in  the  third  pers.  sing,  and  second  pers.  plural; 
likewise  before  t,  throughout  the  pret.  imp.,  and  before 
the  same  letter  in  the  pret.  partic,  is  commonly  thrown 
out,  when  from  such  an  abridgment  no  harshness  arises 
in  the  pronunciation.  But  it  must  be  observed,  that  this 
is  only  allowable  in  the  indicative  mood ;  and  would  be 
improper  in  the  subjunctive* 

VI.  In  verbs  that  have  the  letters  I,  or  r,  in  the  last 
syllable,  the  e  of  inflection,  after  those  letters,  if  it  be  not 
itself  the  last  letter,  is  always  omitted,  even  in  the  infi- 
nitive :  as,  @ammeln/  to  collect,  for  fammelen ;  bauem, 

to  last,  for  baueten*     Sometimes  the  C/  before  I  and  r,  is 

cast  away :  as,  ^d)  fammie,  I  collect,  for  fammele ;  bu 
fammlcff,  thou  coUectest,  for  fammclfl  (fammclcjl);  er 
fammlct,  for  \ammzlU    65  bauret,  it  lasts,  for  e§  baucrt. 

However,  this  mode  of  contraction  is  neither  so  regular 
nor  so  much  in  use,  as  the  former* 
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VII.  The  Passive  Voice  h  universally  formed  by  means 
of  xottbtXi,  the  third  auxiliary. 

AcTjvE  Voice. 
lobert/  to  praise. 

kk,  pres. ;  —  lobetc  (or  lobtc),  pret.  imperf. ;  —  gelobet 

(or  gclobt),  pret.  part. 

INDICATIVE.  SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Present  Tense. 
Singular.  Singular. 

h  ii)  lobe,  I  praise.  1.  ii)  loiz,  (iO  ^  praise. 

2.  bu  lobeft,  or  lobjl,  2.  bu  lobejl, 

thou  praisest.  (iO  ^on  prabe. 

3.  cr  lobet,   or  lobt,  3.  cr  lobe,  (if)  he  praise, 

he  praises. 

Plural.  Plural. 

1.  tt)ir  lobcn,  we  praise.  1.  XOXX  loben,  (if)  we  praise. 

2.  ibr  lobet,  or  lobt,  2.  fl^r  lobet,  (it)  you  praise. 

you  praise. 

3.  fie  loben,  they  praise.  3.  ffe  lobeit,  (if)  they  praise. 

Preterimperfect. 

Singular.  Singular. 

1*  i(^  fobte,  I  praised,  (did     1.  td^  lobete,  (if)  I  praised, 
pr^se,  was  praising). 

2.  bu  lohteft;  thon  praisedst  2.  bu  tobetejl, 

(if)  thou  praisedst. 
S.  er  lobfe,  .he  praised.  3.  et  lobete,  (if)  he  praised. 
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INDICATIVE.  ^  SUBJUNCTIVE. 

PhiraL  "                PhtraL 

1.  »ir  lobten,  we  praised,  1.  n>{rlobeten/(iOwe  prabed. 

2.  i^r  loiUt,  you  praised.  2.  i^r  lobetet/  (iOyoupraised. 

3.  fie  lob  ten,  they  praised^  3.  fie  lobetett;  (if)  they  praised. 

<  jPreterperfect 
Smguiat*  Singular. 

1.  {(^  l^n^be  gelobt;  1.  idf  (abe  gefobt, 

I  have  praised.  (if)  I  have  praised. 

2.  bu  ^afi  gelobt;  2.  bu  l^abefi  gelobt, 

thou  hast  praised.  (if)  thou  have  praised. 

3.  er  f)at  ge(obt/  3.  er  babe  gelobt; 

he  has  praised.  .  (if)  he  have  praised. 

PluraL  Plural 

1.  n)ir  l^aben  gelobt,  1.  toil  l^aben  selobt/ 

ve  have  praised.  (if)  we  have  praised. 

2.  ibr  ^obt  gelobt/  .  -  2.  i^r  babet  gelobt/ 

you  have  praised.  (if)  you  have  praised. 

3.  fie  baben  gelobt/  3.  fie  l^aben  gelobt; 

they  have  praised.  (if)  they  have  praiBed. 

Preterplaperfect. 
Singular.  Singular. 

1.  i6)  f)am  gelobt,  1.  fc^  l^atte  geTobt, 

I  had  praised.  (if)  I  had  praised. 

2.  bu  battejt  gelobt/  2.  bu  b^ttejl  ge(obt/ 

thou  hadst  praised.         {if)  thou  hadst  praised* 

3.  et  l^attz  gelobt,  3.  er  i)atU  gelobt, 

he  had  praised.  (if)  he  had  praised. 
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INDICATIVE. 


SUBJUNCTIVX. 


PlurtiL 

1.  n)ir  l^atten  gelobt/ 

we  had  praised. 

2.  i^r  ^attet  selobt, 

you  had  praised. 

3.  Tie  fatten  gclobt, 

they  had  praised. 


PkiraL, 

1.  »ir  l^jtten  gelobt, 

(if)  we  had  praised. 

2.  i^r  ^atttt  gelobt, 

(if)  you  had  praised. 

S.  fie  UtUn  gelobty 

(if)  they  had  praised. 


First  Future. 


Singular, 


Singular* 


I  ic^  wcrbe  loben,  1.  id)  werbe  loben, 

I  shall  praise.  (if)  I  shall  praise. 

2.  bu  n)it{l  lobeii/  2.  bu  werbefi  loben/ 

thou  shalt,  or  wilt,  praise.  (if)  thou  shalt  praise. 

8.  er  tpirb  loben,  S.  er  werbe  loben, 

he  shall,  or  will,  praise.  (if)  he  shall  praise. 


PluraU 

1*  xAt  werben  loben, 

we  shall  praise. 

2.  i^r  wetbet  loben, 

you  shall,  or  will,  praise* 

3.  fie  werben  loben, 

they  shall;  or  will,  praise. 


Plural* 

1.  wir  werben  loben, 

(if)  we  shall  praise. 

2.  ibt  wetbet  loben, 

(if)  you  shall  praise. 

S.  fie  werben  loben, 

(if)  they  shall  praise. 
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INDICATIVE.  SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Second  Future. 
Singular.  Singtdan 

1.  \ij  werbe  ge(obt  ^abert;     1.  id^  werbe  gelobt  l^a&en/ 

I  shall  have  praised.  (if)  I  shall  have  praised. 

2.  bu  witjl  gelobt  ^abett;      2.  bu  werbeft  gelobt  l^aben/ 

thou  shalt,  or  wilt,         '  (if)     thou    shalt    have 
have  praised,  &c  praised,  &c« 

First  Future  Conditional. 
'    Singular. 

1.  id^  XO\xitt  lobeU/ 1  should,  or  would,  praise. 

2.  bu  Wltrbefi  lobeU;  thou  shouldst,  or  wouldst,  pnuse. 

3.  er  W&rbe  lobeit/  he  should,  or  would,  praise. 

PluraL 

1.  tt)ir  tt)firben  loben,  we  should,  or  would,  praise. 

2.  i^r  Wurbet  lobeit/  you  should,  or  would,  prsdse. 

3.  fi^  tD&rben  lobzn,  they  should,  or  would,  praise. 

Second  Future  Conditional. 
Singular, 

1.  id)  tDurbe  gelobt  l^aben; ' 

I  should,  or  would,  have  praised. 

2.  bu  wurbefi  gelobt  f)abm,  ^ 

liiou  shouldst,  or  .wouldst^  have  praised,  &c. 
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IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 

Singular.  Plural. 

(1.  loben  xoxx,  let  us  praise.) 
2.  lobe  (bu),  praise  (thou).    2.  lobet,  or  lobt  (il^r), 

praise  (you). 
8.  febe  er,  pr^se  he,  or  let     3.  loben  jte,  praise  they,  or 
him  praise*  let  them  praise. 

INFINITIVE  MOOD. 

Present,  lobctt/  to  praise. 

Fret  imperf.  gelobt  b^beH/  to  have  praised. 

Future,  loben  Werbett/  to  be  about  to  praise. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Present,    (obeitb/  praising. 
Preterite,  gelobet,  or  gclobt,  praised. 

Passive  Voice. 
gelobt  werben,  to  be  praised. 

indicative.  subjunctive. 

Present. 
Singular.  Singular. 

1*  i^  werbe  gelobt/  1.  id^  wetbe  gelobt/ 

I  am  praised.  (if)  I  be  praised. 

2.  bu  wfrjl  gelobt/  2.  bu  werbefi  gelobt, 

thou  art  praised.  (if)  thou  be  praised. 

8.  cr  Wirt  gelobt/  3.  er  werbe  gelobt/ 

he  is  praised.  (if)  he  be  praised. 
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INDICATIVB. 


SUBJUNCTIVE. 


PlUToL 


Plural. 


1.  nc)ir  werten  gelobt/  l.  toit  nc^erben  gelobt; 

we  are  praised.  (If)  we  be  praised. 

2.  ii^t  werbet  gelobt,  2.  ip  tottitt  gelobt; 

you  are  praised*  (if)  you  be  praised. 

3.  fie  werben  gelobt/  3.  fie  Yoerben  gelobt, 

they  are  prabed.  (if)  they  be  praised. 


Preterimperfect. 


Singular. 


Singular. 


1.  Idj  wurbe  (or  toaxi)  ge* 

lobt/ 1  was  praised* 


1.  id^  wurbe  gelobt/ 

(if)  I  were  praised. 


2.  bu  wurbefi  (or  xoaxift)    2.  in  wurbefi  gelobt/ 

gelobt/  thou  wast  praised.  (if)  thou  wert  praised. 


3.  er  wurbe  (or  warb)  ge« 

lobt/  he  was  praised* 


3.  er  wfirbe  gelobt/ 

(if)  he  were  praised* 


Plural 

1.  wir  wurben  gelobt/ 

•     we  were  praised. 

2.  i^r  wurbet  gelobt 

you  were  praised. 

3.  fie  wurben  gelobt/ 


Plural 

1.  wir  wfirben  gelobt/ 

(if)  we  were  praised. 

2.  ibr  wfirbet  gelobt, 

(if)  you  were  praised. 

3.  fie  wftrben  gelobt/ 


they  were  praised.  (if)  they  were  praised. 
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Preterperfect 

INDICATIVE.  SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Singular.  Singular, 

1. 1(^  Mn  gelobt  wotbeit/      l.   IS)  fe^  gelobt  n^orben; 

I  have  been  praised*  (if)  I  have  been  praised. 

^  btt  Mji  gelobt  tporbett/      2.  bu  fepefl  gelobt  worben^ 

thou  hast  been  praised,      (if)     thou      hast     been 

praised. 

s.  et  tfl  gelobt  worben^        3.  et  fep  gelobt  tDOtbett; 

he  has  been  praised.  (if)  he  have  been  praised. 

Plural  PluraL 

1.  wfr  finb  gelobt  worben,    1.  wfr  fc^en  gclobt  worben, 

we  have  been  praised.        (if)  we  have  been  praised, 

'2.  i^  fe^b  gclobt  worben,    2.   i^r    fci^eb   gclobt  wor* 

you  have  been  praised,      itn,  (if)  you  have  been 

praised. 

S.  fie  ftnb  gelobt  worben,     S.  bfe    fepen  gelobt    wor* 

they  have  been  praised,     ben,  (if)  they  have  been 

praised. 

Preterpluperfect 
Singular^  Singular. 

1.  idb  WA^  6^^^i  worben/    1.  idb  ware  gelobt  worben, 

I  had  been  praised.  (if)  I  had  been  praised. 

2.  bu  watefi  gelobt  worben,  2.  bu  wdrefi    gelobt  wor« 

thou  hadst  been  praised,       ben,  (if)  thou  hadst  been 
&C.  praised,  &c. 
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INDICATIVE.  SUBJUNCTIVE. 

First  Future. 

Singular.  Skiguiar. 

1.  xAj  wer^c  gclobt  wcrbcn,  I.  \ii  werbe  gelobt  werben, 

I  shall  be  praised.  (if)  I  shall  be  praised. 

2.  bu  wirfi  gelobt  wetbeit/  2.  bu   werbejl  gelobt  xotx^ 

thou  shalty   or  wilt,  be  bett/    (if)    thou   shalt   be 

praised.  praised. 

S.  er  tt)irb  gelobt  wcrberi;  he  s.  er  werbe  gerobt  werbcn, 

shall,  or  will,  be  praised.  (if)  he  shall  be  praised. 

PlurdL  Plural 

1.  tt)ir  werbcn  gclobt  wer»  l.  toix  wcrben  gclobt  wcr* 

bCH/  we  shall  be  prabed.  bctt/     (if)    we    shall    be 

praised. 

2.  il^r  wcrbct  gclobt  wcr*  2.  i^r   wcrbct  gclobt  wer* 

bCH/ you  shall,  or  will,  be  bctl/    (if)   you   shall    be 

praiseid.  praised. 

3.  fie  wcrben  gclobt  tt)cr*  8.  fie   wcrben  gclobt  wer» 

ben,  they  shall,  or  will,  bcn,    (if)    they    shall   be 

be  praised.  praised. 

Second  Future. 

Singular,  Singular. 

1.  idb  ^^^^^  gclobt  worben  1.  id^  werbc  gclobt  worben 

fepn^  I  shall  have  been  fc^U/    (iO    ^    s^^l    ^^ 

praised.  been  praised. 

2.  bu  wirfi  gclobt  worben  2.  bu  werbef}   gclobt  wor* 

fc^U/  thou  shalt,  or  wilt,  bcn  fc^n;  (if)  thou  shalt 

have  been  praised,  &c  have  been  praised,  ,&c. 
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First  Future  ConditionaL 
Singular. 

1*  ic^  »&rbe  ge(obt  werben/ 1  should  be  praised. 

2.  bu  murbcfl  gelobt  wcrben, 

thou  shouldst,  or  wouldst,  be  praised. 

3.  er  wfirbe  gelobt  n>erben/ 

he  should,  or  would,  be  praised. 
Pluratm 

1*  n)tt  n)iirben  gelobt  werbett/ 

we  should,  or  would,  be  praised. 

2.  x\)x  wurbet  gelobt  werben, 

you  should,  or  would,  be  praised. 

3.  fie  wurben  gelobt  toerbcn, 

they  should,  or  would,  be  praised. 

Second  Future  ConditionaL 
Singular* 

^- Id)  njfitbe  gelobt  worben  fepn, 

I  should  have  been  praised. 

2.  bu  toitrbefl  gelobt  n)orbet>  fepn, 

thon  shouldst,  orwouldst,  have  been  praised,  &c. 

IMPERATIVK. 

Singular,  Plural, 

(1.  toerben  wir  gelobt, 

let  us  be  praised.) 

2.  wetbe  (bu)  gelobt,  2.  werbet  (ibr)  gelobt, 

be  (thou)  praised.  be  (you)  praised. 

8.  »erbe  er  gelolt,  3.  werben  jie  gelobt, 

be  he  praised,  or  let  be  they  praised,  or  let 

him  be  praised.  .   them,  be  prabed.. 
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Il^FlNITIVE. 

Pres.  gdofct  WCtben,  to  be  praised. 

Fret  perf.  gelobt  WOtbett  fe^tt/  to  have  been  praised. 

Fut  tperben  gdobt  Wetbett/  to  be  about  to  be  praised. 

Obeervations. 

1.  Id  the  conjugation  of  the  passive  voicey  the  parti* 
ciple  tvotbert/  of  the  auxiliary,  is  used,  in  preference  to 
gCtOOrben ;  because  the  latter,  when  joined  with  the  pre- 
terite participle  of  another  verb,  would  cause  a  disagree- 
able repetition  of  the  syllable  ge»  —  Sometimes,  WOtbCtt  is 
omitted  in  the.  past  tenses ;  as,  3^  bttt  ^elobt/  for  gelobt 
tPOrben^  &c ;  but  its  omission  always  is  harsh.  It  is  tiie 
verb  fc^tl/  in  the  preterperfect,  which  may  readily  be 

omitted.    We  may  say :  baf  er  uberdl  ge^affet  tDorben 
glaube  i^;  instead  of  baf  er  bbtxall  gel^affet  wotben  \% 

that  he  has  been  hated  every  where,  I  readily  believe. 

That  the  German  passive  is  rather  heavy  and  dragging, 
must  be  admitted ;  but  it  has  all  the  merits  of  the  passive 
voice  in  the  Latin  language.*  Wq  distinguish  domtts 
iBdificata  eat  and  domus  (tdificaJkar^  bad  ^OiVA  if}  gebauet 
and  bad  «^aud  wirb  gebauet ;  lUJUrm  scripUB  sunt  and 

liuer(B  scribuniur,  bie  83riefe  ftnb  gefdbriebcn  and  bie  S3riefe 


*  See  JBoileau*s  NaJture  and  Genius  of  ike  Gertnan 
Language^  chap.  xiL  p.  175 — 178* 
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merben  gefd^rieben*  SSerben,  construed  with  the  participle 

preterite  of  any  active  verb,  constantly  denotes  a  passive, 
whilst  the  English  if,  for  instance,  is  used  indifferently 
before  a  neuter  verb,  '*  He  is  gone,"  and  before  a  passive, 
**  He  is  feared,"  in  German,  et  ijl  %tOflXi%ZXi,  and  cr  Wirt 
gefurc^tet*  In  the  English  language,  nothing  informs  the 
hearer  or  reader  of  these  sentences  —  that  the  first 
expresses  a  circumstance  or  state  personal  to  the  indi- 
vidual spoken  of;  and  the  second,  an  action  performed 
upon,  or  a  treatment  suffered  by,  the  individual,  who  is 
represented  by  the  pronoun  personal  tt*  Using  even 
the  same  verb,  et  ijl  gefutc^tet/  he  is  feared,  simply 
alludes  to  the  state  in  which  the  subject  happens  to  be, 
without  any  reference  to  any  agent :  et  YOtrt  gef&tc{)tCt, 
denotes  the  state  into  which  the  subject  is  placed  by  an 
agent  under  the  influence  of  this  agency,  though  there  is 
no  agent  mentioned.  It  would  be  the  same  if  the  agent 
or  agents  were  mentioned.  @r  tt)irt  lOOU  feincn  ®C* 
fd)ttJijiern  gefurc^tet,  "  He  is  feared  by  his  brothers  and 

sisters."    We  may  say :  au6  bem  gcliebt  wcrtcn  folgt  \)on 

fclbfl  \>af>  gelicbt  fcpm  The  English,  to  he  loved  is  a 
natural  consequence  of  being  lovedy  conveys  no  clear  idea; 
whilst  the  German  clearly  shows  that  to  be  beloved  is 
the  natural  consequence  of  having  gained  the  love  (the 
affections)  of  another  person  or  of  other  individuals. 
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SECTION  III. 


IRREGULAR   VERBS. 


These  verbs  deviate,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  preterim- 
perfect  tense,  and  the  preterite  participle.  Some  few 
differ  in  the  present  tense,  and  several  in  the  imperative 
mood. 

The  number  of  irregular  verbs  amounts,  at  present,  to 
upwards  of  two  hundred.     Formerly,  it  was  more  con- 
siderable ;   but  it   has    decreased   with   the   progressive 
cultivation  of  the  language.     Several  verbs,  which,  at  an 
earlier  period,  had  an  anomalous  form,  are  now  inflected 
according  to  the  common  standard  of  conjugation.    There 
are  others,  of  which,    even  at  this   day,  the  irregular 
inflection  is  usual,  though,  at  the  same  time,  they  may, 
without  offence,  be  conjugated  in  a  regular  manner.    In 
the  following  list,  those,  the  irregular  character  of  which 
is  become  obsolete,  will  be  marked  by  a  double  star  (**) ; 
and  those  which  are,  in  the  present  age,  varied  in  both 
ways,  with  a  single  (*).     The  latter,  it  is  possible,  may, 
like  the  former,  by  degrees,  be  divested  .of  their  irregular 
shape;  and  new  attempts  at  regularity  may  perhaps  be 
made  upon  others.    For  it  is  in  the  nature  of  the  human 
mind,  constantly  to  seek  that  correspondence  and  uni- 
formity, by  which  its  operations  are  facilitated. 
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Observations. 

1.  The  preceding  list  exhibits  the  irregular  verbs  in 
those  parts  which  deviate  from  the  rule :  in  all  the  rest 
they  confonQ  to  the  regular  mode  of  inflection*  Let  it 
be  observed,  that  the  first  person  plural  of  the  present, 
tense  is  always  like  the  infinitive,  and  that  thence  the 
(SODJugation  proceeds  regularly ;  the  infinitive,  indeed, 
may  be  considered  as  the  root  of  the  regular  parts  of  the. 
verb.  Of  the  preterimperfect,  the  third  person  singular 
is  constantly  the  same  with  the  first;  and  the  other 
persons  follow,  in  their  terminations,  the  example  of  the 
regular  verb.  Where  thd  imperative  is  not  marked  as 
irregular,  it  may  be  supposed  that  it  is  to  be  made  of  the 
infinitive,  by  cutting  off  the  final  n^  or  sometimes  en» 

2.  The  preterimperfect  takes,  in  the  subjunctive  mood, 
an  e  at  the  end ;  that  is  to  say,  when  it  terminates  with  a 
Consonant  in  the  indicative,  an  e  must  be  added.  More- 
over, the  vowels  a,  0^  U/  are,  in  the  subjunctive,  changed 
into  the  diphthongs,  a,  6,  It*  For  example :  34^  b^t,  I 
begged,  subj.  VolX^  ;  ic^  l^ob/  I  lifted  up,  subj.  \h\>Z ;  icfe 
trug,  I  bore  or  carried,  subj.  ttugc^  Some  verbs  assume 
a  difi^Brent  vowel,  instead  of  a  diphthong :  as,  34)  lantTte^ 

I  knew,  sulig,  f  ennetc ;  xic^  nannte,  I  named,  subj.  ncnnctc ; 
id)  ranntC/  I  rushed,  subj.  rennete*    Others  have  a  diph 
thong ;  but  not  that  which  corresponds  with  the  vowel  in 
the  indicative.    Of  this  kind  are,  3cl^  befaW/  from  bcfe]()len, 

subj.  bcfol&Ic ;  begann,  from  beginnen,  subj.  begonne ;  barg, 
from  tergen,  subj.  burge;  gebet/  from  gcbdrett/  subj. 
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itUn ;  gait,  from  gclten,  subj.  golte ;  rann,  from  rinncn, 
8ubj.  r&nne;  fpann,  from  fpinnen,  subj.  f))6nne;  ftal^l/ 
from  jiel^Icn,  Bubj.  fthljilt ;  flaxb,  from  flcrbcn,  subj,  jlurbe ; 
Mrbarb/  from  loerberben,  subj.  toerburbe*    In  the  examples 

first  adduced,  where  e  is  put  in  the  subjunctive  for  a*  this 
isi  in  truth,  no  more  than  the  regular  form :  for  ftnntUf 
nennete/  and  rennete/  are  precisely  the  same  as  lobete* 
Of  the  instances  which  have  diphthongs,  differing  from 
the  vowels  of  the  indicatiye,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that, 
originally,  a  change  of  the  vowels  in  the  indicative  has 
taken  place :  and  that  btfaljl  was  formerly  befo|)l ;  barg 

was  burg ;  gebat/  gebor ;  gait,  golt ;  rann,  tonn ;  fi^ann, 
fponn ;  tlarb,  flurb ;  t)erbarb/  i^erburb* 

S.  The  second  and  third  persons  singular  of  the  pre- 
sent tense,  and  the  second  person  singular  of  the  im- 
perative mood  of  verbs,  which  have  U,  or  u,  in  the  first 
syllable,  are,  in  ancient  language,  and  poetically,  formed 

in  eu :  SSiegC/  2.  beugjl ;  3.  beugt ;  imper.  beuge :  biete, 
2.  bcutfl,  3.  beut ;  imper.  beut :  fliebe,  2.  flcud^jl,  3.  flcu(^)t; 

imper.  flcud^  :  fliejfc,  2.  fIcuJTejl,  3.  fleuft ;  imper.  Peuf: 
jie|)C/  2.  jeud^jl,  3.  JCUd^t ;  imper.  jeuc|^*  This,  however, 
is  not  a  permanent  irregularity ;  and  has,  on  that  account, 
been  noticed  in  italics  in  the  catalogue  of  irregular  verbs. 

4.  Compound  verbs  are,  in  general,  inflected  as  their 
simples.  Therefore,  if  these  are  irregular,  the  compounds 
will  be  the  same.     A  few  are  excepted:   for  instance) 

SSeranlafTen/  to  occasion,  compounded  of  laffen ;  betennen/ 

to  blockade  a  town,  from  rennen,  &c.  follow  the  regular 
conjugation.  The  greatest  number  of  compounds,  how* 
ever,  adhere  to  the  conjugation  of  the  umfi^  verba. 
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SECTION  IV. 

VERBS    NEUTER* 

Verbs  which  signify  an  action  that  from  the  subject 
nominative  passes  over-  to  an  object,  or  affects  a  person, 
or  thing,  are,  in  grammar,  called  oeftve,  cm*  transitive :  and 
those  which  do  not  imply  the  passing  over  of  the  action  to 
a  certun  object,  are  styled  intransitive^  or  neuter.  Thus, 
/  Un?ey  I  hate,  are  actives,  or  transitives,  because  the 
action,  therein  contained,  generally  refers  to  an  object 
which  is  expressed :  as,  /  love — my  father  ;  /  hate  —  a 
slanderer.  But  /  tvalhf  I  ride,  J  sleep,  marking  an 
independent  action,  that  is  to  say,  an  action  without 
relation  to  an  object,  or  denoting  merely  a  state  of  being 
or  acting,  come  under  the  denomination  of  neuters. 

It  will  be  perceived,  that  the  line  between  verbs  active 
and  neuter  cannot  be  drawn  with  precision*  For  those 
which  commonly  are  used  as  actives  may  sometimes  ap-* 
pear  in  the  shape  of  neuters :  /  lave,  I  hate,  may  mean, 
/  am  in  a  state  of  loving,  of  hating,  without  the  mention 
of  a  particular  object.  On  the  other  hand,  such  as  in 
general  have  the  character  of  neuters,  may  be  trans* 
formed  into  actives:  as,  /  ride — a  horse;  I  fight -^  a 
battle* 

There  would  be  little  more  to  say  of  these  verbs,  were 
it  not  necessary  to  remark,  that  some  of  them  take,  in  the 
preterite  tenses,  the  auxiliary  ©e^tl/  to  be,  where,  in  Eng* 
lish,  to  have  \»  used.    These  must  be  pointed  out  and 
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described)  tliat  the  student  may  not  be  led  into  gram- 
matical  error,  bj  the  habits  of  his  own  language. 

Let  it,  therefore,  be  noticed,  that  the  following  neuters 
are  joined  with  the  auxiliary  ®t\)Xi,  to  be* 

I.  Those  which  signify  a  change,  or  transition,  from 
one  condition,  or  state,  into  another.  For  example: 
3CuSarten/  to  degenerate,  pret  perf.  tx  ifl  auSgcartet ;  m,^» 

fatten,  to  fall  out,  to  turn  out,  eS  ifl  nid^t  gut  auSgefaUen, 

it  has  not  turned  out  w^ell ;  etufd^lafett/  to  fall  asleep,  pret, 

perf.  id)  bin  cingcfd^Iafen ;  ctWaffen,  to  grow  pale; 
erf alten,  to  grow  cold ;  err6t^en,  to  grow  red,  to  blush ; 
erfd^redFen,  to  get  frightened ;  genefen/  to  recover  from 
illness,  to  regain  health ;  getatl^en,  to  get  into,  to  fall  into, 
also  to  succeed,  to  prosper;  ^i/tOtVitXif  to  swell;  Derarmeil/ 

to  grow  poor;  tjerblu^cn,  to  fade,  to  wither;  t^erijungerii/ 

to  perish  with  hunger ;  1Derfd[)n)inben/  to  disappear ; 
XOaij^tXi,  to  grow,  to  increase*  Add  jterben/  to  die,  to 
expire :  and  synonymous  words,  as,  entfd^laf en^  Ctbleicb^n/ 
to  expire,  umf ommen/  to  perish,  &c. ;  for  dying  implies  a 
change  of  condition. 

II.  Such  as  denote  motion,  with  locality;  that  is> 
motion  with  relation  to  place  or  distance.  The  place  or 
distance  may  either  be  named  or  understood;  in  both 
circumstances,  @eion  serves  for  the  auxiliary  to  the  verb 
in  the  past  tenses.  For  instance;  3iC^  bin  nacb  SonbOll 
getitten/  I  have  ridden  to  London ;  bet  %txv!t>  t|l  na^  bcr 
.|)atl!ptfiabt  mdrfAirct;  the  enemy  has  marched  to  Uie 
capital.  Here  th^  locality  is  expressed.  Frequently  it 
is  understood,  as  in  the  verba  cp9ipo\;inded  with  the  local 
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a 

particles:  ah,  off;  ati,  on;  auf,  up6n ;  au^,  but;  hzx, 
near;  butdf,  through;  tin,  into ;  fort,  forth,  forward;  i)tv, 
and  f)in,  towards;  iibtt,  over;  vm,  about;  t)or/ before; 
^xM,  beside,  passbg  by;  tot^,  away;  JU/  towiards; 
jurucf,  back.  For  example :  abreifen,  to  set  off,  to  depart ; 
dnlangeit/  to  come  to,  to  arrive;  auftretetl/  to  tread  or 
step  uponi  to  step  forth ;  augfletgetl,  to  get  out;  htxtutm, 
to  step  near  to,  to  agree  with  in  opinion ;  burd^f  egeltl/  to 
sail  through ;  etntreffetl,  <o  come  into,  to  arrive  at ;  f Otf* 

fc^iletd^en,  to  sneak  off;  jf^erfKegen,  l^infiiegen,  to  fly 

towards;  ubetlaufetl/  to  run  over;  umfal^rcn,  to  drive 
about,  that  means,  to  go  the  longest  way ;  tjorbringetl/  to 

press  forward ;  t5orbcieilen,  to  hasten  by ;  wegmarfcl^iren/ 

to  march  away ;  jufliegen,  to  fly  towards.  The  notion  of 
space,  through  which  the  motion  proceeds,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  idea  of  locality,  presents  itself  to  the  mind 
in  those  verbs,  though  the  place  is  not  itself  nominally 
lotroduced. 

Motion,  however,  may  also  be  conceived  as  mere  action, 
without  the  association  of  place,  or  distance.  The  verb 
is,  then,  conjugated  with  the  first  auxiliary,  ^abctl*    Thus, 

rciten,  to  ride ;  fal&ren,  to  drive ;  fpringen,  to  jump ;  tanjcii/ 

to  dance ;  fd)n>immcn,  to  swim  —  take  j^^aben,  when  they 
are  put  without  mention  of  place,  or  allusion  to  locality : 
as>  3^  l&abc  gcritten,  I  have  rode,  or  I  have  been  riding ; 
ftC  baben  Sefabren,  they  have  been  driving  (a  carriage) ; 

er  \)at  9cfl)tun8ett,  he  has  jumped;  wir  l^aben  flefci^wommen/ 

we  have  been  swimming. 

The  manner  of  moving  being  expressed,  as,  fast^  shwy 
&C.,  ©cpn  again  is  employed  as  the  auxiliary ;  because 
this  cannot  well  be  imagined,  without  the  recollection  of 
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space.  For  example :  SBIr  jtnb  langfam  gcrittcri,  we  liave 
rode  slow;  xoix  ftnb  gefc^toinbe  getitten^  we  haye  rode  fast 
Also  in  fpa^ieten  reiten^  Fr.  sepromener  d  cheval,  to  take 
an  airing  on  horseback :  as,  er  ifl  fpal^teren  geritten^  lie 
has  taken  an  airing  on  horseback.  For  though  this  does 
not  exactly  coincide  with  the  preceding  examples^  yet  the 
manner  of  motion  seems  to  be  intimated,  Tiz.  on  horseback. 
And  if  it  should  not  appear  to  be  connected  with  the 
former,  let  it  be  remembered  as  a  separate  observation,  or 
as  an  exception. 

III.  (SvfXl  is  always  jomed  with  faOen^  to  fall ;  folgen^ 

to  follow ;  gelEKH/  to  go ;  lommett/  to  come ;  n>eid)en/  to 

yield,  to  give  way.  These  verbs  never  admit  "^dbtn, 
though  some  writers  construe  folgctl/  in  its  figurative 
meaning,  with  \)ahzn :  but  this  is  incorrect* 

« 

IV.  ®Ct)n  is  also  used  with  begegnetl/  to  meet,  to 
happen,  to  occur;  bleibett/  to  remain;  geltngett/  to  suc- 
ceed, to  turn  out  favourably;  it\i)t\)ZXi,  to  happen,  to 
come  to  pass.— @tebcn  is  sometimes  found  with  ©eptl/ 
but  most  frequently  with  «^abcn;  indeed,  the  former 
may  perhaps  be  considered  as  a  provincial  deviation.— 
2Cuffiel()en/  to  get  up,  to  rise,  though  a  compound  of  ffe^tlt; 
is  always  inflected  with  (Si^Xi,  in  no  instance  with  ^abttt/ 
of  which  the  reason  seems  to  be,  that  it  denotes  motion 
with  locality. 

y.  There  are  some  verbs  which  assume  Septt  in  one 
signification,  and^abetl/  in  another;  for  example:  (Stijl 

mir  auf  ber  ©tra^c  begegnet,  he  met  me  in  the  street; 
and  6r  l^at  mix  fel^r  l)hflid)  begegnet^  he  treated  me  very 
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civilly ;  3d^  bin  fortgefal^ren,  I  drove  on»  I  went  off;  and 
3i)  W>t  foxtgiffa^Xtn  JU  lefen^  I  continued  reading.  Die 
®aifZ  {^  gut  au^efd^Iagen^  the  business  has  turned  out 
well;  and  bai  9>ferb  l^at  audgefd^Iagen,  the  horse  has 

kicked.    2)ie  9>rett^en  ftnb  }u  ben  Qnglanbem  gef}of en, 

tke  Prussians  have  joined  the  English;  and,  id^  Ij^abe  auf 

metnen  Steunb  in  bemXI^iergarten  geftogen/ 1  have  lighted 

upon  my  friend  in  the  park,  ^id)  \)<lt  gefroreH/  I  have 
been  chilled ;  and,  bad  SEBaffer  ifl  gefroren,  the  water  is 

frozen,    ^d^  bin  gelaufen,  I  ran ;  and,  id^  l^abe  mid)  mhbt 

gelaufen,  I  tired  myself  by  running.  (Sr  ifl  dU^  bem 
@rabe  Ctflanitn,  he  has  risen  from  the  grave ;  and,  id^ 

^abe  bad  fBnd}  tiftntt  evfianben/ 1  purchased  the  book 

dearly  at  an  auction. 


SECTION  V. 


REFLECTIVE   VERBS. 


When  the  action,  expressed  by  a  verb,  returns  back  to 
the  subject,  from  which  it  proceeds,  the  verb  is  called 
reflective  or  reciprocal :  as,  /  love  myself ^  I  cut  myself f 
he  hurts  himself  • 

It  must  immediately  appear,  that  every  verb>  implying 
action,  is  capable  of  assuming  this  form;  but  there  are 
several,  in  German,  which  are  never  used  without  the 
reciprocal  pronouns.    These  are  reflectives,  in  the  strictest 
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Iiense  df  the  word ;  and  to  theiii>  in  particular^  the  present 
section  is  devoted*  It  may  suffice,  out  of  their  number, 
to  state  the  following:  Tttima^tXl,  to  presume,  to  claim; 

anfd^icf en,  to  prepare ;  •  auffd^wlngen,  tb  rise ;  dupertt,  to 

intimate,  abo  to  come  forth,  to  appear ;  bebanf  en,  to  thank 

for  a  thing;  ^bebenlen,  to  consider;  *beftnb'en,  to  find; 
^begeben,  to  resign;  ^bebelfen,  to  put  up  with,  to  be 
contented;  berubmen,  to  boast;  *beftnnen,  to  reflect; 

P  bewerben,  to  sue,  or  apply  for ;  einbilben,  to  imagine ; 

*  entbalten,  to  abstain ;  *  entfd^liegen,  to  resolve ;  erbarmen, 

to  pity,  to  have  mercy ;  freuen,  to  rejoice ;  gramen,  to 
.   grieve;  getrttuen,  to  be  confident;  tubmen,  to  boast; 
^  unterfieben,  to  venture,  to  dare ;  n>iberfe6en,  to  resist, 

It  will  be  useful  to  show  an  example  of  the  conjugation 
of  those  verbs ;  and  for  that  purpose,  one  shall  be  selected, 
the  inflection  of  which  is  regular.  Those  marked  with 
a  star  are  irregular,  and  must  be  looked  for  in  the  list  of 
irregular  verbs. 


®id^  freuen,  to  rejoice. 

JNDICATIVK.  SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Present, 
Singular*  Singular^ 

h  i^  freue  mxi),  I  rejoice.    1.  ii)  freue  mi^, 

(if)  I  rejoice. 

2,  bu  freueff,  or  freufl  b(cb,   2.  bu  freuejl  bid), 

thou  rejoicest.  (if)  thou  rejoicest. 

3.  er  (fte,  eS)  freuet,  or  freut    8.  er  (pe,  eS)  freue  fi*, 

jtcb,  he  (she,  it)  rejoices*  (if)  he  (she,  it)  rejoice. 
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INDICATIVB,  SUBJUNCTIVE. 

PlurtiU  PluraU 

1.  wir  ftcuen  unS,  1.  xoxx  freucn  unS, 

we  rejoice.  (if)  we  rejoice. 

2.  i^r  freuct,  or  freut  cud),  2.  {]&r  frcuet  euc^, 

you  rejoice.  (if)  you  rejoice. 

8.  f{e  freucn  fid^,  8.  fie  freucn  ftd^, 

they  rejoice.  (if)  they  rejoice. 

Preterimperfect. 

Sinffular.  Singular. 

1.  fd^  frcucte,    or  freute  I.  \i)  freuetc  xsAi}, 

mxij,  I  rejoiced.  (if)  I  rejoice. 

2.  btt  freuctcjl,  or  frcutejl  %  bu  freuctcjl  blc^, 

bid^,  thou  rejoicedst,  &c.  (if)  thou  rejoicedst,  &c. 

Preterperfect 

Singidarm  Singular. 

1.  Jd^  Ifiabe  mxii  gcfrcut,  or  1.  tc^  i)ait  mii)  gcfrcut, 

gcfrcuct,  I  have  rejoiced.  (if)  I  have  rejoiced. 

2.  bu  ]f)ajl  bid^  gefrcut,  2.  bu  l^abejl  bid^  gefrcut, 

thou  hast  rejoiced.  (if)  thou  hast  rejoiced. 

3.  cr  i)at  ^i)  gefrcut,  3.  cr  l&abe  fid^  gefrcut, 

he  has  rejoiced.  (if)  he  have  rejoiced,  &c. 
Plural 

1.  wir  lS)abcn  unS  gefrcuet, 

we  have  rejoiced. 

2.  l\fx  ^abt    cud^  gefrcut, 

you  have  rejoiced. 

8.  fie  baben  fid^  gefrcut, 

they  have  rejoiced. 
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INDICATIVE.  SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Preterpluperfect 
Singular.  Singular. 

1.  i6i  \)atU   mx6)  gefreut/    1.  li)  })ittt  mic!^  gefreut 

I  had  rejoiced.  (if)  I  had  rejoiced. 

2.  bu  l^attefl  bid^  gefreut^    2.  bu  l[)dttefl  bi'd^  gefreut/ 

thou  hadst  rejoiced.         (if)  thou  hadst  rejoiced. 

3.  er  l^atte  fld^  gcfreut,  3.  er  ^dttc  fid^  gefrcut, 

he  had  rejoiced,  &c«         (if)  he  had  rejoicedi  &c 

First  Future. 
Singular.  Singular, 

1.  i(!^  werbc   mld^  frcuen/    1.  li)  wcrbc  mic^  freuen, 

I  shally  or  will,  rejoice.  (if)  I  shall  rejoice. 

2.  bu  wirjl  bid^  freucn,         2.  bu  werbcjl  bld^  freuen, 

thou  shalty  or  wilt,  rejoice.        (if)  thou  shalt  rejoice. 

3.  br  wirb  fid^  freucn,  3.  er  werbe  fid£)  freuen, 

he  shall,  or  will,  rejoice.  (if)  he  shall  rejoice,  &c 

Plural. 

1.  tt)lr  werbenunS  freuen, 

we  shall  rejoice. 

2.  il&r  werbet  eud^  freuen, 

you  shall,  or  will,  rejoice. 

3.  ffe  werben  fid^  freuen, 

they  shall,  or  will,  rejoice^ 
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INDICATIVE.  SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Second  Future. 
Singular,  Singulat. 

1.  i^  toerbe  mid^  gefreut     1.  \i)  werbe  mtc^  gefreut 

^abett/    I  shall   have  l^ahtXi,    (iO    I    shall 

rejoiced.  have  rejoiced. 

2.  bu  wirjl  bid^  gefreut  ^a»    2.  bu  werbefl  bic^  gefreut 

ben/  thou  shalt  have  b^ben,  (iO  thou  shalt 

rejoiced^  &c.  have  rejoiced,  &c. 

First  Future  Conditional. 

Singular. 
I.  i(^  IDurbe  m\6i  freuen,  I  should,  or  would,  rejoice. 

%  bu  tofirbe^  bid^  freuen,  thou  shouldst,  or  wouldst, 

rejoice,  &c 
Second  Future  Conditional. 

Singular.  —  1.  id^  wfirbe  mlc^  gefreut  Ibaben, 

I  should,  or  would,  have  rejoiced,  &c» 

IMPERATIVE. 

Singular.  Plural. 

(1.  freuen  xoxt  un8, 

let  us  rejoice.) 

2.  freue  (bu)  bid^,  2.  freuet  (or  freut)  (ilj^r) 

rejoice  (thou).  eud^,  rejoice  (you). 

8  freue  er  (fie,  eS)  fid^,        8.  freuen  fie  fid^, 

let  him  (her,  it)  rejoice.  let  them  rejoice* 
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INFINITIVE* 

Pres,  jic^  frcuen,  to  rejoice, 

Pret  perfect,  fid^  gcfreut  f)ahzn,  to  have  rejoiced. 

Fut  ftd^  freuen  wer^en^  to  be  about  to  rejoicet 

PARTICIPLE  PRESENT. 

fidb  frcuenb,  rejoicing. 

ObservaHanSn 

1.  Most  of  the  reflective  verbs  govern  the  reciprocal 
pronouns  in  the  accusative,  a  few  in  the  dative  case.    Of 

the  latter  class  are,  anmagett/  cinbilbett/  getrauen :  as,  3^ 
maf  e  mir  an,  in  bil^efl  bit  tin,  iii  getraue  min  The  im- 
personal, e$  b&ixd^t,  it  seemeth,  either  takes  the  accusative 
or  the  dative :  as,  e$  bini)t  mx6),  or  e§  bdu4)t  mir/  it 
seems  to  me.  But  we  always  say,  mfd^  innlt,  which  haa 
the  same  meaning. 

2.  Some  verbs  are  only  used,  as  reflectives,  in  a  particular 
signification.  For  example ;  ®ii)  izitnltn,  to  pause  for 
the  purpose  of  reflection,  to  hesitate,  from  btitntttl,  to 
reflect  upon,  to  consider ;  fi^)  btxuftn,  to  appeal  to,  from 
berufetl/  to  call :  fid^  befc^eibeil/  to  be  contented  with,  from 
befdbcibcn,  to  point  out,  to  direct,  to  enjoin ;  fic^  furc^tcn, 
to  be  afraid,  from  furd)ten,  to  fear ;  fii)  1)vtttn,  to  be 
cautious,  to  beware,  from  ))Vittn,  to  guard:  fid)  t)erant* 
tVOttetl;  to  excuse  one's  self,  to  argue  against  accusation* 
from  t)erantn)Orten/  to  answer  for. 
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3.  Others  are,  in  the  same  signification,  employed  as 
simple  verbs,  and  as  reflectives :  for  instance,  irreti/  and 
ftd^  imn,  to  be  mistaken ;  fc^eueH/  and  ^6)  fc^euen,  to  be 
afraid  of  a  thing ;  jatllett/  and  f  td^  ioaUn,  to  quarreL 

4.  The  reflective  verbs  are  joined  with  the  first  auxi« 

liary,  ^aitti^   ^u  IS)ajl  bxi)  mit  Deinem  JBruber  gejanft, 

thou  hast  been  quarrelling  with  thy  brother. 


SECTION  vr. 

IMPERSONAL   VERBS. 

Verbs,  which  only  occur  in  the  third  person  of  the 
singular  number,  inasmuch  as  they  are  destitute  of  the 
other  persons,  are  termed  Impersonal.  Such  are,  for 
example,  e§  gtaufet  XtAx,  I  am  frightened  at,  I  shudder; 
e6  bcwJlf t  ^xij,  it  gets  cloudy ;  cS  gcjlemct  fid^,  it  is  pro- 
per, it  is  becoming ;  e6  e!elt  mxx,  or  mix  ililt,  it  loathes 

me ;  eS  grauet  mir,  or  mlr  graut,  I  am  afraid.  To  this 
class  may  be  added  the  following,  though,  in  a  strict  sense, 
they  cannot  be  called  impersonals,  because  the  first  and 
second  persons  may  be  used,  when  required ;  viz.  ed  bon« 
nert/  it  thunders ;  e$  \M%  it  lightens ;  e$  regnct;  it  rains;  e§ 
fc^neiet/  it  snows ;  eS  friert/  it  freezes ;  e§  tl^auet/  it  thaws ; 
e§  \^0/Sit,  it  hails ;  e$  retfet/  there  is  a  boar  frost ;  eS  td^, 
it  dawns ;  eS  I^A^tr  it  is  said ;  e6  "OtxldViizX,  it  is  reported. 

And  theses  eS  l()ungert  mid^/  or  mid^  ll^ungert/  I  am 
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hungry ;  e«  burffet  mli),  or  rnld^  bur jict,  I  am  thirsty ;  e§ 

fd^ldfert  mxif,  or  mid)  fd^ldfert/ 1  am  sleepy. 

Those  impersonal  verbs,  whieh  have  a  pronoun  after 
them,  may  be  said  to  participate  in  the  nature  of  reflective 
verbs:  as,  e$  gejiemet  fic^»  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
some  of  the  reflectives  have  occasionally  the  impersonal 
form:  for  instance,  ed  freuet  mtd^/  it  pleases  me^  I  am 
glad,  from  fid)  freuen ;  eS  drgcrt  mid),  it  vexes  me,  from 
fi(I)  drgem* 


SECTION  VII. 

VERBS   COMPOUND. 

This  division  comprehends  chiefly  verbs  that  are  com- 
posed with  prepositions,  and  such  invariable  words,  as 
in  grammar  are  styled  particles.  The  other  combin- 
ations, for  example,  those  with  a  verb,  and  a  noun,  re- 
quire little  notice. 

A  Verb  Compound  is  either  Separahk  or  JnseparabU: 
that  is  to  say,  the  particle  or  preposition,  at  the  be- 
ginning, may  either  be  separated  from  the  verb,  or 
not. 

« 

A.     Separable^  are  those  composed  with 

<&,  ^,  ablegen/  to  lay  down,  from  legen/  to  lay. 

ati/  —  anfangctt,  to  begin,      —  fangcn,  to 

catcL 
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an^eini/     as,  anj^eimff  eUen^  to  re-  from  fieQen/  to  place. 

fer  to, 
auf/  —  aViVsjhxta,  to  cease,         —  %hxzxi,  to  bear. 

auS  —  auMaffett,  to  leave  out,  —  loffen,  to  leave, 

bd/  —  beiff el()en/  to  assist,        —  ftelb^n,  to  stand. 

id,  —  babletbetl/  to  remun  at  —  bleibetl,    to   re- 

a  place,  main. 

bobei/        —  babeijf el()en/    to   stand  -—  flej^ett/  to  stand. 

close  by, 

bol^;       —  bal[)erflic9en,     to    fly  —  fliiegen,  to  fly 

along,  with  wings. 

bo^in^      —  bal^ineilen,   to   hasten  —  eilen,  to  hasten. 

away, 

bafitr^       —  baf2tr|^alten,  to  hold  an  —  ^olten/  to  hold. 

opinion, 

bagegen,    —  bagcgenfcpn,  to  be      —  fajn,  to  be. 

against 

banicber,   —  bantebcrbcugen,  to  bend  —  bcugcn,  to  bend. 

down, 

bat,         —  bartl^un,  to  show,  to  —  t\j\xa,  to  do. 

prove, 

boran,       —  baranfefecn,  to  stake,     —  fefeen,  to  place. 
barauf,      —  barauf gcben,    to    give  —  gcben^  to  give. 

earnest  money, 

barem,      —  bareinreben,    to  inter-  — ■  tcbcn,  to  talk. 

rupt, 

boDon,       —  bat)onlauf en,  to  run  off;  —  laufen,  to  run. 
botoor        —  ^i)  bat)orl[)fiten,    to    —  l^htva,  to  heed. 

guard  against, 

botrtber,     —  bawibcrl^aben,  to  have  —  Ib^^bcn,  to  have. 

objections, 
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^a^U;  as,  baiUtJ^Utl/  to  add,       from  tt)Vin,  to  do. 

bajwifdSien,  —  bajwifcbenrebcn,  to  ia —  reben,  to  talL 

terpose  a  word, 

cf n,  —  cinf aufen,  to  purchase.  —  f aufen,  to  buy. 

einl&er,       —  einlfiergel^en,  to  walk  —  gel^en,  to  go. 

along  proudly, 

tmpox,  .    —  emporf ried^en,  to  rise  —  f ricd^en,  to 

by  sneaking,  creep. 

entgcgen,    —  entgegengcl^en,  to  go  —  gel^fen,  to  go. 

to  meet, 

entjwei,     —  cntjtt>cibred)en,tobreak — bred^en,  to 

.asunder,  break. 

fort,  —  fortf alf^ren,  to  continue,  —  f al^ren,  to  move 

along. 

ffir,  —  ffirfprcd^en,  to  inter —  fpred^en,  to 

cede,  Apeak. 

gegen,       —  gegcnl^altcn,  to  com —  l^alten,  to  hold. 

pare, 

in,  —  Inwol&nen,   to  dwell  —  wolfincn,  to 

within,  dwell 

^dm,         —  f)timh1)un,  to  return  —  tti)xttt,  to  turn. 

home, 

^cr,  —  ^^hxin^tn,  to  bring  —  bringcn,  to 

along.  bring. 

"^txah,       —  I()erabfe6en,  to  lower,  —  fcfeen,  to  set 
^cran,       —  l[)cranful^rcn,  to  bring  ~  ^ii^xtxi,  to  lead 

on, 

^erauf,      —  ]f)erauf jlcigcn,  to    as-  —  jicfgen,  to 

cend,  mount 

J^etttuS,      —  ^erauSl^olen,  to  fetch  —  ^olcn,  to  fetch. 

out 
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^erbet/       as,  l(^erbetrufen^  to  call    from  rufett;  to  calL 

towards  you, 

^crciti/       — ^cretnbringcn,  to  bring  —  bringen/  to 

in,  bring. 

§cmicber,    —  l^emieberWlcf  en,  to  look  —  Wicf  en,  to  look, 

down, 

^cruber,      — berftberfommen,    to      —  fommen,  to 

come  over,  come. 

Return,        —  l^erumgeben/  to   hand  —  geben,  to  give. 

about, 

^eruntcr,     —  l{)erunterbrinflen,    to     —  bringen,  to 

bring  down,  bring. 

^wor,       —  l^cnoorUttd^ten,  to  shine  —  Uud^ten,  to 

forth,  shine. 

^in,  —  If^lngel^en;  to  go  along,  —  ^zn,  to  go. 

^ittob,        —  ](){ noblajfen/   to  let     —  laffen,  to  let 

dowuy 

Mnan,        —  Ij^lnanjleigen,    to    as-  —  jleigcn,  to 

cend.  mount 

ilnauf,       —  Wnaufti^^^n,  to  pull  up,  —  lii^zn,  to  pull. 
I)lnau8,      —  l(>inauSwerf  en,  to  aing  —  werfen,  to  fling. 

out, 

binein,       —  l^ylneingief  en,  to  pour  —  gie^en,  to  pour. 

into, 

Wntan,       —  l[)lntanfe6en,  to  put  be —  fefeen,  to  put 

behind,  to  undervalue, 

Mttter^er,    —  l(>interl^ertraben,  to  trot  —  traben,  to  trot 

behind, 

^infiber,      —  Ifiin&bertragen,  to  carry  —  tragen,  to 

over,  carry 
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ftinweg, 
tnit, 


niet^r. 


fiberien, 

looxan, 
t)orauf/ 


t)orbd/ 


as,  l^inttmflattem/  to     from 

flutter  about, 

—  Il^nuntetfpringen/  to    — 

leap  down, 

—  \finX0igtafftn,  to  sweep  — 

away, 
^^f^imilta,   to  hasten  — 
to  a  spot, 

—  mltnel^men,    to   take  — 

with  you,  to  censure, 

—  nad^olgen,  to  follow  — 

after,  to  succeed, 

—  nleberftof en,  to  strike  — - 

down, 
-—  obltegetl/  to  be  incum-  — - 
bent  on, 

— fiberetttf ommett,  to      — 

agree, 

—  ttm^crfd^if en,  to      — 

ramble  about, 

—  uml()inf8nnen,    to  be  — 

able  lib  forbear, 
—  VOrgeben,  to  pretend,    — 

—  loorangel^en,    to  walk  — 

before, 
-—  loorauf  jieigen,  to  ascend  — 
'    before, 

—  ijorauSbejalS)Ien,  to  pay  — 

beforehand, 

•—  loorbef  gelf^en,  to  pass  by,  — 
to  pass  over. 


Pattern,  to  flut- 
ter, 
fpringen,  to 

leap. 

taf en,  to  nff. 

eilen,  to  hasten. 

nel^men,  to 

take. 

folgen,  to  fol- 
low 
jlof  en,  to  push. 

Kcgen,  to  lie. 

fommen,  to 

come. 

fd^effen,  to 

ramble. 

fonnen,  to  be 

able. 

geben,  to  give. 
geben,  to  go. 

fleigen,  to 

mount 

Uia^tn,  to 

pay. 

ge^en,  to  go. 
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writer,       as,  wr^erwiffen,  to  have  from  wiffen^  to 

a  foreknowledge,  know* 

Doriber,      —  wruberfal^ten;  to  pass  —  fal^rett,  to  ride 

by  in  a  coach,  in  a  coach. 

t)on»e9,      —  t)0TOe9gen{e{len,  to  an —  gcnie^cn,  to 

ticipate  an  enjoyment,  enjoy. 

toeg,  —  wcgMclben,   to  stay    —  bUiben;  to  stay. 

away, 

in,  —  iurebcn,  to  persuade,   —  reben,  to  talk. 

jttt)or,        —  jut)ortl()un,  to  excel,  to  —  tl^un,  to  do. 

outdo, 

jurucf ,       —  jurficf  f  cl^ren,  to  return,  —  U^xzn,  to  turn, 
iufammen,  —  sufommenfefecn,  to  put  —  fefeen,  to  put 

together,  to  compose, 
to  construct, 

Rules:  — 

I.  The  separation  takes  place— 

1.  In  the  imperative  mood:  as,  fatlge  (bit)  att/  begin 
(thou) ;  fange  er  an,  let  him  begin ;  fanget  (il[)r)  an,  begin 
(you) ;  fangcn  fie  an,  let  them  begin.  Thus :  ,^5re  auf, 
cease,  &c 

2.  In  the  indicative  and  subjunctive,  when  the  verb 
is  not,  by  the  influence  of  a  pronoun  or  a  conjunction, 
removed  to  the  end  of  a  sentence.  For  instance:  3^ 
falfire  fort,  I  continue;  bu  fal^rfl  fort,  thou  continuest;  er 
fd^rt  fort,  he  continues;  xolx  fal^ren  fort,  we  continue; 
i^  ^atyctt  fort,  .yon  continue ;  fie  fa^ren  fort,  they  con- 
tinue 
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3.  When  the  infinitive  has  the  preposition  }u  before 
it  *,  that  preposition  is  pUu^  between  the  compounding 

particle  and  the  verb :  as,  anjufangen,  aufiu^&ren^  fort' 
5ufa^ren# 

4.  The  augment  gC/  in  the  preterite  participle^  is  in- 
serted between  the  particle  and  the  verb :  as,  angefangett 

auf9el()6rt,  fortgcfal^rem 

II.  The  particle,  separated  from  the  verb,  is  put  — 

1.  In  the  infinitive,  and  preterite  participle,  before  the 
verb,  as  appears  from  the  examples  adduced. 

2.  In  the  other  instances,  after  the  verb ;  and  not  only 
after  the  verb  from  which  it  has  been  disjoined,  but  also 
after  the  subject  nominative,  if  that  should  happen  to 
stand  after  the  verb  f :  as,  So  fange  id^  axi^  thus  do  I 
begin ;  nutt  1)itt  bet  i&xm  auf/  now  the  noise  ceases, 
and,  generally,  after  the  cases  governed  by  the  verb. 
For  example :  3^  fattgC  ba§  S3uc^  an,  I  begin  the  book, 

verb  anfangen ;  ne^men  @ie  mix  bie  8ajl  ab,  take  firom 
me  the  burden,  verb  abne^nten;  wir  tl()eiUen  unfem 

grcunben  ble  Slacferic^t  mit,  we  communicated  the  inform- 
ation to  our  friends,  verb  mitt^etlen*  Frequently  also 
after  the  relative  members  of  a  sentence:  as,  ^d^  fleOtc 

bie  @ad^e  metnem  SSruber  unb  jwep  SJlanneni/  »el(^ 
meine  ^reunbe  toaxm,  anf^nm,  I  referred  the  matter  to 


•.  See  Part  II.  Chap.  1.  Sect  2. 

t  See  Part  II.  Chap.  4.  Sect  1.  S»  4. 
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my  brother,  and  to  two  men  who  were  my  friends,  verb 
anl^eimfleUen*  Indeed,  the  particle  is  hardly  ever  found 
before  the  cases  governed  by  the  verb,,  except  it  were 
from  the  necessity  of  rhyme  or  metre ;  and,  even  then, 
it  is  not  justifiable,  if  the  cases  be  mere  pronouns :  as, 
^  fange  e8  an,  I  begin  it;  where  you  could  not  say, 

S(^  fange  an  e$*    Or,  nel^men  @ie  mix  ed  ab,  take  it  from 

me,  which  could  not  possibly  be  expressed  by  nel^men 
@te  ab  eS  mir*  Sometimes  the  particle  is  placed  afler 
the  infinitive,  governed  by  the  compound  verb ;  as,  6r 

fangt  ju  lefen  an,  he  begins  to  read,  for  et  fdngt  an  ju 
lefem 

B.  Compound  Verbs  Inseparable^  those  beginning  with 

after,  as,  aftenebeti/  to  backbite,  from  rebcn,  to  talk. 

be,  —  beweifen,  to  prove,    —  weifen,  to  show. 

emp,  —  empfangen,  to  receive,  —  fangen,  to  catch, 

ent,  —  entel^en,    to   disho-  —  elS)ren,  to  honour. 

nour, 

«r,  —  er^alten,  to  preserve,  —  l^alten,  to  hold. 

to  receive, 

%  —  9ebrau(lf)en,  to  make  —  brau(lf)en,  to  need. 

use  of, 

mif ,         —  miff  alien,  or  mf  f  gefal*  —  fatten,  to  please. 

len,  to  displease, 

»r,  —  urf  unben,  to  certify,  —  f finben,  to  make 

to  attest,  known. 

twr,  —  tjerjej^ren,    to   con-    —  ie]()ren,  to  waste. 

sume. 
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verob/        as,  Mrabf(^uett/  to      from  fct^uett/  to  shun. 

detest, 

vttnadf,     —  t>emadf)Idff{sen/  to      —  laffta,  to  leave. 

neglect, 

Dcnui/  —  wtunrefnigm,  to  soil,  —  reintgen;  to  clean, 
jer,  —  jcrjlSren,  to  destroy,  —  fl&ren/ to  stir. 

Rule:  — 

These  verbs  never  admit  a  separation  of  the  prefix, 
nor  receive  the  augment  ge/  in  the  preterite  participle, 
except  a  few  compounded  with  mi^,  which,  though  inse- 
parable, take  the  syllable  ^t,  in  the  said  participle.  Snch 
are  those  of  an  active  and  transitive  signification:  as, 
mifMQigetl/  to  disapprove,  preterite  participle,  gemip' 
bidiget/ ;  mif btaudbetl/  to  abuse,  preterite  participle,  ge« 
mi^braud^t ;  mi^izntVX,  to  misinterpret,  preterite  pu> 
ticiple,  gemi^lbeutet ;  ml^l^anitln,  to  ill  treat,  preterite 
participle,  gemif  b^^^belt*  others,  composed  with  mif/ 
especially  neuters,  refuse  the  augment  in  the  preterite 
participle :  as  mif  faUetl/  to  displease,  preterite  participle, 

mi^faUtn,  not  gemif  fallen ;  mif  gludPen/  to  turn  out  ill,  to 

fail,  preterite  participle,  mf f gludf t ;  mff lingetl/  to  foil,  pre- 
terite participle,  miflungett;  mifratben,  not  to  prosper, 

preterite  participle,  mifitatben*  Sometimes  the  augment 
gC/  in  the  preterite  participle,  and  the  preposition  jit/  io 
the  infinitive,  are  inserted  between  the  particle  and  the 

verb :  as,  mif gebotett/  mifjubietett/  from  mif bieteti/  to 

underbid ;  m{f  geartet,  mif  iUOttetl;  from  mi^axUn,  to  de- 
generate. But  this  seems  to  be  an  unnecessary  departore 
from  the  rule. 
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C.  Sqxirable  and  Inseparable^  are  verbs  compounded 
vith  the  following  prepositions :  — 

bunt);  ^  ^U¥(l^bre4)en/  to  break  through,  separable  and 
inseparable ;  preterite  participle,  bur(bgebrcd)en/  and 

burd^brod^en,  from  bred^en,  to  break. 

Winter,  as,  bfntertreiben;  to  prevent,  inseparable ;  preterite 

participle,  j^ititertriebett ;  and  bintertreiben,  to  drift 
behind,  separable :  {te  {tnb  mtt  bem  Scbtffe  bintetge* 

triebetl/  they  have  fallen  astern,  from  treibett/  to  drive, 
ulet/  as,  fibetfe^etl/  to  get  over,  to  leap  over,  separable ; 

preterite  participle,  {ibergefe^t;  and  fiberfefeett,  to 

translate,  inseparable;  preterite  participle,  &berfe^t— - 

both  from  fe^en,  to  put 
Wif  as,  umlaufctt/  to  run  round,  separable  and  inseparable; 

preterite  participle,  umgelaufetl/  and  umlaufen^  from 

laufett/  to  run. 
imteT/  as,  untergebcn/  to  go  down,  to  perish,  separable ; 

preterite  participle,  untergegangett/  from  gebCH/  to 

go :  untemebmen;  to  undertake,  inseparable ;  preterite 

participle,  utitemomnten/  from  nebmeti/  to  take. 

toteber/  as,  Wieberbolen/  to  fetch  back,  separable;  preterite 

participle,  wiebetgebolt ;  and  toieberbolen/  to  repeat, 

inseparable;  preterite   participle,  toiebetbolt/  both 
from  l^oleit/  to  fetch. 
tvibet/  as,  njiberboltetl/  to   resist,  separable;  participle 
preterite,  wibergeboltetl/  from  l^dXiXi,  to  hold;  and 
nHberlegett/ to  refute,  inseparable;  participle  preterite, 

aiberlegt/  from  legen,  to  lay. 
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Rules:  — 

1.  Those  verbs,  when  separable*  have  a  neutral  sig- 
nification, ivithout  a  case  following :  as,  (Sr  bri^t  butA/ 
he  breaks  through;  et  ifl  burd^gebtod^eil/  he  has  broken 
through.  When  inseparable,  they  are  transitives,  and 
govern  the  accusative  case:  as,  SMc  @onne  butd^brid^t 
bie  SESolIett/  the  sun  breaks  through  the  douds.  Add  the 
following  example :  ^aS  Stab  lauft  WX,  the  wheel  runs 
round,  separable ;  ber  ^unb  umlduft  bad  %^,  the  dog 
runs  round  the  field,  inseparable,  ^ie  ^fetbe  fe^etl  uber, 
the  horses  leap  over,  separable ;  bet  ^nabc  ubetfe^t  ben 
t^Otnet/  the  boy  translates   Homer,   inseparable.     2)ie 

@onne  gel^t  unter.  the  sun  sets,  separable ;  id)  utiteme^me 

ba6  9Berf/  I  undertake  the  work,  inseparable.  Such  is 
the  rule ;  but  a  deviation  from  it  occurs  in  some  verbs, 
composed  with  butd^  and  um»  For  example:  umjiofen/ 
to  knock  down,  to  overset,  to  overturn;  umwetfen,  to 
throw  down^  to  overturn;  umflurjett/  to  overthrow;  um* 
brej^ett/  to  turn  about,  to  twist  about;  umbrttlgen,  to  kill; 
are  separable,  though  they  are  used  as  verbs  tranntive. 
This  must  be  considered  either  as  a  mere  exception,  or 
may  be  explained,  as  I  have  done  in  another  place  *,  by 
saying,  that  the  rule  is  only  applicable,  when  the  com- 
ponent particle  has  its  first,  or  original,  signification. 
Mlien  that  signification  is  altered,  the  verbs,  which  were 
inseparable,  become  separable.  The  original  signification 
of  itm^  is  circular  motion ;  but  in  the  instances  above,  the 

♦  See  Exercif^s,  Part  I.  Sect.  III.  $  8.  note  5. 
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idea  of  inversion  and  change,  or  some  other  notion,  seems 
to  prevail. 

II.  In  these  compounds  the  accent  Taries:  for,  when 
they  are  used  as  separables,  it  is  laid  upon  the  preposi- 
tions, as,  burd^brcc^en ;  when  they  are  inseparable,  the 
preposition  is  void  of  accent,  as,  burd)b(e(i()en*  Thus  tint' 
laufen,  separable  -  utttWufen,  inseparable;  fi^berfel^Clt, 
separable  —  hbtt^i^ttl,  inseparable;  tttltergel^ett/  separable 
—mUxXiUfmm,  inseparable. 

D.  Some  verbs  are  doubly  compounded,  with  particles 
separable  and  inseparable:  for  example,  ^Cufetjtel^ett/  to 
bring  up,  to  educate;  attt)ertratten/  to  entrust;  loerab' 
fc^euett/  to  detest.  The  particles  auf  and  an  are  to  be 
found  among  the  separables ;  et  and  t)er  are  inseparable. 
These  verbs,  though  separable  according  to  one  of  the 
particles,  do  not  take  the  syllable  gC/  in  the  preterite  par- 
ticiple :  as,  auferjogen,  ant)crtraut/  loerabfd^eut* 

£.  Of  those  which  are  composed  with  nouns,  it  is  to 
be  observed,  that  some  are  separable  :  as,  fcj^lfd^lagen/  to 
miscarry;  fre9fprecl)en,  to  acquit;  gleid^fomnten,  to  equal; 
loSret^en/  to  tear  loose :  and  some  inseparable.  Several 
of  the  latter  have  the  augment  gC/  in  the  preterite  par- 
ticiple, like  simple  verbs.  For  example :  frol^lodFcn/  to 
exult;  1)anil^ahtn,  to  handle;  frul^flfitfcn,  to  breakfast; 
Hcbattgcln/  to  exchange  fond  looks:  which  make  the 
preterite  participles,  gefro]()lOCft,  itf)ant>\)aht,  8Cfr{llj)|lfitft, 
gdiebdugelt*  Those  with  t)oH,  full,  are  inseparable, 
whenever  they  denote  completion  or  achieving.  They 
then  reject  the  aogment :  as,  10OlIiie]()en/  to  execute,  pret. 
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part  iDoUjogen ;  t>ottenben/  to  achieve,  tooUenbet ;  voQ* 

brinficn,  to  complete,  tOOHbrad^t*  But  they  are  separable 
when  they  denote  full  in  the  physical  sense,  and  take,  of 
course,  the  augment.    SSoUgieffeil/  to  pour  full,  ^oU^i* 

gjojfett;  t)oaf4)fitten,  to  cast,  to  shed  full,  t)DH8efc^|uttet; 
and  also  figuratively :  et  l^at  mil  bie  Qfyczti  t>oUsen)infelt, 

he  has  filled  my  ears  with  his  moanings.  There  is,  more- 
over, this  peculiarity  to  be  ob^rved ;  that  although  the 
radical  verbs  compounded  with  t)Oll  govern  the  accusative 
of  the  thing,  when  used  without  \>oU,  yet  the  instant  they 
are  joined  to  t)0(I/  they  require  the  accusative  of  the 

vessel  which  is  filled.  ®tefen  fte  ben  SBein  in  baS  ®U^, 
aber  ©ic  mh^tn  ba§  ©laS  wUiW^tn ;  pour  the  wine  into 

the  glass,  but  you  must  fill  the  glass. 

Concerning  the  Signification  of  Compound  Verbs, 

In  reviewing  those  which  are  separable,  few  difBculties 
occur.  The  prefixes,  for  the  most  part,  may  be  rendered 
intelligible  by  translation.  Thus,  db,  signifies  off;  an, 
on;  auf,  tip,  or  upon;  a\X^,  out  of;  bei,  by;  iac,  there; 
ein,  t«,  or  into;  ^Ott,  forth,  or  forward;  gleid^/  lihe;  \)Am, 
home;  mxt,  unth;  md),  after;  ntebet/  down;  cb,  oih 
upon  ;  loot,  before  ;  weg/  airoy';  XOititt,  again.  Only  ^tn 
and  f)zx  require  an  explanation.  They  are  both  particles 
of  locality,  .^in  expresses  motion  proceeding  from  the 
person  who  is  speaking  to  another  point;  f)Zt  denotes 
motion  from  any  place  towards  that  person.  Thus,  et  ge^t 
bin,  he  goes  along,  means,  he  goes  from  the  point  in 
which  the  subjective  person  is,  to  some  other  point;  and 
er  fimmt  ()er/  signifies,  he  comes  from  any  place  towards 
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the  person.  Therefore^  when  I  bid  any  one  to  proceed 
from.me,  it  will  be  ge^en  @ie  l^itt;  and  when  I  denre 
bim  to  come  towards  me,  {otnmetl  ®{e  ||et*  But  more  is 
to  be  sud  of  the  compounds  inseparable.  The  nature 
and  meaning  of  their  prefixes  are  complicated,  and  call 
for  some  illustration. 

Xftet  was  anciendy  the  same  as  the  English  <^  afler^" 
behind :  and  it  still  denotes  a  deviation  from  its  kind,  an 
inferiority,  what  is  not  genuine ;  ettl  2Cftet))abfl/  an  anti- 
pope  ;  etn  2Cfterf  Snig/  a  false  king,  a  pretender. 

S3C/  supposed  to  be  related  to  the  preposition  htx*, 
serves  — 

1.  To  transform  verbs  neuter  into  transitives.  For 
example :  ^olgen,  to  follow,  is  a  neater,  construed  with 
the  dative  case:  befolgetl;  to  follow,  in  a  metaphorical 
sense,  to  obey,  a  verb  transitive,  with  the  accusative ;  — 
arbeitfll/  to  work,  to  labour,  neuter;  bearbeitett/  to  bestow 
labour  upon  a  thing,  to  elaborate,  transitive ;  —  lad^etl/  to 
iaugh,  neuter ;  bdac^tt/  to  laugh  at,  transitive ;  —  {ietgetl/ 
to  aseend,  or  descend,  neuter ;  bejteigeil/  to  ascend  a  thing, 
to  mount  upon,  transitive,  as,  bctl  Sl^rott  bejteigetl/  to 
ascend  the  throne ;  anttoorteit/  to  answer,  to  make  answer^ 
neuter ;  beanttoorteti/  to  Answer,  transitive,  as,  einen  JBrief 

^  A  curious,  or  rather  whimsical,  etymology  of  this 
particle  is  offered,  by  an  anonymous  writer  in  the 
Monthly  Magazine^  for  July,  1801,  p.  501.  —  It  exists  in 
all  Teutonic  languages ;  even  in  the  English,  as  is  proved 
by  the  verbs  to  b^d&^f  betprinkle^  begnaw^  hegirdy  and 
others. 
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beantwortetl/  to  amwer  a  letter; — JYOeifeltl^  to  doabt, 
becomes  bejweifdtl*  Thus  in  English,  to  rhymeyhs  a  verb 
neuter,  to  berhyme^  a  transitive. 

2.  In  composition  with  verbs  transitive,  it  has  the  effect 
of  exchanging  the  case,  governed  by  the  simple  verb,  for 
one,  depending  upon  the  preposition  mit,  with.  For 
example :  jEBlumetl  auf  ben  SEBeg  jheuetl/  to  strew  flowers 
on  the  way ;  here  SBlumett  is  the  accusative  case,  governed 
by  the  verb  jheuen/  and  ben  SSSeg  is  governed  by  the  pre- 
position auf»     Now,  taking  the  compound  befheuen,  it 

will  be,  ben  SBeg  mit  jEBIumen  bejlreuen/  to  strew  the 

way  with  flowers :  here  the  cases  are  changed,  and  ben 
SBeg  is  governed  by  the  verb;  the  former  object,  accu- 
sative in  its  turn,  is  combined  with  the  preposition  mit* 

Siguren  auf  ba$  9)apier  xaalvx,  to  paint  figures  on  the 

paper ;  Stguren  is  the  object  accusative,  governed  by  the 
simple  verb  malen»  Making  the  latter  a  compound  with 
be,  the  phrase  will  then  be:  baS  9)ap{er  mit  Siguten 
bemolen/  to  paint  the  paper  with  figures;  bad  |>a)){eris 
become  the  object  accusative,  and  ^iguveit  is  joined  with 
the  preposition  mit* 

3.  Any  part  of  speech  may^  by  means  of  the  prefix  Ht 
receive  the  character  of  a  verb :  as,  SBeflfigeln/  to.  furnish 
with  wings,  from  ber  S^Ugel/  the  wing,  a  substantive; 
bereid^ern/  to  enrich,  from  xAi^,  rich,  an  adjective.*  The 
German  grammar  admits  this  operation  with  considerable 


•  Thus  in  English,  to  befriend^  to  beguiU^  to  behead^  to 
bedeWf  from  friendy  guile,  head,  dew. 
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freedom ;  though  not  every  combination,  which  may  be 
formed  in  that  manner,  can  be  regarded  as  classicaL 
For  instance :  6r  fd^tdt  jud^l^e^!  he  cries  huzza  —  ii)  tOiU 
i^n  beiud^J^e^etl/ 1  will  huzza  him ;  that  means,  I  will  make 
him  change  his  note,  I  will  punish  him,  or  something  like 
it  Here  an  interjection  is  transformed  into  a  verb.  6r 
nennt  jicb  ^err  SRafcon)/  he  calls  himself  Mr.  Mascow  — 
ic^  toxU  il^n  bemafcotven/  I  will  maskow  him,  t.  e.  I  will 
teach  him  how  to  use  that  name,  I  will  make  him  know 
what  he  is  doing,  or  a  similar  idea.  Here  a  verb  is  made 
of  a  proper  name,  by  the  aid  of  the  particle  bc«  These 
expressions  are,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  jargon,  or  cant  language : 
yet  they  show  the  nature  of  that  particle* 

4.  In  some  instances,  the  signification  of  the  simple 
verbs  does  not  seem  to  be  altered,  by  the  composition 
with  be  :  as,  firbetll/  and  bef&rbettt/  to  further,  to  forward; 
furd^ten  and  bi^hx6l)Un,  to  fear.  The  simples,  as  well  as  the 
compounds,  are  employed  as  transitives.  However,  if  the 
use  of  such  verbs  be  strictly  inquired  into,  a  difference 
may  be  discovered.  For  example :  jEBcf&rbertt/  means  to 
promote  a  person  to  a  higher  rank ;  in  which  sense  the 
simple,  f firbent/  rarely,  or  never,  occurs :  and  bef urd^tetl/ 
to  fear,  is  not  applied  to  persons,  as  objects,  but  only  to 
things;  as,  3i^  befurd^te  biefcn  Umjlanb,  I  fear  this  circum- 
stance ;  whereas  ^VixS)UXi  is  capable  of  both  significationa. 
Moreover,  the  latter  seems  to  denote  a  stronger  fear,  and 
befutd^ten  merely  apprehension. 

6nt/  signifies  — 

1.  Privation :  as,  entebtett/  to  deprive  of  honour,  to 
dishonour,  from  el^ren;  entetbcn;  to  disinherit,  from  er^ 
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ben;  entfeffeln/  to  free  from  fetteni  to  set  at  liberty, 
from  feffeln ;  entt>6lf em^  to  deprive  of  population,  to  de- 
populate, from  iai  Solf,  the  people;  (ntwaffhett/  to 
disarm,  from  woffnen*  It  is,  in  this  signification,  the 
reverse  of  hu 

2.  Removal  or  motion  from  a  place :  as,  etlt^iel^en/  to 
fly,  to  escape,  from  fl{el()en ;  entf&btetl/  to  carry  off,  from 
f&]()ren ;  entjiel&en,  to  withdraw,  to  take  away,  from  jfe^en. 
Sometimes,  it  seems  to  express  approach,  or  motion, 
towards  a  certain  object :  as  in  tnthiztzn,  to  bid,  to  send 
word  to ;  tntfpxztbtn,  to  answer  to,  to  correspond  with,  to 
suit  with.  Thus  in  the  adverb  entgegett/  towards,  encoun- 
tering, the  notion  of  approach  implies  the  proceeding 
from  a  certain  place  towards  another,  so  that  the  idea 
of  removal  from  a  place  b,  in  some  manner,  connected 
with  it. 

3.  It  notes  origin,  and  beginning :  as,  etttfpringen/  to 

spring  forth,  to  arise,  from  fpringen ;  entjlel^en^  to  arise, 

to  be  produced,  from  {te^en ;  etttifinbetl/  to  inflame,  to 
set  on  fire,  from  jfinben ;  entbrennett/  metaphoricallji  to 
catch  fire. 

The  first  signification  is  to  be  considered  as  the  radical 
one,  from  which  the  other  two  are  derived.  For  removal 
is  a  species  of  privation,  which  the  place  sustains  whence 
the  removal  is  made :  and  origin,  and  beginning,  may  be 
brought  under  the  same  head,  so  far  as  that  which  arises 
and  begins  to  appear,  withdraws,  or  disengages  itself  from 
that  wherein  it  was  before  contained,  or  concealed,  and 
thus  causes  a  sort  of  privation  to  the  same. 

The  verbs  with  tnt,  that  signify  a  removali  ha?e  tbe 
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place,  or  person,  from  which  the  motioii  is  made,  in  the 
dative  case. 


Is  considered  as  a  mere  alteration  of  VXt,  before  the 
letter  f «  But  it  might  also  be  said  that  it  was  a  corrup- 
tion of  zvx,  in.  For  it  seems,  in  some  instances,  to  answer 
the  sense  which  may  be  attributed  to  eitl :  as,  in  emp^ 
fangeil/  to  receive,  which  originally  might  be  einfangetl ; 
emf>ftnben,  to  perceive,  to  feel,  eitlfttlben*  In  other  verbs, 
it  does  not  suit  so  well :  for  example,  in  ttSCp\i\jiiXi,  to 
recommend ;  where  the  first  signification  of  etlt  may  seem 
to  be  applicable,  if  we  suppose  the  primitive  meaning  of 
entfe^Ien  (now  empf e][)len)  to  be,  to  strip  of  faults,  to  make 
faultless,  to  represent  as  faultless.* 

6r  denotes  — 

1.  The  obtaining  of  an  object,  in  consequence  of  action 
or  exertion:    as,   etfed^tett/  to  obtain  by  fighting  —  bie 

(Sxtjldttber  ^alta  cinen  ©teg  erfocfeten,  the  English,  by 

fighting,  have  gained  a  victory.    Thus,  erteitetl;  to  obtain 
by  riding ;  ettottJCTl/  to  obtain  by  dancing. 

2.  A  motion  upwards :  as,  vA^ibm,  to  raise  up ;  errid^' 
ten,  to  efeet 


*  (Sntpfel^ten  seems  rather  to  come  from  hefe^len/  to 
conunand,  as  its  meaning  is  to  commond,  the  French 
reoommaander. 
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3.  The  act  of  opening :  as,  er&ffttett/  to  open ;  erbre« 
C^tl;  to  break  open. 

4«  The  act  of  inventing,  and  producing  to  light :  as, 
erbenf ett/  to  find  out  by  meditation,  to  invent ;  erftnbett 
to  invent;  erfttinett/  to  invent  by  reflection. 

5.  The  placing,  or  being  placed,  or  getting,  into  a 
certain  state  or  condition :  as,  tXtoatttitXl,  to  warm ;  er^ 
xhtt)Zn,  to  grow  red,  to  blush  ;  tx^djxtitn,  to  terrify,  and 
to  be  terrified. 


The  power  of  this  prefix,  whatever  it  primarily  might 
be,  is,  at  present,  not  easy  to  be  distinguished.  It  may, 
perhaps,  have  consisted  in  an  intention  of  signification. 
But  now  most  of  the  verbs,  composed  with  this  particle, 
seem  to  be  the  same  in  meaning  as  the  simples :  for  ex- 
ample, braud^en  and  gebraud^en;  to  use ;  benf  en  and  gc 

benfetl/  to  think  —  though  it  may  happen,  that  some 
particular  signification  is  more  usual  in  the  simple  verb 
than  in  the  compound,  and  again  another  more  common 
with  the  compound  than  the  simple.  For  instance,  btatto 
d^en  frequently  denotes  to  want,  to  stand  in  need  of,  to 
have  occasion  for ;  but  gebraud^ett  is  scarcely  ever  em- 
ployed  in  that  sense.  Thus  gebenfetl/  with  the  genitive 
case,  means  to  remember,  to  think  of:  as,  gebenf  e  metncr/ 
remember  me,  think  of  me ;  in  which  construction  benfct! 
never  occurs.— This  is  the  same  particle  which  is  prefixed 
to  the  preterite  participle,  where  it  evidently  is  applied  to 
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indicate  the  past  action  of  the  verb.*  — In  the  districts  of 
the  Upper  German  dialect,  it  is,  here  and  there,  by  the 
common  people,  put  before  every  infinitive:  as,  ©elobcn, 
for  loben/  to  praise ;  geltebeit/  for  Hebetl/  to  love. 

Set  Implies  — 

1.  The  idea  away  :  as,  tDettreiben/  to  drive  away,  from 
treiben/  to  drive ;  t^etiageti/  to  chase  away,  from  jagen ; 

t)erf(l^ettf  etl/  to  give  away,  from  fd^enfctt^t  Hence  it  sig- 
nifies— 

2.  A  loss  X :  as,  SSetlieten/  to  lose ;  t^erfyielen^  to  lose 

at  play;  and, 


•  This  shows  that  ®e  denotes  iteration,  repetition, 
frequency.  Even  in  substantives  it  indicates  assemblage, 
repetition,  and  vexation  at  the  annoying  repetition  of  an 
action: 

®en)6K/  ®et66/  ® etife,       @erenne/  &c. 

clouds  (collectively) ;  noise;  clattering;  eontinual running. 

f  Even  in  the  verb  tDerfpre^ien,  to  prombe,  it  b  thus 
to  be  explained.  (Spted^eit/  to  speak,  combined  with  Mzx, 
literally  signifies  to  speak  away,  L  e.  to  part  with  by  your 
speech ;  to  give  up  your  future  independence  of  acting, 
respecting  any  particular  thing,  by  a  declaration  made  to 
that  purpose. 

X  This  b  answered  by  the  adverb  awayy  in  the  Englbh 
language :  as  in  these  examples,  to  trifle  away  one's  Hmey 
to  drink  away  one's  senses. 
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S.  Destruction  or  consumption :  as,  WtUiif^tn,  to  fade, 
^omodtm,  to  wither;  tKrbungeni/  to  be  finished,  to  die 
of  hunger;  t>eAIutett,  to  bleed  to  death.    It  denotes  — 

4.  Prohibition :  as,  t^erbieteti,  to  forbid ;  toer^inbem,  to 

hinder;  ^^tttoztycttl,  to  prohibit;  ^ttHtttti,  to  declme; 
t^erfagen^  to  deny,  to  refuse. 

5.  Change  or  transmutation:,  as,  tDCttficfett/  to  move  a 

thing  out  of  its  place ;  ^zx\6)kizn,  to  put  off;  t)erfe^en, 

to  transpose ;  )dZtpflanitn,  to  transplant ;  t^etdtlbent/  to 
change ;  ^tmt6)\An,  to  confound. 

6.  It  signifies  doing  wrong,  deviating  from  what  is  just 
and  proper :  as,  t^etfuj^rett/  to  seduce ;  toerletten,  to  mis- 
guide; t>erfal}en/  to  spoil  bj  adding  too  much  salt;  ^ij 

t^erredbnett;  to  misreckon ;  f id^  t^erfd^reibeti/  to  commit  an 

error  in  writing;  jtd^  tDerfpted^etl/  to  make  a  mistake  in 
speaking;  Wrgcffett,  to  forget;  fid^  WCftiHtti,  to  dis- 
semble. 

7.  Shutting  up,  or  closing :  as,  ^ijlU^tn,  to  lock  up; 
t^erjiopfen;  to  stop  up ;  t)crmauem/  to  stop  by  means  of  a 
wall,  to  wall  up ;  \>it\ii^dn,  to  seal  up ;  WxpU^f  to  dose 
or  stop  with  pitch ;  toernagcln/  to  nail  up,  to  spike. 

S.  It  enforces  and  strengthens  the  signification  of  the 
primitive  verbs :  as,  WCtf^XZXl,  to  honour,  from  iffXtXi]  Wt' 
fpotten,  to  mock ;  \>zxlai)zn,  to  laugh  at ;  ^zxUif)tn,  to  grant 

9.  It  involves  the  idea  o^a  close  union  and  connection: 

as,  t)erfledbten/  to  entwine,  to  implicate ;  t^erbinbett/  to 

connect;  t)erbrfibem/  to  join  by  a  brotherly  tie;  WX' 
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fc^wdgeni/  to  umte  by  intermarriage;  ^tt^ifyfobtta,  to 
conspire.    And,  lastly^ 

10.  It  expresses  the  placing,  or  getting  (t.  e.  being 
placed),  into  a  certain  state  or  condition :  as,  t>erbe{fem/ 
to  better,  to  make  better ;  t>erbunf  eltt/  to  darken,  to  ob- 
scare;  t)erebeln/  to  ennoble,  to  improve;  ^tt^itttxti,  to 
deify;  "O^oXUtl,  to  grow  obsolete,  to  fall  into  disuse; 
Mrannen,  to  fall  into  poverty. 

3a/ 

denotes  separation  of  parts,  dispersion,  destruction :  as, 
iertreten,  to  tread  in  pieces,  to  crush ;  }emiben;  to  rub 
to  atoms ;  ittftttUtTi,  to  scatter,  to  disperse ;  jerji&ten/  to 
destroy. 

9Rt^  (or  mis)/  answering  to  the  English  mis  — 

1.  Marks  an  action  done  or  carried  on  in  a  wrong 
manner:  as,  mifbraud^cn/  to  abuse,  from  bxa\x6)tn,  to 

use ;  mipl^anbeln/  to  ill-treat,  from  banbelU/  or  bel^anbeln/ 

to  deal  with ;  mt^beuten/  to  misinterpret,  from  beutett/  to 
interpret;  mi^'Ottfti^zn,  to  misunderstand,  from  t)erftel^en» 

2.  It  has  a  negative  power:  as,  mtf fallen/  to  displease, 
from  gefaOetl/  to  please ;  mt^bidtgen/  to  disapprove,  from 
btUigeil/  to  Improve.  Those  significations  are  also  to  be 
seen  in  union  with  nouns:  as,  iai  §!Ri^t>er|ldnbn{f/  the 
misunderstanding ;  bet  SRtflbraud^/  the  abuse ;  ba$  SRi^^ 
trauett/  distrust;  mtpfdUig/  unpleasing,  offensive;  mif' 
trauifd^/  distrustful 

^xntit  signifies  — 

1.  Behind:  as,  ^interlaffetl/  to  leave  behind. 
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2.  It  is  used  in  a  metaphorical  sense :  as,  i^interbrin* 
geil/  to  give  secret  intelligence;  j^interge^eil/  to  deceive; 
l|)intertreiben/  to  prevent  And  in  nouns :  as>  bie  ^inter* 
Iff!;  cunning ;  l()interlifl{S,  crafty, 

Unter  corresponds  with— 

1.  The  English  under^  Lat.  sub:  9s^  untcme^men/  to 
undertake. 

2.  The  Latin  inUr^  and  6b :  as,  untctbrec^en/  to  inter- 
rupt ;  unterlalTeii/  to  omit* 

in  the  verbs  umbtingeil,  to  put  to  death,  to  murder; 
and  umlommen/  to  perish,  needs  an  explanation,  though 
it  is  hardly  here  in  its  proper  place,  as  it  is  separable  in 
those  verbs.  It  first  signifies  about;  then  denotes  change; 
after  that  loss;  in  which  last  sense,  it  is  applied  to  those 
verbs.  Sfemanben  umbringen/  to  put  a  person  to  death, 
is  an  elliptical  expression  for,  |emanben  UXa  bad  S^bcit 
bringetl/  to  cause  somebody  to  lose  his  life.  In  a  similar 
way  umlommen  is  to  be  interpreted. 

The  particle  Utl/  like  the  English  t^n,  is  a  privative, 
but  occurs  only  in  combination  with  nouns  and  preterite 
participles. 

Sr)/  answering  to  arch^  before  nouns,  denotes  the  chief 
or  first  in  a  class.  It  is  also  taken  in  a  bad  sense,  and 
answers  to  the  English  arrant;  for  example,  e(n  &}' 
bifd[)Df,  an  archbishop ;  eitt  (Sx^h\t(Oiijt,  an  arrant  villain; 
ein  (Stifpielet/  a  orofessed  gamester. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

ON    THE    PARTICIPLE. 


The  participle,  being  dedaced  from  the  verb,  and  sharing 
its  power  and  signification,  is,  in  the  English  language, 
not  improperly  considered  as  a  part  of  the  same.  But  in 
German  it  seems  to  form  a  connecting  link  betweep  the 
noun  and  the  verb,  though  it  neither  entirely  belongs  to 
the  one  nor  to  the  other. 

The  Germans  have  two  participles,  the  present'  and 
the  preterite: 


SECTION  L 

THE   PRESENT  PARTICIPLE. 

It  is  made  of  the  infinitive  mood,  by  addition  of  the 
letter  b :  as,  from  lobett/  to  praise,  part  lobetlb ;  from 
lacbetl/  to  laugh,  part.  Ia6)tvlb,  laughing* 

This  participle  has  the  signification  of  the  verb  from 
which  it  is  derived,  and  may  govern  the  same  case  as 
the  verb.  With  these  qualifications  it  unites  the  nature 
of  an  adjective.    In  fact,  it  is  never  used  otherwise  than 
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in  connection  with  some  substantive,  or  with  the  same 
relation  to  it,  that  a  common  adjective  generally  bears. 
For  example:  bet  lad^enbe  ^rul^Unct/ the  smiling  spring; 

bcr  tanicnbe  Stnabt,  the  dancing  boy ;  ba§  laufcnbc  S^if/ 

the  running  (or  current)  year. 

It  is,  like  any  other  adjective,  capable  of  the  four 
forms :  as,  the  second  form,  erqutcfenber  9Bein,  refresh- 
ing wine  ;  jiarf  Cltbe  ©pcife,  strengthening  food ;  f  U^Un* 

beg  ®ttxanU,  cooling  drink.  Fourth  form :  etti  Uebenber 

Satcr,  a  loving  father ;  eine  trauetltbe  ©d^Wejlet,  a  mourn- 
ing sister;  «itt  WCitienbcS  ^inb,  a  weeping  child.  Ex- 
amples of  the  first  and  third  forms  have  been  given 
above. 

The  first  or  adverbial  form  i^  never  put  after  any  verb, 
especially  not  after  the  second  auxiliary,  fe^tt/  to  be. 
Here  the  participle  not  only  deserts  the  function  of  tlie 
adjective,  but  also  leaves  us  destitute  of  a  verbal  com- 
bination, much  in  practice  with  the  English.  For,  with 
regard  to  the  adjective,  it  is  common,  in  German,  to 
place  it  adverbially  after  verbs:  for  instance,  bief  ift 
fd^on,  this  is  beautiful;  jencS  ijl  j)a^^ii)f  that  is  ugly. 
And  by  means  of  the  present  participle,  joined  to  the 
second  auxiliary,  the  English  produce  what  is  termed 
the  definitey  or  determinedy  time  :  as,  '<  I  am  writing ;  he 
is  reading ;  we  are  looking ;  he  has  been  walking ;  thej 
will  be  going."  But  the  German  participle  cannot  be 
thus  employed,  except  where,  from  its  ^gnification,  it 
is  quite  regarded  as  an  adjective:   €$  ift  tet^enb/  it  '^ 

charming;  btcfe  IBcleibigung  ift  frdnfenb,  this  insult  is 
mortifying ;  ij^yre  ©ittcn  waxzxi  fc^r  einne^mcnb,  her  man- 
ner were  very  captivating;  bie  ^tetfy  ifl  bringCllb/ 1^^ 
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necessity  is  pressing ;  bie  Saji  ifl  br&cfenb/  the  burden  is 
oppressive. 

As  an  adjecti¥e>  it  may  be  said  to  admit  the  degrees 
of  comparison,  by  means  of  additional  endings.  How* 
ever,  these  degrees  are  not  equally  in  use  with  all  par* 
ticiples.  Indeed,  the  comparative  only  occurs  of  such, 
as  have  more  the  signification  of  adjectives  than  of  the 
verbs  from  which  they  are  taken.  At  least,  they  are  be- 
come so  current  as  adjectives,  that,  in  common  practice, 
they  are  hardly  looked  upon  as  parts  of  a  verb.  Of  that 
description  are,  for  example,  ret^etlb  (from  reit^etl/  to 
charm),  charming,  pleasing ;  comparative,  rei^etlbet/  more 
charming ;  einncbtnenb/  captivating,  agreeable,  comp.  eill' 

ncl^mcnbcr;  fliefenb,  flowing,  fluent,  comp.  fliefienber; 
bringcnb,  pressing,  urgent,  comp.  bringenber ;  brficfenb, 

oppressive,  heavy,  comp.  bt&(fenber*  Now  these,  and 
others  of  the  same  kind,  suffer  the  comparative  degree  in 
the  first,  but  scarcely  in  any  other  form.  Other  participles 
are  not  to  be  met  with  in  the  comparative  degree  at  all. 
If  with  them  a  comparison  is  to  be  made,  it  must  be  done 
through  the  medium  of  the  word  mztyc,  more.  —  The 
superlative  degree  may  be  applied  to  those  participles 
which  allow  the  comparative,  as,  bet  ret^ettbfle/  bet 
fiiepenbjie,  but  it  cannot  be  transferred  to  the  others. 

Like  an  adjective,  the  participle  may  ellipticaUy  (see 
p.  187.)  be  turned  into  a  substantive:  as,  bet  Sefcnbe/  he 
that  reads  or  is  reading ;  bet  ©d^rdbcnbe/  he  that  writes ; 
bie  Sad^enbC/  she  who  is  laughing. 

The  German  participle  has  not  enough  of  the  nature 
of  the  verb  to  serve  for  the  purpose  of  constituting  a 
member  of  a  sentence :  which  power  is  principally  as- 
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signed  to  it  in  other  languages.  In  English  you  may,  for 
example,  say  with  propriety,  '*  Seeing  the  great  number 
of  prisoners,  I  concluded  that  the  action  had  terminated 
in  our  favour."  This  sentence  consists  of  two  members: 
^rsty  I  saw  the  prisoners ;  second^  I  concluded.  The  tot 
member  is  expressed  by  the  participle*  So  the  follow- 
ing :  <<  Hearing  the  noise  of  the  cannon,  he  started  up*'-* 
for,  he  heard  the  noise  of  the  cannon,  and  started  up. 
In  German,  the  participle  cannot  perform  this  office: 
the  members  of  a  sentence  are  constructed  in  some  other 
way,  and  generally  by  means  of  a  conjunction :  as,  ^'  I 
saw  the  great  number  of  prisoners,  and  concluded ;''  or, 
*<  when  (as)  I  saw  the  number  of  prisoners,  I  conclu4ed;'' 
—  '*  when  he  heard  the  noise  of  the  cannon,  he  started 
up ;"  or,  "as  soon  as  he  heard  the  noise  of  the  cannon, 
he  started  up."  Much  less  would  the  language  bear  the 
compound  participle  with  the  auxiliaries :  as,  "  having 
loved,"  or,  "  having  been  loved."  It  would,  for  instance^ 
be  a  great  error  to  translate  by  the  participle  the  foHow- 
ing  sentence.  "  Having  received  your  letter,  I  imme^ 
diately  desired  my  servant  to  proceed," — «|)abenb  er^alten 
^IjXtXi  IBtief/  &c.  The  structure  must  be  changed,  in 
this,  or  a  similar  manner :  <<  I  received  your  letter,  and 
immediately  desired,"  &c.—  or,  "  When  (as  soon  as)  I 
had  received  your  letter,  I  immediately  desired  my  ser- 
vant," &c.  The  conjunction  inbent/  while,  was  formerij 
much  used  for  resolving  the  participial  construction  of 
other  tongues  into  the  Qerman  idiom  ;  but  it  occurs,  at 
present,  less  frequently. 

Though  that  is  the  most  proper  use  of  the  participle 
,in  other  languages,  the  German  does  not  acknowledge  it; 
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unless  the  following  mode  of  employiiig  the  participle  be 
considered  as  connected  with  the  former.  Namely,  it 
sometimes  expresses  the  manner  of  acting,  being,  or 
suffering,  and  is  then  adverbially  joined  to  a  verb.  For 
example :  mfnenb  ft)rad^  er  JU  mfr,  weeping^  he  said  to 

me;  er  fefete  fid^  fc^wetgenb  nfeber,  he  sat  down, /wwcmw^ 
silence ;  (te  flanbcn  trauemb  beij  bcm  ®rabe,  they  stood 

mourning  near  the  tomb. 

Poets  occasionally  give  a  greater  latitude  to  the  verbal 
capacity  of  the  participle.  Voss  has  it  frequently  in  his 
translation  of  Homer.    For  example : 

Iliad,  Book  I. 

V.  51.  2)od^  nun  gcgen  pe  felbfl  bo^  berbe  ©cfdj^o^  ]()in* 

Wenbcnb/  —  SEraf  cr — TwnUng    the  bitter  arrows 
against  them,  he  inflicted  wounds. 

V.  130.    ©egcn  l^in  ricf  antwortenb  bcr  SBolferfurji  JCga* 

memnon  —  Agamemnon,  answeringy  called  to  him. 

V.  147.    ^a !  bu  in  Unbcrfd^dmtl&cit  iz\){\Mtx,  ftnnenb 

auf  SSortl^eil  —  Ah  I  thou,  clad  in  impudence,  thiTik- 
ing  of  gain, 

V.  290.  S^m  in  bie  3teb'  einfallcnb  bcgann  bcr  ebic  2Cd)il» 

l^\X^  —  Interrupting  him,  the  noble  Achilles  began. 

V.  345.  Scncr  fprad)§,  unb  ^atroKuS,  bem  Heben  grcunbc 

gel^ord^cnb — He  spoke  it,  and  Patroclus,  obeying  his 
dear  friend. 

Book  IX. 

Y.  57.    Spoil  ba§  8Bj)rt  anjlauncnb*  -  Greatly  admiring 
the  speech. 
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V.  86.   3n  ben  ^inben  bfc  ragenbcn  ©pecrc  bcwegenb  — 

Brandishing  in  their  hands  the  lofhr  spears. 

V.  199.     gSeib'  an  ber  ^an^  anfd^zr(b -^  Seizing  them 

both  by  the  hand. 
This  construction  is  also  elegantly  employed  in  modern 

prose.    We  may  say :  ben  ©tab  in  ber  ^anb  ^altent!, 

holding  a  staff  in  his  hand ;  ba$  IBU(^  mxt  ben  ^Xtlim 
burd^bld tt ernb,  turning  the  book  over ;  and  Goethe  has : 

iBtS  er  enbHc^  im  ©c^oo^e  einet  Slofe,  ituffe  nebmenb  anb 
Jtuffe  gebenb,  erjlfrbt 

It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that,  even  in  these 
examples,  the  participle  expresses  more  a  manner  of 
acting,  than  it  aims  at  forming  a  member  of  the  sentence. 

The  most  essential  quality,  which  the  present  participle 
retains  of  the  verb,  is,  that  it  may  govern  a  case.  And 
this  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  the  language, 
provided  a  sentence  is  not  clogged  by  long,  or  many, 
words  of  that  description.  For  instance  :  SJe  aUcS  brfc« 
benbe  (Soxixtt,  the  sun,  which  animates  every  thing ;  bcr 
Srild)tC  bringcnbe  ©ontmer  the  summer  which  produces 
fruit :  b(e  mir  be\?or|Tcbcnbe  ©efal^r,  the  danger  hanging 
over  me :  ba§  un§  t^erfolgenbe  ®efd){cf,  the  fate  persecuting 
usr  Let  it  be  noticed^  that  the  cases  governed  are  placed 
before  the  participle.  Sometimes,  the  case  and  participle 
are  drawn  together  and  written  as  one  word :  for  instance, 

@in  el^rliebenbeS  ©emiitl^,  instead  of,  etn  Sbte  liebenbeS 
©emutb/  a  mind  that  loves  honour;  ber  »ad)l^abcnbe 
Sfficter,  for,  ber  SBac^e  l^abenbe  £)fffcier,  the  officer  upon 
guard ;  bie  gefefegebenbe  (Sewalt,  for  bfe  ®efe^e  gebenbe 
®e»alt,  the  legislative  authority;  bfe  frleflfulfirenben 
9Rdd^te,  for  ^rfeg  fu^renben,  the  belligerent  powers. 
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From  analogy  to  the  foregoing,  the  participles  of  re* 
flective  verbs  might  likewise  be  admitted:  as,  bet  ftc^ 

freuenbe  fSaUx,  the  father  who  rejoices ;  bie  ftc^  grametibe 

SSuttet/  the  mother  who  chagrins,  or  frets,  herself. 
Yet  they  are  seldom  made  use  of.  Of  impersonal  verbs, 
as  such,  no  present  participle  can  exist 

To  answer  the  Latin  participle  in  dtiSf  which  is  of  a 
gerundive  signification,  and  in  English  expressed  by  the 
preterite  participle,  with  *^  ^  before  it,  the  Germans 
have  formed  a  similar  participle  from  the  present,  by 
means  of  the  preposition  }U/  to.  For  example:  ici^ 
Joc^  }U  f4)a^enbe  SScrMenjl,  merit  to  be  highly  esteemed ; 
bte  }U  tabelnbe  @trenge/  severity  which  is  to  be  blamed ; 

etne  fd^mr  ju.  bel^auptenbe  jBeft^ung^  a  pc^ession  to  be 

maintained  with  difficulty.  It  is  chiefly  used  in  compound 
verbs.     We  may  translate  the  Latin  mutatis  mutandisy 

by  2(bjudnbembe§  abgcanbcrt*    2)er  %u^v^^i\)mnit,  he 

▼ho  is  to  be  reconciled.  Thus  «^0(l[)}uel()renber  ^ttt, 
honourable  Sir  (who  is  greatly  to  be  honoured). —  This 
use  of  the  participle  is  springing  from  the  infinitive,  con- 
nected with  the  preposition  }U»  For  the  Germans  (like 
some  other  nations)  employ  the  infinitive  of  the  active 
voice,  with  }U,  where  the  English  resort  to  the  passive  ; 
as  bieS  ifi  }U  (obttif  this  is  to  be  praised  (literally,  to 
prabe)  ;  baS  ifl  }U  tabeltt/  that  is  to  be  blamed  (literally, 

to  blame) ;  biefer  @a|  iff  ni(i)t  ju  t^ettbrtbigen,  this  pro- 
position cannot  be  defended. 

The  present  participle  may,  in  English,  be  converted 
into  a  substantive  by  a  preceding  article,  as,  the  writing, 
the  Tfadvng*    This  cannot  be  done  in  German,  where  the 
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infinitiye  only  senres  for  that  purpose :  as,  bad  @i/tt\Uti, 

bad  &efen« 

The  Germans  employ,  in  many  instances,  the  infinitive, 
where  the  English  use  the  participle:  as,  ba  er  fcine 
3ungen  iijma^Un  fab/  when  he  saw  his  young  ones 
starve^  i.  e.  starving. 


SECTION  IL 


THE  PRBTEBITE  PARTICIPLE. 


Its  formation  is  sufficiently  known  from  the  fourth  chap- 
ter.  It  either  ends  in  t  (et),  or  n  (en);  and  has,  for 
the  most  part,  the  augment  ge  before  it :  as,  getobt/  it* 
\ptoi)tn*  That  augment  is  only  refused  by  yerbs  com- 
pound inseparable,  and  by  a  few  others,  whose  infinitiTe 

is  in  fercn,  or  fren :  as,  rcglert,  ^afelirt* 

The  function  of  the  preterite  participle  is  twofold: 
^rsty  when  combined  with  the  auxiliary  verbs,  it  makes 
some  of  the  compound  tenses  of  conjugation;  and,  te- 
condfyf  as  an  adjective,  it  is  joined  to  substantives.  In 
the  latter  capacity  it  is  more  freely  used  by  the  Gennaos 
than  by  the  English.  The  former  employ,  without  dif- 
ference, any  preterite  participle  as  an  adjective,  and  in  all 
the  four  forms.  For  example :  second  f.  ©eliebter  @oDn/ 
loved  son ;  third  f.  bic  ge))riefene  Sugenb/  the  praised 
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Tirtue;  fourth  f.  ein  ^txa^ttM  ©efd^&pf/  a  despised 
creature. 

The  nature  of  an  adjective  is  farther  manifested  in  the 
degrees  of  comparison  of  which  this  participle  is  suscep* 
tible;  though  the  use  of  those  degrees  is  limited,  as  has 
been  stated  Part  L  Chap.  11.  Sect.  5. 

Some  participles  are  preserved  in  the  quality  of  adjec- 
tives, the  verbs  of  which  are  become  obsolete.  Such  are, 
bel)aftet/  burdened,  afflicted  with;  befc^eibctt/  modest; 
gewojCH/  friendly,  favouring ;  gefc^idft/  clever ;  gefc^lad^t, 
neat,  proper ;  getVOl^nt/  accustomed.  Others,  though  re- 
ducible to  existing  verbs,  are  considered  as  mere  adjec- 
tives in  point  of  signification.  Of  this  kind  are,  httiif)tnt, 
renowned ;  gelclf^rt,  learned ;  ijergitugt,  pleased,  gay, 
happy ;  t)erwanbt,  related  by  kindred ;  toottfommen,  per* 
feet.  There  is,  indeed,  so  strong  a  relation  between  the 
nature  of  the  preterite  participle  and  that  of  the  noun, 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  adjectives  are  formed  in  the 
participial  shape,  though  not  derived  from  any  verb :  for 
instance,  gefittet/  good-mannered,  from  bie  (Sittetl/  man- 
ners, a  noun  substantive ;  bc^erjt/  courageous,  from  ba$ 
|)er)/  the  heart;  beial^tt,  advanced  in  years,  old,  and 
uberia^rt/  superannuated,  from  bad  3c^^h  ^^^  7^^  >  ^be* 
mtttelt,  wealthy,  from  bie  3Ritte(,  plur.,  wealth ;  bemoofl, 
covered  with  moss,  from  bad  9)l00d^  the  moss ;  befc^ilf t/ 
covered  with  reeds,  from  ba6  ©d^ilf/  the  reed.  From 
simple  verbs  compound  participles  are  made,  which  like- 
vise  bear  the  signification  of  adjective  nouns.  This  is 
proved  by  the  following  examples :  S3e!annt,  known,  ac- 
quainted, from  f  ennen,  to  know ;  bef C^affcn,  circumstanced, 
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from  fd^affttl/  to  cause  to  exist ;  bewanbert/  conversant  in 
a  thing,  from  tvanbertt/  to  wander ;  abgencigt/  disinclined, 
nnfavourable,  from  netgetl/  to  incline. 

Tlie  preterite  participle,  in  English,  may  be  put  to- 
gether with  the  present  participle  of  an  auxiliary  verb; 
as,  <<  having  loved,  being  loved,  having  been  loved:" 
the  German  language  does  not  license  this  connection, 
as  has  been  observed  in  the  first  section  of  the  present 
chapter. 

The  signification  of  the  preterit  participle  is  either 
passive,  or  denotes  a  certain  state  or  quality*  But  some 
of  these  participles,  joined  with  the  verb  ^ommett/  and 
expressing  the  manner  of  coming,  or  approaching^  seem 
to  have  an  active  power:  as,  @r  (ommt  gerittett/  be 
comes  (lit  ridden)  riding,  or  on  horseback,  from  reiten; 

cr  fjmmt  gclaufcn,  he  comes  running,  from  laufen;  cr 

Sommt  gefal^rcn/  he  comes  driving,  t.  e.  in  a  carriage,  from 

tauten ;  cr  f 6mmt  gcflogcn,  be  comes  flying,  t. «,  upon 

wings,  from  fliegctl**  The  preterite  participle  is  also 
employed  instead  of  the  imperative.  We  say :  Utnge!e(|rt ! 
turn  about ;  jugcrittcn  !  ride  on ;  tOtfiCtreten !  advance ; 

auf9cfd)aut!  look  up;  aufget^^an!  open;  wo^l  aufge* 


*  Something  similar,  though  not  exactly  the  same,  is 
to  be  found  in  other  Teutonic  languages,  for  example,  in 
the  Swedish,  komma  i&gandes^  to  approach  slowly>  or 
solemnly.  See  Moller's  Swedish  Dictionary,  word  tagO' 
In  German,  they  are  chiefly  participles  from  verbs  of 
motion,  with  are  thus  associated  with  f  ommen* 
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merft !  attend,  pay  attenfion  ;  audgctrutlf eil !  let  the  glass 
be  emptied. 

The  syllable  utt,  being  put  before  any  participle, 
reverses  the  signification,  or  makes  it  negative.  For 
inst^ce :  Utigelicbt,  not  loved ;  ungejiraft,  unpunislied  ; 
Uttgerac^t/  unavenged. 
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CHAPTER  VI, 


ON   THE   ADVERB. 


From  general  grammar  it  is  known  that  adverbs  are 
words  which,  in  speech,  are  added  to  other  words,  to 
express  a  certain  modification,  that  is  to  say,  a  mode  of 
action  or  existence.  Thus  there  are  adverbs  denotiDg 
manner,  order,  time,  place,  motion,  quantity,  quality* 
relation,  comparison,  doubt,  affirmation,  negation,  de- 
monstration, interrogation.  It  would  be  needless  to 
enter  into  a  detail  of  all  these  classes ;  but  a  few  observ- 
ations suggest  themselves  which  are  of  practical  utility. 

Adverbs  are  not  variable,  except  that  some  admit  the 
degrees  of  comparison,  as,  in  English,  sooth  comp.  sooner^ 
sup.  soonest  In  German  the  adverbs  of  quality  are  pa^ 
ticularly  subject  to  the  degrees  of  comparison :,  as,  m% 
bcffer,  am  bcjlcn,  well,  better,  best ;  \6)in,  finely ;  f4;5ner, 
more  finely ;  am  f C^6ttflen/  most  finely. 

Adverbs  of  quality  abound  in  the  German  language ; 
for  every  adjective  furnishes  such  an  adverb.  The  first 
form  of  adjectives,  thence  called  the  adverbial,  vajt 
without  limitation,  be  thus  employed;  and  this  identity 
of  the  adverb  and  adjective  is  a  source  of  energy  in 
poetry,  though  there  may  be  instances  where  it  reoderB 
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the  sentence  obscure,  as  in  8cf4)t  entfd[)Wanfl  ftdj  Mc  ®hi* 
tinit/  leid^t  may  mean  the  Latin  <*  levis"  who  was  light* 
pr  <<  leviter"  in  a  light  manner. 

To  form  an  adverb  of  qaality  from  an  adjective,  re- 
quires, in  English,  the  addition  of  the  syllable  fy:  as, 
from  quiet,  quietly ;  ivomjineyjindy ;  nicey  nicely.  The 
German  adjective  has  the  means  of  yielding  an  adverb 
out  of  its  own  forms,  quite  ready  for  use,  without  a 
similar  process.  It  is  true  that,  in  some  instances,  the 
ending  lic^  appears  to  answer  to  the  English  ly :  as, 
f urjlici^,  not  long  ago ;  erjiUd^/  in  the  first  place ;  f4)tt)er« 
Wij,  hardly,  scarcely ;  but  that  ending  is  not  exclusively 
adverbial.  It  is  found  in  several  adjectives:  as,  mdnn« 
lid^,  manly ;  futjHid^/  princely ;  f  Sniglidj),  royal,  or  kingly ; 
glud li^^  lucky ;  flcf dl(>rKd[),  dangerous. 

The  principal  adverbs  of  time  are :  tt%  first ;  bantt/ 
alSbantt/  then ;  XOaVXl,  when ;  bamal^/  at  that  time ;  etnf!/ 
once ;  \t,  \tm(A^,  ever,  at  any  time ;  immcr,  aHejcit,  flctS/ 
always ;  nlmmer,  never ;  jefet,  nun,  now ;  n^,  still,  yet ; 

fd)on,  bereltS,  already ;  balb,  soon ;  t>onnate/  fon(l,  for^ 

merly ;  ebcn,  just  now ;  neuH4)/  iuitfljl,  lately ;  fogleidj), 
immediately;  ndd)flen6/  the  next  time;  JUgleicI)/  at  the 
same  time ;  ttieijicn^,  mostly ;  l^eute,  to-day ;  morgcn,  to- 
morrow; gcflcrn/  yesterday;  ubcrmorgen/  the  day  after 
to-morrow;  toorgcjlcnt/  the  day  before  yesterday;  oft^ 
often  ;  feltetl/  seldom ;  XOXt^VC,  abetmold/  again,  &c. 

We  say^  like  the  English,  xi^  n>iU  erfi  fc^teiben  unb 

bann  Icfen,  I  'U  first  write  and  then  read ;  flc  fd^ldft  fdbon, 
she  is  already  asleep ;  et  fd^ldft  nocb/  he  is  still  sleeping; 

But  when  we  say,  erjl  fiejlem,  fct^on  l^eute,  nod^  bicfcn, 
Xbenb,  etfl  implies  not  brfore,  ct  i jl  erjl  gejlern  anfle* 
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fommtn,  he  did  not  arrive  before  yesterday;  fd^Ott,  not  later 
than ;  er  iff  fC^Otl  gejlem  angcf  ommcn,  he  arrived  before 
to-day,  ho  came  yesterday.  9loc^-/  not  before,  not  later : 
Of  l)ahz  tt)n  nod)  gejlcrn  gcfelj^n,  it  was  but  yesterday  that 

I  saw  him,  so  late  as  that ;  er  foU  nocb  ffzvitt  atilomvm. 

he  is  to  arrive  this  very  day. 

The  principal  adverbs  of  place  are :  ^\tt,  here ;  ba  bort; 
there, yonder;  WO,  where;  broben,  there  above ;  bruntcn, 
there  below ;  auf  Ctl/  without ;  inXiVX,  within ;  obetl,  above; 
unten,  below ;  l^inten,  behind ;  t)om,  before ;  weg,  away ; 
jurucf,  back ;  rcd^W,  to  the  right  hand ;  MXiH,  to  the  left 

hand ;  betfammeti/  jufammeti/  together ;  fibetoll/  alien- 

tlf^albetl/  everywhere,  &c 

Some  words  become  adverbs  by  means  of  an  additional 
5*  For  example:  berettS/  already,  from  bercit,  ready; 
jtetd/  constantly,  from  f!et/  constant;  eflenbg^  hastily,  from 
eilenb/  partic.  hasting ;  befonberS/  particularly,  from  bcfon* 
bet/  particular;  anberd/  otherwise,  from  anber,  other; 
XZilX%,  to  the  right  hand,  from  xti^t,  right ;  MnH,  to  the 
left,  from  Hnf  /  left.  Add  the  distinctive  numerals  in  etlS/ 
which  are  adverbs :  as,  er j}en$/  in  the  first  place ;  }jtoA* 
ten6/  secondly ;  brittett^/  thirdly,  &c.  And  the  following 
words :  bejletlS/  in  the  best  manner;  el^efien^^  with  the 
first  opportunity;  meijien§,  mostly;  l^64)|len§,  at  the 
most ;  fibrigend/  as  for  the  rest,  in  the  mean  time.  Like- 
wise these  compounds :  aOerbtng^;  by  all  means ;  fd^Iec^' 
terbingd^  by  any  means  ;  aQerf ett6^  on  all  sides ;  bfe^fett^/ 
on  this  side ;  jenfeitd,  on  the  other  side ;  beiberfett^/  on 
both  sides;  bie^faUd/  in  this  case;  fpomfheid^/  imme- 
diately ;  t){elmaI6/  many  times. 
'  The  adverbial  ^,  I  consider  as  being,  originally,  the 
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characlerlfitic  of  the  genitive  case.  For,  in  the  first 
place,  it  is  certain  that  the  letter  $  is  generally  used  in 
the  German  language  to  mark  that  case.  With  this 
power,  it  is  not  confined  to  words  of  the  masculine  or 
neuter  gender,  though  it  is  chiefly  appropriated  to  them  ; 
hut  it  may  also  be  subjoined  to  nouns  feminine,  when  no 
other  mode  of  distinction  is  at  hand.  Thus  it  is  right  to 
sayj  Slora'S  ©d)6n]^citen,  the  beauties  of  Flora,,  though 
^ora  is  a  feminine ;  2)tan*en$  jlrenge  SEugenb;  Diana's 
severe  virtue.*  In  the  next  place,  the  genitive  case  oc- 
curs absolutely,  that  is  to  say,  without  being  governed 
by  any  other  word,  where  a  case  with  a  preposition 
might  be  expected,  as  is  seen  in  these  examples :  2Cbenb$^ 
or  bC§  3(benb§,  for  an  bcm  3Cbcnb,  in  the  evening ;  SKot- 
gen§/  or  be6  SRorgcnS,  in  the  morning ;  5!Ritta8§,  or  bcS 
i»itta9§,  at  noon ;  SJloittag^,  on  Monday ;  DienjiagS,  on 
Tuesday,  &c.  f  Also  with  adjectives :  as,  JctabeS  SSSejJC^, 
straightways ;  f  clnc^WcgeS,  by  no  means ;  Wlbriflcn  gaUe§, 
in  case  of  any  thing  contrary  happening ;  aUenfaUft,  at 
all  events ;  folgcubctX  SEagc§,  on  the  following  day.  la 
all  these  instances,  the  genitive  case  is  characterised  by 
the  final  6*  This  is  even  applied  to  nouns  of  the  feminine 
gender :  as,  Slac^tS,  in  the  night ;  gjlittWOC^,  on  Wed- 
nesday (supposing  it  to  be  from  blc  9RittW0C|)C)*  And  as 
these  words,  on  account  of  the  adventitious  6,  resemble 


♦  See  Part  I.  Chap.  II.  Sect  3. 
\  The  genitive  expresses,  sometimes,  state  or  condi- 
tion :  as,  bcif  fBtelnung  fct)n,  to  be  of  opinion. 
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the  masculine  or  neuter  gender,  the  article  of  either  ot 
those  genders  is  sometimes  prefixed ;  as,  bed  9lad)t^,  M 
SRittYOOC^*  But  nouns  feminine  having  the  character- 
istic 6/  are  also  found  with  adjectives  and  pronouns  in 
their  own  gender  before  them.     For  example:  meiner 

@eitd/  on  mj  part,  from  bie  @eite,  the  side ;  aOerfeitS/ 

on  all  parts.  In  btedfeitd^  on  this  side ;  ienfeitd/  on  the 
other  si^e,  a  contraction  has  taken  place :  for,  analogous 
to  the  former,  it  should  be,  biefet  @ettd,  jenet  @eU§«  In 
aHerbingd;  which  evidently  comes  from  aUer  2>tnge/  that 
$  accompanies  even  the  plural  number.  It  is,  moreover, 
discovered  in  the  composition  of  several  words,  which 
have  been  elsewhere  *  mentioned,  such  as,  2(cl^t§erf  larung/ 

from  bic  2t*t ;  |)ulf6mittel,  from  bie  |)ulfe ;  ®cburt§tflg, 

from  bie  ®cbuit» 

Thus  it  is  shown,  that  nouns  substantive  in  the  genitive 
may  stand,  where,  according  to  common  granunar>  a  case 
with  a  preposition  would  be  required :  and  farther,  that 
those  genitives  are  generally  distinguished  by  the  ad- 
dition of  the  letter  d*  Now  it  may  be  said,  as  adveihs 
serve  to  express,  in  one  word,  the  meaning  of  two  or 
more  (for  example,  wisely^  instead  of  with  tnsdom\)y  that, 
on  the  other  hand,  those  genitive  cases  of  substantire^ 
have  the  signification  of  adverbs.  In  that  light  many  of 
them  are,  at  present,  viewed  and  written  in  the  same 
manner  as  adverbs.  For  instance :  Izim^XOtO^A,  hy  no 
mean?;  allenfattd/  at  all  events;  biedfettd,  on  this  side; 


*  Part  I.  Chap.  II.  Sect  S. 

f  See  Lindley  Murray's  Gramnuur,  p.  85* 
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jenfeitS/  on  the  other  side ;  aUerbingS/  by  all  means.    In 

shorty  the  ^  of  the  genitive  case  is  to  be  looked  upon  as 
an  adverbial  characteristic.*  For  the  steps  that  lead 
to  this  cionclusion  naturally  follow  one  after  the  other ; 
and  there  remains  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  final 
§  in  those  words,  with  which  this  disquisition  commenced. 
Namely,  from  substantives  the  adverbial  i  was  transferred 
to  adjectives  and  participles;  and  by  its  assistance  ad- 
verbs were  formed.  Such  adverbial  expressions  may  be 
regarded  as  elliptical.  Most  of  them  end  simply  in  i : 
as,  %0\itvb^,  subsequently ;  nad^gel^enbd/  afterwards ; 
of terd,  repeatedly ;  jhod 6^  straightways ;  DoUenM,  to  a 
great  degree ;  and  those  mentioned  before*  Some,  which 
are  made  of  superlative  degrees  or  ordinal  numbers,  ter- 


*  The  adverbialising  «,  as  it  is  called  by  an  anony- 
mous writer  in  the  Monthly  Magazine  for  February,  1802, 
p.  307*9  exists  in  the  English  language :  for  example,  in 
the  yfov^  forwards^  backuiards,  onivardsy  upwards^  down- 
wards  J  homewards^  besidesy  straightwaysy  perhaps;  to 
which  may  be  added,  as  that  writer  observes,  onccy  twice, 
tkriccy  hence,  thence,  whence,  since,  otherwise,  for  the  sound, 
at  the  end  of  these  words,  is  that  of  s,  though  the  spelling 
is  different.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  Dutch,  Swedish, 
and  Danish  languages ;  and  it  may  be  noticed  that,  in 
these  Teutonic  dialects,  the  characteristic  s  of  the  geni- 
tive asserts  its  claims  in  several  compound  substantives, 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  German  language.  That 
this  is  the  case  in  English,  is  well  known :  for  example, 
m  bandsman^  hinsman,  spokesman^  salesman^ 
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minate  in  end :  as,  fd^&nflmd/  in  the  handsomest  man- 
ner; lefetcnd,  lately,  the  other  day;  W*crtcn§,  fourthly; 
ffinftcnS,  fifthly,  &c. 

But  though  6  is  an  adverbial  termination,  it  is  not  per- 
mitted to  create,  by  its  means,  new  adverbs,  at  pleasure 
without  the  strictest  analogy. 

It  has  been  said,  in  the  beginning  of  this  section,  that 
every  adjective  may,  by  means  of  its  first  form,  supply  an 
adverb.  Such  an  adverb  may  then,  like  the  adjective,  be 
carried  through  the  degrees  of  comparison.  For  example: 
fd)6n^  beautifully ;  fd^oner^  more  beautifully ;  am  fc^&n* 
jten^  most  beautifully.  The  superlative  degree  is  produced 
by  prefixing  attt,  and  terminating  the  word  by  the  syllable 
en*  There  are  a  few  adverbs,  which  appear  in  the  naked 
superlative  form.  For  example:  duferjl,  extremely; 
|f)6d)jl/  (most)  highly ;  jungft  latterly,  lately.  But  in 
these,  the  superlative  degree  is  almost  forgotten,  and  they 
are  considered  as  mere  adverbs,  having  an  intensive 
power. 

There  are  several  adverbs  in  German  ending  in  tod\t, 
which  answer  to  the  Latin  adverbs  in  tim  :  as,  gliebertoetfe^ 
by  joints,  by  links  (membroHm) ;  l()aufenn)eife^  by  heaps, 
in  crowds  (acervoHm)  ;  ^er&enn)eife/  in  flocks,  by  troops 
{gregatim) ;  fcferittwcife,  step  by  step  (pedetenUm) ; 
jiudfweife,  piecemeal  (frustatim);  fiufcnweife,  by  steps, 
gradually  (gradoHm);  ti)ZxltOZi\c,  by  parts  (parftm); 
ttO^)f enweife,  by  drops  {guttatim)  ;  WOgenweife,  by  waves 
(undaHmy  Whenever  they  are  derived  from  adjectives, 
they  retain  the  genitive  absolute  in  the  feminine:  as, 

boSI()after»eire,  maliciously;  biebifd^erwelfe,  thievishly; 
glucKid^enveife^  fortunately,  &c 
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The  German  adverbs  of  time  and  place  yield  adjectives 
(lenotiog  the  adventitious  circumstances  of  time  and  si- 
tuation, by  adding  the  syllable  tg  :  as,  balO,  soon ;  balbtg^ 
speedy;  ba,  there;  baftg/  of  that  place;  bort/  yonder; 
bortig,  of  yon  place ;  \)ama%  at  that  time ;  bamaltg/  of 
that  time;  einfhoeiletT/  in  the  mean  time;  etn|h9etUg^ 
provisional  (ad  interim) ;  j^eute^  to-day ;  ^euttg/  of  this 
day,  modem,  &c    SRotgcn;  to-morrow,  takes  a  b^  and 

makes  morgenb,  of  to-morrow,  bcr  morgenbe  Stag*    Voss 

translates  Horace's 

Quis  scit  an  adjiciant  hodiema  crastina  summtBy 
Tempora  Di  Superi  f  — 

SSer  bo4)  wti^,  ob  ^inju  ber  ]()euttgen  @umme  bte  ©otter 
Sugen  ben  morgenben  S£ag  ? 

Adjectives  of  this  kind  are  not  susceptible  of  degrees 
of  comparison,  nor  can  they  be  employed  as  predicates. 
We  may  say,  ber  l)fcfige  SBeilt/  the  wine  of  this  place 
here,  but  not  ber  SSSein  ijl  l{)leftg ;  we  may  say,  e§  {jl 

!)iejiger  SBein* 
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SECTION  L 

PREPOSITIONS   WITH   THE  GENITIVE  CASE. 

JCnjlatt,  or  jiatt,  instead  of.  — 25ie  Qtatt,  denotes  a 
place,  and  is  the  same  as  the  English  stead;  aXi^dtt, 
therefore,  means  literally,  in  the  place  of,  like  the  English 
instead*  Sometimes  it  is  separated :  as,  an  be$  jBtubCT^ 
®tatt,  instead  of  the  brother ;  where  it  resumes  the  nature 
of  a  substantive.  Thus  in  English,  in  his  steady  for,in8tead 
of  him ;  in  its  stead,  for  instead  of  it.  —  @tatt,  as  a  pre- 
position, is  an  abridgment  of  anjlatt« 

SSefage^  pursuant,  according  to. 

J^albcn^  or  ^alber^  on  account  of.  It  expresses  a 
motive;  and  is  always  put  after  the  case  it  gOTenis> 
t^alben  seems  to  be  preferred,  when  the  substantive  to 
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which  it  is  joined  has  an  article  or  pronoun  before  it : 
as,  bed  ®elbed  I^K^lbett/  on  account  of  the  money;  but 
^alber  is  generally  used,  when  there  is  no  article:  as, 
SergnilgenS  I)abler^  on  account,  or  for  the  sake,  of  pleasure. 
It  occurs  abbreviated  in  be§^alb^  on  that  account ;  X0^\}CX1d, 
on  which  account;  and  in  the  four  following  compound 
prepositions :  — 

2(uf  er^alb/  without,  on  the  outside  of. 

ijnner^alb/  within,  in  the  inner  part  of. 

Sbetl^alb/  above,  on  the  upper  side  of. 

Unterbdlb/  below,  on  the  lower  side  of.* 

Siedfett/  on  this  side  of;  Lat.  cm.*  as,  bieSfett  beS 

SIu{]e§/  on  this  side  of  the  river. 

iSenfeit/  on  the  other  side  of;  Lat  tram:  as,  jenfeit 
bed  puffed,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  When  there 
is  no  substantive  joined  to  these  prepositions,  they  take  an 

S :  biedfcite  fe9  welfe,  ienfeitd  fep  glficflic^* 

Jtraft/  by  the  power  of. 

Saut^  according  to,  conformably  to,  by  the  tendency  of: 
as,  laut  bed  jBefel^ld/  according  to  the  order,  or,  by  the 
tendency  of  the  order. 

SRttteIji,  or  t>ermitteljl,  by  the  means  of. 

Um»n){llett,  for  the  sake  of:  as,  vm  ®Otted  Wltten,  for 
God's  sake ;  \xxa  ^XtX  (Sfyct  tDiUeU;  for  the  sake  of  your 
honour. 


*  Those  four  prepositions  sometimes  govern  the  dative 
case,  which  is  indeed  to  be  preferred,  whenever  another 

genitive  follows.   Example :  (gr  jle^et  innerlb^lb  bem  Side 

feinet  Ungnabe/  he  is  within  the  scope  of  his  displeasure. 
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Ungead^tet;  notwithstanding.  It  may  be  placed  before 
or  aflter  its  case.  Sometimes  it  is  found  with  the  dative; 
as,  ;Dem  yxn^idi^ttt,  notwithstanding  that 

Uomeit,  unfern,  not  far  from :  as,  unweit  bcS  2)orfc§, 

not  far  from  the  village. 

SSerm6ge/  by  dint  of,  by  the  power  of,  by  means  of:  as, 

t)crm68c  bcr  Uebung/  by  dint  of  practice ;  tjermoge  btS 

§letf  e$^  by  means  of  diligence. 

SSBd^renb,  during :  as,  wdl^renb  bc8  JCriegc^,  during  the 

war. 

SBegen — l.  Because  of,  on  account  of;  as,  id)  X\fii  ^ 
mctneS  SSater6  n>egen,  I  did  it  beca^use  of  my  father.  2. 
Concerning,  with  regard  to,  relating  to :  as,  et  fprac^  ntit 
mir  tDegen  be$  «^aufe$^  he  spoke  to  me  concerning  the 
house.    It  may  stand  before  or  after  the  word  it  governs; 

man  fcfeajt  i^)n  wegcn  felned  glelf  eS,  unb  liebt  il^n  fcinet 
S^ugenb  n)egen«. 

SdngS^  entlang/  along,  with  the  genitive.  See  the  next 
section. 

SErotj,  in  spite  of;  trotj  aller  ©cfal^rcn,  in  spite  of  all 

dangers.    It  also  takes  the  dative. 

SufoIgC/  in  consequence  of,  occurs  with  the  genitive) 
before  the  noun ;  and  after  it  with  the  dative. 

%Vi^ZXf  out  of,  has  the  genitive  case  after  it,  in  one 
single  instance,  viz.  auf  er  SanbeS/  out  of  the  country ;  in 
which  case  it  is  used  instead  of  auffer]^a(b«  See  the  next 
section. 
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SECTION  11. 

PREPOSITIONS    WITH    THE   DATIVE   CASE. 

ft  3(u§/  out  of. 

%\X^iX — !•  Out  of,  on  the  outside  of:  as,  TLvL^tx  bem 
^aufC/  out  of  the  house.  2.  Out  of,  not  within,  passing 
the  hounds  of,  in  a  state  of  deviation  from :  as,  au^Zt 
Drbnung/  out  of  order ;  auf  et  @tanbe/  out  of  condition ; 
ic^  war  au^cr  mir,  I  was  beside  myself,  I  was  deprived  of 
the  use  of  my  senses.     3.  Besides,  over  and  above :  as, 

aufer  ben  SSurgern  t)on  gonbon  famcn  auc^  t)icle  grcmbc, 

besides  the  citizens  of  London,  many  strangers  also  came* 
S5ct,  close  by,  near,  denotes — 1.  Proximity,  by  the  side 

of,  by;  the  LdXinjuxta:  as,  er  ftt\)t  bcp  bem  ^onlge, 

he  stands  by  or  near  the  king.  2.  With,  in  company  of; 
in  French,  chez^  aupres  de  :  as,  ber  2Crjt  { jl  bef  ii)m  gcWC* 
fett/  the  physician  has  been  with  him.  3.  At,  present  at, 
with,  denoting  co-existence  of  time :  as,  tet  bet  ©d^O))*- 
fung,  at  the  creation ;  bei  bem  ®eban!en^  at  the  thought ; 

bei  atten  bem  blieb  er  unentfd^lojfen,  with  all  that  he  re- 
mained irresolute.  4.  It  serves  for  quotation ;  in  Latin 
apudy  the  French  chez:  as,  bei  bem  PatO,  in  Plato; 
beim  SicerO/  in  Cicero.    5.  For  a  solemn  asseveration,  by, 

upon :  as,  bei  3u^)iter,  by  Jove ;  bei  mef ner  &)xt,  upon 

my  honour. 

But  S3ei  never  can  be  used  to  express  a  locomotion,  as 
it  never  is  construed  with  the  accusative.  In  that  case 
we  have  }U  with  the  dative,  or  nebett  with  the  accusa- 
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Uve :  er  trat  )U  xa\x,  he  came  up  to  me,  unb  fetjte  ftc^ 

neben  mid^^  and  sat  down  near  me. 

Byy  in  English,  frequently  expresses  the  agent,  cause, 
or  instrument;  but  the  German  bd  never  does. 

jSBinnen^  within;  but  only  in  reference  to  time:  as, 

blnncn  ai}t  JEagen,  within  eight  days ;  binnen  blcfer  grijl, 

within  this  term. 

(gntgegen — 1*  Towards,  so  as  to  meet;  united  with  verbs 

of  motion :  as,  Wx  YooUeti  unfetm  Steunbe  entgegen  ge« 

%tXi,  we  will  go  to  meet  our  friend ;  bet  StXiCbt  Iduft  fet* 
nem  SSater  entgegen/  the  boy  runs  to  meet  his  father. 
2.  Against,  opposed  to,  contrary  to :  as,  ba$  S^itt  fle^t 
\\fta  entgegetl/  the  army  stands  against  him ;  bted  xm 

fetner  SReinung  entgegeti/  this  was  against  his  opinion. 

It  stands  after  its  case. 

©egenfibet/  over  against,  opposite  to:  as,  bem  <^aufe 
gegenfibeT/  opposite  the  house ;  <Sr  fleSte  ftdb  >ntr  gegen' 

ubet/  he  placed  himself  opposite  to  me.  It  is  never 
divided,  and  stands  after  the  case. 

Sdngd/  along :  as,  Sdng^  bem  Sluf e,  along  the  river. 
Sometimes  with  the  genitive :  as,  nodt^  fo  IDiele  IdngS  feinc^ 

3uge$  bur4)  £eutf4)lanb  }urfidF  gelafene  jBefa^ungen, 
\iOiXUn  fein  ^eet  nid^t  t)enninbert*^  even  the  many  gar- 
risons he  left  behind  him,  along  his  route  through  Ger- 
many, had  not  diminbhed  his  army. 

Snnet/  the  same  as   in^  in  the  interior:   inner  bem 
«^aufe ;  but  innerbalb  with  the  genitive  is  more  generally 


•  ©eWid^te  be«  bteipfgia^rlgen  AriegeS,  x>m  %.  ®<|i«(er, 

vol.iii*  P.5CX)', 
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employed :  as,  {nnerj^olb  M  «^aufeS,  in  the  inner  part  of 

the  house. 

.   5Rit,with.     . 

^({d^ — 1,  After,  posterior  in  time,  behind.     2.  To,  in 
a  direction  to,  towards ;  with  names  of  places  and  verbs 

of  motion:  as,  Wefet  fJRann  teift  mi)  Deutfcl)lanb,  this 

man  travels  to  Germany ;  Yoentl  Qd^ZXl  @te  nad^  bet  @tabt, 

when  do  you  go  to  town ;  laffen  @ic  im6  wad)  ^aufe  gc^cn, 

let  us  go  home.  3.  It  denotes  what  may  be  called  con- 
comitant direction,  in  certain  phrases  :  as,  bet  9lafe  nad^y 
following  your  nose,  straight  forward ;  bem  (^trome  mi), 
following  the  stream;  bem  @tri(l^e  m6),  following  the 
grain*  And  in  these  Instances,  it  stands  after  th^  case  it 
governs,  4*  According  tp :  9^  noi)  bet  j!Bef4)reibung 
beS  8it>iuS/  according  to  the  account  of  Livy.  In  the 
signification  last  mentioned,  it  may  be  put  after  its  case 
when  no  other  word  is  governed  by,  and  follows  after, 
that  case :  as,  bet  iBefd^reibuns  mi),  according  to  the 
description ;  feinet  ©ebutt  nod^/  according  to  his  birth ; 
fetner  ^erlunft  mi),  according  to  his  origin,  by  origin ; 
meiner  fSleinung  mi^,  according  to,  or  in  my  opinion ; 
bent  3Cnfe^en  mi),  according  to  appearance;  But  if  the 
substantive  were  to  have  another  substantive  after  it, 
which  it  governs*  the  preposition  must  stand  before  its 

case :  as,  nai)  bet  SBefc^retbung  be$  Stbiu§4 

3lai)ftf  the  superhitive  of  ^dfyt,  near,  and  jund4)ft^ 
denote  a  very  near  approach,  and  also  a  proximity  of  rank : 
@r  faf  ndd){l  xf)Tf  or  il^r  {undc^fl,  for  )und4){l  may  stand 
before  or  after  its  case.    9ldc^jl  S^neu  xft  tt  mil  ber 

iKebfle* 
Slebjl/  together  with,  besides,  including:  mein  ©tuber 

R 
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Uat  ndbfi  ^ntm  %xtmbtn  "fymin,  1117  brother  entered, 

together  with  a  stranger* 

jDb>  over,  00^  at,  during,  on  accoont  of.  It  is  not  mnch 
in  use. 

di  fhttt  oh  fot^iem  (S(et5fe  bae  fE&ifb,  unb  ettet  oon  bannciu 

SUtift  St^linS;  p-  38. 

®axtimt,  together  with ;  almost  obsolete. 
@eit/  since.    (Seitbent/  since  that  time,  is  used  ns  a 
oonjunction,  or  an  adverb. 

SSon  —  1*  Denotes  an  agent ;  £ng.  by ;  Lat.  a,  oft  .*  as, 

bad  ^aM  tfl  ^on  bem  Jtintge  erbaut/  the  house  was  built 
by  the  king ;  ba6  S3u(b  tfl  t)on  il^  sefd^titbeti/  that  book 

is  written  by  him.  2.  Of.  8.  From.  4.  With  an  follow- 
ing,  it  marks  extent  of  time  :  as,  SSon  ber  erjien  ^inbbeit 
att/  from  the  first  infancy. 

3u — 1.  To :  as,  JComm  JU  mit,  come  to  me.  2.  At,  of 
place :  as,  p  SBittbfot^  at  Windsor ;  ju  ^aufe,  at  home ; 
JU  SBBaffer,  by  water,  at  sea ;  jut  @ee,  at  sea ;  gu  gonbe, 
on  land*    S.  At,  of  time:  as,  }u  }ener  Qtit,  at  that  time. 

4u  At,  of  proportion :  as,  bte  ©uinee  }u  ein  unb  {nHmjig 

(Sd^iUingetl/  the  guinea  at  twenty-one  shillings ;  ba§  |)funb 
iU  fed^iel^n  Unjen  ffiXti)mt,  the  pound  reckoned  at  sixteen 
ounces.  5.  On:  as,  }U  ^erbe,  on  horseback;  ju  %V^t, 
on  foot  6*  It  denotes  the  transition,  or  transformatioD, 
to  a  certain  state :  as,  jtim  A&nige  to&^lm,  to  elect  a 
person  king ;  }um  Sl^oren  mai)m,  to  make  a  fbol  of  a 

person ;  jum  ^otxtn  Qmai)t  tDerben,  to  be  made  a  fool 

of.  —In  English,  the  preposition  to  forms  the  dative ;  in 
German,  as  that  case  is  distinguished  by  the  article,  and 
frequently  also  by  the  termination  of  the  substantive^  Jtt 
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most  not  be  emplojedy  except  where  motioiiy  place,  or  di- 
rectiooy  are  to  be  expressed.— -3u  is,  in  certain  circum- 
stances, like  the  English  ft>,  found  before  the  infinitive 
mood,  as  wiU  be  shown  in  the  Second  Part  of  the  Gram- 
mar. It  is  used  as  an  adverb,  and  signifies  as  such  -r 
1.  The  shutting  or  closing  of  a  thing :  as,  mad)  bit  %I^UX 
iU;  shut  the  door ;  {fl  ba$  ^(nfler  }U  ?  is  the  window  shut  ? 
1  Haste :  as,  ®z^  ^VL,  go  on ;  fa'fyxt  ya,  drive  on.  5.  Too, 
overmach :  as,  3u  \>xA,  too  muelu 

3ufo(g(^  in  consequence  of,  according  to;  is  always  put 
after  the  dative ;  it  is  sometimes,  but  rarely,  joined  to  a 
genitive  case,  which  it  precedes  :>  as,  |UfDlge  S^teS  SSt' 
jt})UB,  in  consequence  of  your  order. 

SutoibOT/  against,  in  opposition  to»    After  the  case. 

The  following  prepositions:  %Vi^tX^lh,  without;  {n* 
ner^Olb,  within;  oberl^alb^  above;  nnttcfyHb,  below;  tttt' 
iUi^M,  notwithstanding — sometimes  take  the  dative 
case,  but  most  commonly  the  genitive.    See  Sect  I. 


'  SECTION  in. 

PESPOSITiaNS  WITH  TH]B  ACCUSATIVE. 

^\XX^  —  !•  Through.  2.  By,  noting  an  instrument,  or 
means :  as,  blird^  etnetl  9>iflolenf(^ttfl  get^btlt,  killed  by  a 
pistol  shot ;  butd^  ®  tutm  ttobttt,  taken  by  storm.  S.  It 
notes  duration,  when  it  is  put  alter:  as,  bie  gonie  9U^t 
bUTd)|  aU  tiie  night  through ;  bot  gotite  Sfa^t  bttrdj)/  aU  the 

b2 
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year  through.  In  this  sense^  l^inbUYCI^/  which  is  an  adverb, 

is  also  frequently  used,  bie  ganje  Slad^t  ^inburd^/  &c* 

%hx,  for. 

®egen— L  To,  towards;  expressing  direction  and  tend- 
ency. 2.  Against.  —  ®VX  is  an  ancient  abbreviation  of 
gegetl/  not  in  use  aJt  present,  except  in  a  few  phrases :  as, 
gen  ^immel/  to,  or  towards,  heaven. 

t)\)Xit,  without,  not  with ;  ,Fr.  sans, 

@onbet/  the  same  in  signification,  as  the  former,  bat 
not  much  used.  It  can  only  be  put  when  the  substantive 
has  no  article :  fonber  ®eifl/  without  spirit ;  fotlber 
3n)eifel^  without  doubt : 

Um — 1.  Around,  about :  as,  um  bcn  5£ifcl^  fifeen,  to  sit 
about  the  table ;  um.  bte  ®tabt  ^^ZXi,  to  go  around  the 
town,  that  is  to  say,  round  ,ihe  circumference  of  the  town. 
2.  It  signifies  succession,  change,  vicissitude :  as,  Stnett 
Sag  um  ben  anbern,  every  other  day.    3.  A  loss :  as,  um 

tttoa^  f  ommen,  to  lose  a  thing ;  e*  i|l  um  il{)n  Qtfijt^tti,  it 
is  over  with  him;  he  is  lost ;  bet  Wttn\i)  l^at  midb  um  mein 

®elb  betrogen/  the  man  has  cheated  me  out  of  my  money. 

4.  It  marks  an  object :  as,  um  ®elb  \pkUn,  to  play  for 
money;  um  bcn  ©leg  fed^ten,  to  fight  for  the  victory. 

5.  A  comparison  :  as,  um  jwep  2>rittel  xAi^X,  more  rich 
by  two  thirds ;  um  jel^n  Sal^re  ifinget,  younger  by  ten 
years.  6.  It  expresses  a  r^fer^nce,  with  respect  to,  as  fitf 
as  relates  to ;  for  example,  6$  ifl  etne  ungewiffe  @a(^ 
um  ben  ^fttieg/  as  for  war,  it  is  an  uncertain  thing;  YOte 
^tf)t  eS  um  3^re  ®efunbl&eit  ?  how  is  it  with  respect  to  your 
health  ? '—- Um  sometimes  precedes  the  preposition  1% 
before  the  infinitive,  and  indicates  purpose  and  design: 
9BfimiU  fd^reiben,  for  the  purpose  of  writing.  —  As  an 
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adverb,  um  denotes  i  drcuit:  as,  Wefct  2Bcg  ijt  \xx(i,  this 
way  is  about  — ;  and  conclusion ;  as,  bad  ^cAfC  ifl  UXti, 
the  year  is  brought  to  a  conclusion,  has  passed  through 
its  circle.    \Xvx  unb  tint,  means,  on  all  sides. 

SSibet/  against,  in  opposition  to.  It  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  adverb  SBiebet/  again.  Thus  we  say : 
bet  SStttb  tfl  tDteber  tDtber  unS,  the  wind  b  again  against 
us;  we  have  again  a  contrary  wind. 


SECTION  IV. 

PREPOSITIONS   WITH   TH£  DATIVE   AND   ACCUSATIVE 

CASES. 

These  prepositions  depend,  for  the  most  part,  upon  the 
notion  of  locality,  with  whidi  they  are  connected,  to 
determine  the  case  they  are  to  govern.  If  a  state  of 
rest,  or  permanent  locality,  is  understood,  the  dative  case 
is  required  to  be  joined  with  them :  and  the  accusative 
should  be  made  use  of,  when  motion  to  a  place  is  sig- 
nified. That  distinction  may  be  rendered  easy  and  in- 
telligible, by  applying  the  questions,  where^  in  what  place? 
and  wheretOf  to  what  place  ?  A  few  examples  will  show 
this.  2CtI/  means,  on,  near  to,  against  Ser  Xxfi)  jle^t 
atl  ber  SSattb,  the  table  stands  near,  or  against,  the  wall. 
Here  the  preposition  governs  the  dative:  for  the  ques- 
tion, where,  in  what  place  ?  may  be  applied  —  where,  in 
what  place  does  the  table  stand?  and  a  state  of  rest, 
or  permanent  locality,  is  intimated.    In  the  following! 

R  3 
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Sege  ben  %\^6i  an  bie  SSanb;  put  the  table  i^ainst  the 

-wall;  a  motion  to  the  place  is  implied,  and  the  prepo- 
sition united  with  the  accusativei,  The  table  is  to  be 
moved  to  some  place,  and  naturally  the  question,  -whereto, 
to  what  place?  is  suggested.  Thus  with  auf/  upon:  ba$ 
S3ud^  liegt  auf  bem  Xifd^e,  the  book  lies  upon  the  table  : 
dative  case ;  where,  in  what  place?  Segen  @ie  bad  jBud^ 
auf  ben  Xlfct)/  lay  the  book  upon  the  table :  accusative ; 
the  book  is  to  be  moved  to  some  place,  and  the  question 
may  be  put,  whereto,  to  what  place  ?  ^xnttx,  behind : 
Sr  flel^t  jointer  vm,  he  stands  behind  me :  dative ; 
question,  where,  in  what  place?  £ommen  @ie  (winter 
nttd^/  come  behind  me :  accusative ;  for  here  a  motion  to 
a  place  is  thought  of.     The  same  in  the  next  example : 

Swifd^en,  between—  @r  fafi  jwifd^en  bem  SSruber  unbbcr 

(Sd^tDeflet/  he  sat  between  the  brother  and  the  sister; 

dative.    6r  trat  )n)ifd^en  ben  ^ruber  unb  bie  ^ifxo^tx, 

he  stept  between  the  brother  and  the  sister ;  accusative. 
Hence  in,  with  the  dative  case,  signifies  in;  and  with  the 
accusative,  into.  The  question  depends  upon  the  idea  of 
motion  or  permanency :  the  latter  requires  the  dative,  the 
former  the  accusative.  When  that  idea  is  not  precbely 
determined,  an  uncertainty  likewise  arises  in  the  use  of 

the  cases.    For  example :  etn  S^dw^  auf  bem  S3e¥ge  bauen, 

to  build  a  house  upon  the  mountain;  auf/  with  the  datire: 

and,  ein  ^ayx^  auf  ben  JBerg  bauen ;  auf,  with  the  accusa- 
tive. If  the  notion  prevails,  that  the  operation  of  building 
is  carrying  on,  in  such  a  place,  the  dative  case  is  proper. 
But  if  motion  be  imagined,  by  which,  through  the  pro- 
cess of  building,  a  house  is,  as  it  were,  conveyed  upon  the 
mountain,  then  the  question,  whereto,  to  what  plaee? 
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presents  itself;  and  the  accusative  may  be  adimitted.   ^oB 

^tx  lagert  fUs)  auf  bem  93erg«/  the  army  encamps  upon 

the  mountain.  Here  is  the  dative  case,  after  a\xf,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  question,  where  ?  But  the  accusative  may 
stand,  if,  in  idea,  motion  towards  the  mountain  precedes 

the  act  of  encamping :  baS  ^eer  lagert  fi^  auf  ben  JBerg* 

Sometimes  those  two  cases  involve  a  difference  of  signi- 
fication.   For,  ber  ^nabe  l&nft  in  bem  @atUn,  (in  with 

the  dative),  and  bet  Jtndbe  lauft  in  ben  ®arten  (accusa- 
tive), greatly  differ  in  meaning.  The  former  expresses, 
the  boy  runs,  or  takes  the  exercise  of  running,  in  the 
garden;  and  the  latter,  he  runs  into  the  garden.  @t 
teitet  auf  bem  SSerge  (dative),  he  rides,  take%  the  exercise 
of  riding,  upon  the  mountain ;  and  er  rettet  auf  ben  jBerg 
(accusative),  he  rides  to  the  top  of  the  mountain* 
2Cn/  on,  unih  the  DatiWy  demotes —  1 .  Locality,  at,  on,  near, 

in :  as,  an  etnem  £)rte  xotHfatxi,  to  live  at  a  place ;  an  bem 
Ufer  eine^  SJluffeS,  on  the  bank  of  a  river ;  an  ber  Sl^fir, 

at  the  door ;  also,  upon  the  door ;  an  metnet  @telle/  in  my 
place.  (S$  liegt  Uof  an  ^mn,  it  only  rests  with  you. 
@0  t)tel  an  mir  t{}/  as  far  as  it  is  in  my  power.    2.  The 

object  of  an  action,  in,  at :  as,  bte  SSerbienfle  beS  SSater^ 
an  bem  ^inbe  belobnen,  to  reward  the  merits  of  the 
father  in  the  child ;  mein  greunb  orbcttet  an  einem  SSud^e/ 

my  friends  works  at,  or  is  engaged  in^  a  book.    3.  A 

cause,  by,  of:  as,  ber  junge  9Kenf(t)  Ijl  an  elner  3CuSjelE>» 

rung  geflorben^  that  young  man  died  of  a  consumption 
4.  A  state,  condition,  manner,  in,  by:  as,  retd)  an  ^euU' 
ben,  rich  in  friends ;  grof  an  Slul^me,  great  in  fiune ;  ^ijXOaij 

an  SJerjlanbe,  weak  in  understanding ;  man  lennt  ben 
Scgel  an  ben  Sebern  unb  bad  @ilber  an  bem  flange,  the 

R  4* 
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bird  is  known  by  its  plumage^  and  the  silver  by  its  sound. 
To  this  signification^  the  first  or  adverbial  form  of  the  su* 
perlative  degree  may  be  referred :  as,  am  fc^otlfleil/  in  the 
handsomest  Biaoner;  am  befietl/ in  the  best  manner.  And 
the  expression,  am  Sebett/  living,  alive ;  as,  er  tfl  ttod^  am 
Sebett/  he  is  still  alive.  *  5.  Time^  in,  at,  on :  as,  am 
XnfangC;  at  the  begmning ;  am  britten  Sage,  on  the  third 
day*  6.  When  combined  with  t)On/  it  signifies  ei^tent  of 
time :  as,  SSon  biefem  Za^Z  an,  from  this  day  forth. 
%tif  with  the  Accusctdvey  expresses  —  L  DirectioD,  to : 

as,  an  einen  Sreunb  fci^rieben;  to  write  to  a  friend  \  ic^ 
iDerbe  bad  ^\xi)  an  meinen  JBtuber  fcbicf  ett/ 1  shall  send 

the  book  to  my  brother*  %  An  object :  as^  an  eine  @dC^ 
glaubett/  to  believe  in  a  thing ;  an  etu>a§  benf  etl/  to  thuik 
of,  to  remember,  a  thing.  S«  Extent  of  space^  and  time, 
when  connected  with  biS :  for  example,  bid  an  bie  @C(/ 
as  &r  as  the  sea ;  bid  an  ben  2Cbenb/  to,  or  until,  this 
evening. 

2(uf/  upon,  with  the  Dative^  denotes — 1.  The  locality  of 
a  higher  place,  upon,  pn,  in:  as,  auf  bem  %1^VLXmz,  upon 
the  tower ;  auf  bem  SBerge/  upon  the  mountain ;  ouf  bem 
©acbe,  upon  the  roof;  auf  bem  ©c![)loJTe;  on,  or  in,  ti» 
castle*  %  It  signifies  locality,  in  general :  for  example:  auf 

bem  ©orfe  feipn/  to  be  in  the  village;  auf  bem  £anbc 
n)Obnen,.io  live  in  the  country;  auf  ber  S^gb,  at  the 


*  Thus^  in  old  English,  on  life.  Sir  David  Lindsay's 
Poetical  Works:  Auld  Willie  Dillie,  were  he  on  lyw. 
The  adjective  alive  may  have  come  from  that  expres** 
sion.  ' 
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chase ;  duf  bem  SSaOe/  at  the  ball ;  auf  bet  ^0%  at  the 
post-office ;  auf  ber  ©affe,  in  the  lane ;  auf  bet  ©traffc, 
in  the  street ;  auf  bem  »^ofe,  in  the  yard ;  but  am  »^ofe, 
contracted  for  an  bem  J^ofe,  always  meanss  *'  at  Court;" 

auf  ber  Unit)er{ttat,  or  plur.  auf  Unit)erfitdten/  at  the 
University;  auf  ber  @(feule,  or  plur.  auf  @d)ulen,  at 
school ;  auf  ber  Slelfe,  on  the  journey,  or  plur.  auf  JReifen, 

on  one's  travels. 

Xuf/  tnth  the  Accusative^  has  the  two  foregoing  signifi- 
cattons,  attended  with- the  question,^A«r«lo?  and  therefore 
denotes — 1.  Direction  to  a  higher  place:  as,  auf  bett  X^urm 
jteigeil/  to  mount  upon  the  tower,  &c.  2.  Local  directioa 
in  general :  as,  auf  bad  Sanb  reifeU/  to  travel,  or  to  go, 
into  the  country ;  auf  ben  S3aII  gebett/  to  go  to  the  ball ; 
auf  bte  ®affe  laufett/  to  run  into  the  street  3.  It  denotes 
ao  object;  and  m^y  be  variously  rendered,  in  English. 
For  instance,  auf  eine  @ac!^e  benteU;  to  think  of  a  thing ; 

aufmerlfam  auf  etwaS  fepn,  to  attend  to  a  thing;  auf 

iemanben  Burnett/  to  be  incensed  against  somebody ;  auf 
einen  ^eunb  warten^  to  wait  for  a  friend.  4.  It  denotes 
proportion ;  as,  fc  t)ie(  auf  ben  ^aXiXi,  so  much  per  man. 
5.  Extent,  when  preceded  by  bi§ :  as,  btS  auf  ben  le^teu 

^fennig^  up  to  the  last  farthing;  bt§  auf  ben  le^ten 
Slutdtropfen,  to  the  last  drop  of  blood ;  b{§  auf  t)iec 

%\^tx,  up  to  four  dollars.  6.  It  signifies  a  way  and  man- 
ner :  as,  auf  Seulfc^e  %li,  in  the  German  way ;  auf  @ng' 
Uf(!^n  Sufi/  in  the  English  manner.  Thus^  auf  S)eutfd^/ 
in  German ;  auf  Sranjoftfd^,  in  French ;  auf  ©nglifd);  in 
English — applied  to  the  languages.  To  this  may  be  added 
the  expressions,  with  the  superlative  degree  of  adjec- 
tives :  as,  auf  ba$  SSefle/  or  aufi^  SSefie;  in  the  best  manner, 
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i)Uf$  SSotttefflicbfle/  in  the  most  excellent  manner.*  Like- 
wise the  following :  aitf  3(ngnff/  upon  attack,  or  upon  the 
offensive ;  auf  ben  «^ieb/  literally,  upon  the  cut,  as  with 
the  broad-sword ;  auf  ben  @tO^/  or  auf  ben  ®tt^/  upon 
the  thrust,  or  point,  as  with  the  small-sword.  7*  It  means 
in  consequence  of,  pursuant  to :  as,  auf  SSefelf^l^  in  con- 
sequence of  an  order,  pursuant  to  an  order.  8.  It  denotes 
future  time:  as,  auf  ben  ^mta^,  on  Monday,  or  next 
Monday.  9.  Duration  of  time:  as,  SSortatl^  auf  t^iele 
^cHjXt,  store  for  many  years ;  auf  JWep  9Ronatl(>e,  for,  two 
months;  auf  futje  3^^,  for  a  short  time.  —  2Cuf  tXXmdi, 
at  once.  — %yx\,  as  an  adverb,  answers  to  the  English  vp: 
as,  @tel^  auf/  get  up.  It  is  put  before  the  conjunction 
baf  /  to  signify  purpose,  or  design :  as  auf  i(i%  in  order 
that,  for  the  purpose  that  It  is  used  as  an  inteijection, 
to  animate  and  encourage:  as,  auf!  folget  XdXX,  come, 
follow  me ;  auf !  auf !  up !  up  I  auf  benn !  up  then  1 

t^tntet/  behind,  governs,  like  the  other  prepositions, 
lA«  Dative  case,  with  the  question  where  f  and  the  Aecvr 
saHve,  with  the  question  whereto  f  —  When  connected 
with  the  particle  f)ix  —  lf)intcr*]&er,  behind,  after,  following 
•^it  only  admits  the  dative.  For  example :  id^  ging  \)Xnttt 
bem  ^anne  i)tt,  I  walked  after  the  man,  I  followed  him; 
er  lommt  i)inttc  mix  f)ZX,  he  comes  after  me. 

SU/  with  the  IkOivey  in. 

^Xi,  with  ^  Accusative^!.  Into.  2.  With  bii,  it  marks 
extent  of  space,  or  time :  as,  bt$  in  t)a^  ^immtt,  as  far  as 

the  chamber ;  bi§  in  bie  ^ai)t,  till  night;  bi§  in  ewigfett, 

to  eternity. 

•  See  Part  I.  Chap.  II.  Sect  5. 
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Slebetl/  beside,  at  the  side  of;  TaX.juxUu 
Uebet/  ioWi  the  Datioe^^  L  Over,  aboye;  \nth  respect 
to  place.  2.  Above ;  with  respect  to  excellence,  or  rank. 
Sm  During ;  with  respect  to  time,  or  occupation  :  as»  fiber 
bet  2Crbe{t,  while  at  work ;  ubet  bem  Sefen,  while  reading ; 
uber  Xifd^C/  at  dinner,  while  at  table. 

Uebet;  with  the  Accusative^A.,  Over,  imply ingmotion.  % 
Above,  beyond,  signifying  excess :  as,  fiber  meitie  Jtrdfte, 
beyond  my  strength;  fiber  IJierjig  ^dlftz,  above  forty 
years.  3.  With  the  adverb  bi$/  it  expresses  extent :  as, 
bi$  fiber  bit  jD]()ren/  over  the  ears.    4.  It  denotes  a  cause, 

about,  on  account  of :  as,  fid)  fiber  eine  @ad^e  argent;  to  be 

vexed  on  account  of  a  certain  thing;  fidt)  fiber  ztcocA 
grdmeri/  to  grieve  about  something.    5.  It  marks  an  object, 

upon,  concerning:  as,  fiber  einen  gewiffen  ©egenjtanb 

fpre^eU;  fd^retben/  to  speak,  or  write,  upon  a  certain  sub- 
ject ;  fiber  bie  SSugenb,  upon  virtue ;  fiber  baS  8afler,  upon 

vice.  6.  It  signifies  future  time:  as,  .^eute  fiber  ad^t 
Sage/  this  day  se'nnight,  or  in  a  se'nnight  from  hence ; 

fiber  baS  Sal^r,  or  fibers  3^1^^/  next  year ;  fiber  9lad^t,  to- 
night; fiber  (ang  Ober  {urj/ literally,  over  long  or  short, 
that  means,  some  time  or  other.  But  it  expresses  con- 
tinuance of  time,  or  duration,  when  it  is  put  after  the 
case :  as,  ben  @ommer  fiber/  during  the  summer ;  bad  ^(AjX 
fiber;  during  the  year,  or  the  year  through;  ben  Sag  fiber/ 
during  the  day. 

ttnter/  wWi  Ae  Dativey  and  Accttmtive  —  I.  Under,  be- 
neath. 2.  Among.  S.  With  the  Dative^  it  has  the  power 
of  denoting  time,  in,  under,  during:  as,  unter  ber  Stegie' 
rurtg  ®eorg  beS  Dritten/  in  the  reign  of  George  the  Third; 
unter  bem  (Sffen/  during  dinner,  while  at  dinner ;  unter 
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bem  Scfetl/  while  reading.  In  this  sense,  it  seeins  to  have 
formerly  goyerned  the  genitiye  case;  for  we  still  say, 
Itnter  SBegeS/  on  the  way.  But  thb  is  now  spelt  unlet' 
wegS/  untermege§/  and  considered  as  an  adverh,  like 
Unterbefl,  or  untetbeJTen;  in  the  mean  time. 

SSot/  before,  toUh  the  DctHvet  and  Accumtive,  — *  With 
the  DcUivet  it  sometimes  involves  a  cause :  as,  t)Or  bem 
^einbe  flie]()en/  to  fly  from  the  enemy  * ;  Dot  bem  Zobe 
erfclirecf en/  to  be  frightened  at  death ;  t)Ot  %uvb^  totintn, 
to  weep  for  joy ;  i)or  iad)tn  ier)i>Ia6en,  to  burst  with 
laughing ;  t)Or  @tam  ^ZXbtXi,  to  die  with  grief.  With  the 
same  case  it  also  denotes  time  past,  signifying  ago:  as 
DOr  brep  Sfa^rett/  three  years  ago. 

3ttoif6)in,  between.  It  is  sometimes,  but  improperly, 
used  instead  of  untet;  among. 

Additional  Remarks  on  the  Propositions, 

I.  The  proper  use  of  the  prepositions  requires  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  character  of  the  German 
language.  For  it  is  not  sufficient  to  render  them  lite* 
rally ;  but  the  peculiar  nature  of  every  expression  must 
be  considered.  The  phrase,  which,  in  English,  demands 
such  a  preposition,  may,  in  German,  have  one  different 
in  signification ;  one  language  may  employ  foTy  where  the 
other  will  use  upon^  withy  &c«  It  is,  therefore,  not  enough 
to  peruse  a  list  of  the  prepositions,  but  it  is  necessary  ta 
attend  to  their  application  in  phraseology. 


*  In  English,  the  expression  might  also  be,  to  fly  brfore 
the  enemy,  in  which,  however,  a  different  idea  prevails. 
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'  II.  The  prepositions  are  always  placed  before  their 
«ase8,  a  few  only  excepted.  In  English,  a  preposition 
may  be  put  quite  at  the  end  of  the  sentence ;  and  this 
must  be  done,  when  the  relative  pronoun  is  to  be  under^ 
stood :  as>  The  man  I  spoke  ofy  for,  the  man  of  whom  I 
spoke  ;  the  hooks  he  referred  to^  for,  the  books  to  which  he 
rrferred;  the  subject  I  am  engaged  in,  for,  in  which  I  am 
engaged^  Nor  is  it  unusual  with  interrogative  pronouns : 
as,  Who  for  f  who  to  f  what  for  f  who  is  this  money  for  f 
what  is  that  for  f  These  modes  of  speaking  are  common 
in  English ;  but  the  German  language  neither  allows  the 
omission  of  the  relative  pronoun,  nor  the  transposing  of 
the  preposition. 

III.  It  has  been  remarked,  in  the  foregoing  pages*, 
that,  instead  of  pronouns  demonstrative,  relative,  and 
interrogative,  the  local  adverbs,  f)Xtt,  ia,  XOO,  are  joined 

with  prepositions:  as,  f)ittmit,  Ij^temoon ;  bamit,  baran, 
baticbcn,  barauS,  baruber;  wobei,  woran,  &c.    Namely, 

bier,  here,  (which,  in  this  composition,  is  sometimes 
changed  into  ^it,  as  l^iemit,)  holds  the  place  of  the  de- 
monstrative, bicfer ;  ba,  there,  is  put  for  berfelbC/  or  ber ; 

wo,  where,  for  n>eld>er,  n>er,  WaS*  The  preposition  in, 
combined  with  such  an  adverb,  is  made  eftV  when  it  sig- 
nifies into.  Say,  therefore,  e§  if}  iaxxti,  it  is  in  it ;  but, 
tbue  e9  barein,  put  it  into  it  So  j^ieritl/  herein,  in  this, 
b^Cill/  in  here,  into  this  place.  —  Those  adverbs  are, 


•  Part  I.  Chap.  IIL  Sect  IV.  Obs.  10.,  and  Sect.  V. 
Obs.  8. 
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occasionally,  separated  from  the  prepositions :  as,  ba  \hXvx 

0ie  fid^  t>cr,  for  bat)or  l^fiten  @ie  ftc^/  beware  of  that; 
ba  bat  er  leine  9leigung  ju,  for,  baju  l^at  er  letne  9lei' 

gung/  for  that  he  has  no  inclination.  It  is  better  to  pre- 
serve those  words  united.  The  separation  is,  however, 
very  nsual  in  these  phrases:  £a  fep  ®Ott  t)or,  God 
forbid;  ba  ®Ctt  t)or  fep,  which  God  forbid.  —  The  follow- 
ing contractions  are  to  be  met  with :  Sratl/  btauf/  brauS/ 

btein,  brin,  brunter,  btfiber,  brum,  &c.,  for  baran,  barauf, 
barauS/  barelti/  bariti/  barunter,  bar&bet/  barum ;  but  they 

are  improper,  except  in  popular  expressions,  like  e6  ge^t 

alleS  »<brunter  unb  br&ber,  all  goes  topsy-turvy.    It  may 

be  noticed,  that  prepositions  are  permitted  to  stand 
before  adverbs,  as  in  English :  for  instance,  Don  l^tet,  from 
hence ;  Don  bd/  t)On  bott,  from  thence,  from  yonder ;  9on 

Dben,  from  above ;  t>on  unten,  from  below ;  fett  gejlcm 

since  yesterday ;  auf  %t\xtz,  for  to-day. 

IV.  Some  prepositions  coalesce  with  the  definite  ar- 
ticle.   With  the  dative,  masculine  and  neuter,  bent/  the 

following:  an,  in,  Don,  ya*    2Cn  bcm  becomes  am,  but 

never  in  the  vulgarism,  e6  ijl  xAiji  an  bcm,  it  is  not  true ; 

in  bcm,  ixa ;  Don  bcm,  Dom ;  ju  bem,  ^^um*    With  the 

dative  feminine,  bcr,  JU,  only :  as,  jur,  for  ju  bcr*  With 
the  accusative  neuter,  baS ;  an,  auf,  burd^,  ffir,  in :  as, 

an6,  for  an  ba« ;  auf§,  for  auf  bag ;  burd^,  for  burc^  ba^ ; 

futS,  for  fur  baS  ;  in$,  for  in  ba§«  There  are  other  coa- 
litions, but  not  equally  sanctioned  by  good  language :  as, 

DorS,  for  Dor  baS ;  Dorm,  for  Dor  bem ;  ubem,  for  uber 
ben ;  iber«,  for  iber  ba§  y  untetm,  for  unter  bem  5 
itnter^,  for  unter  ba$» .  With  regard  to  those  first  men^ 
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tioned,  they  may  either  be  adopted,  or  the  preposition  be 
put  to  the  article,  witiiout  being  incorporated  with  it  In 
some  phrases,  however,  the  contraction  alone  is  admitted : 
as>  am  2(nfange,  or  im  2Cnfange/  at,  or  in  the  beginning ; 

am  gebett;  alive ;  am  heflen/  am  fd^6njlen/  in  the  best,  in 

the  handsomest  manner ;  jut  9lotl()/  if  necessary. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

ON   THE   CONJUNCTION. 


Conjunctions  are  particles,  which  serve  to  connect  words 
and  sentences,  and  to  bring  them  into  a  certain  relation 
with  one  another.  As  this  connection,  and  relation,  may 
be  effected  in  different  ways,  the  conjunctions  may,  ac- 
cordingly, be  divided  into  various  classes.  Those  which 
merely  join ;  for  instance,  andy  alsoy  &c. ;  may  be  deno- 
minated COPULATIVE :  those  which  imply  opposition ;  as, 
either,  or^  neither,  nor,  though,  although,  yet,  neverthelest, 
&c» ;  DISJUNCTIVE.  Some  denote  a  condition :  as,  if,  other- 
wise,  &c. ;  and  may  be  called  conditional.  Others  a 
cause:  as,  for,  because,  since,  therefore,  &c.;  causal. 
Some  make  a  comparison :  for  instance,  6»,  so,  Wte,  than, 
&c. ;  these  may  be  named  comparative.  And  those 
which  refer  to  time,  or  the  succession  of  events ;  for  ex- 
ample, then,  when,  while,  before,  after,  &c ;  may  either  be 
styled  TEMPORAL  or  consecutive. 

We  subjoin  a  list  of  the  most  obvious  German  con- 
junctions, in  alphabetical  order,  accompanied  with  the 
necessary  observations. 

2(bct/  but  It  does  not  always  place  the  sentences  in 
opposition,  but,  like  the  Latin  autem,  vero,  sometimes  only 
joins  them ;  in  other  words,  it  has  not  only  a  disjunctire, 
but  also  a  copulative  power. 
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2((letn/but;  Lat.  sedy  at;  is  merely  disjunctive^ 
3Cl§/  has  —  1.  A  comparative  signification,  expressing  m 
and  than:  for  instance,  fo  n^arm  al§  XVX  @ommei*/  as  warm 
as  in  summer ;  rctd^et  al§  (Sl^&fuS/  more  rich  than  Croesus. 
2.  It  denotes  quality  and  condition :  as,  td^  al§  S^tXl  tDOtt 
biefem  «^aufe/ 1  as  master  of  this  house.  3.  It  is  temporal 
or  consecutive,  and  signifies  when:  %l%  x&)  in  Sonbon 
anfam,  when  I  arrived  in  London.  —  3CIS  weiW,  as  if ;  fo 

xotUji  at§  mi),  as  well  as. 

2({fo  —  1.  So,  thus.    2.  Therefore. 
%}Xij,  also. 

Xuf  baf[,  in  prder  that. 
•  £e)90r/  before  ;  Lat  priusquanu 

« 

2)U  —  L  Then.  2.  When.  3.  Since,  as,  implying  a 
cause.    As  an  adverb,  it  signifies  there* 

^a1)iCf  therefore,  thence.  Adverb,  bdl)iX,  from  that 
place,  thence.  —  The  conjunction  has  the  accent  on  the 
last,  the  adverb  on  the  first  syllable.  The  accent,  how- 
ever, may  vary ;  the  conjunction  may  have  it  on  the  first, 
and  the  adverb  on  the  last.  Whenever  it  is  on  the  first, 
it  renders  the  word  pointedly  demonstrative. 

Safem,  if,  in  case  that 

^antt/  then.    2(l§bann/  is  the  same  in  signification: 

Adverb,  bann  unb  xoann,  now  and  then. 

S)dtum/  on  that  account,  for  that  reason,  ^arum/ 
therefore.  When  the  accent  is  on  the  first  syllable,  it  is 
strongly  demonstrative. 

2)a^,  that 

©cnn — !•  For,  because ;  Lat.  nam,  enim.  2.  Then.  3. 
Unless,  after  some  verbs  in  the  subjunctive  mood:   as, 

Uf  wcrbe  nid^t  auSgc^cn,  e§  fep  benn,  bag  bic  Sloti^  mid) 
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jn)^nge*    I  shall  not  go  out,  unless  it  be,  tliat  necessity 

should  compel  me.    3!)u  foUfl  nxifi  fterben,  bu  ]()abe{l  tenn 

ben  S^txxn  gefe^etl/  thou  shalt  not  die,  unless  thou  have 
seen  the  Lord.  It  is,  however,  not  very  common  in  tbi» 
sense,  except  after  e^  fep/  it  be.    4.  Than  :  9Ser  ifl  bejfec 

benn  ®ott,  who  is  better  than  God  ?    gj^e  benn  0)  fii^e/ 

sooner  than  I  should  run  away.  This  significadon  is 
rather  antiquated :  modem  language  would  prefer  al$  in 
the  first  example,  and  omit  benn  in  the  second,  without 
substituting  for  it  another  word. 

^cnnod^/  notwithstanding,  nevertheless^  still. 

Sedl^alben/  or  it^l^cXb,  therefore,  on  that  account. 

SeflO/  stands  always  before  a  comparative  degree,  ana 
denotes  proportion,  which,  in  English,  is  expressed  by  ths 
definite  article :  for  example,  \^  erwartcte  S^re  Jtnfunft 

nic^t;  unb  beflo  grower  ijl  metne  ^reube,  I  did  not  expect 

your  arrival,  and  the  greater  is  iny  joy.  When  two  com' 
parative  sentences  are  brought  together,  the  first  gene- 
rally begins  with  the  conjunction  \z,  and  bef}o  answers  it 

in  the  second :  as,  jc  rul^tger  ba§  8ebcn  ijl,  beflo  gefc^idter 

tfl  t%  jum  Slad^benfen/  the  more  quiet  life  is,  the  more  fit 
it  is  for  reflection.  Sometimes  beflo  is  placed  in  the  first 
member  of  the  sentence,  and  jje  in  the  second :  as,  (Sin 

^unjiwerf  ijl  bejlo  fcl^6ner,  je  t>oUf ommenet  eS  \%  a  work 

of  art  is  the  more  beautiful,  the  more  perfect  it  is. 
IbxWiil,  because ;  obsolete. 
^Od^/  yet,  nevertheless,  however,  but ;  Lat*  tamen* 
6()e/  before ;  Lat.  priusquam* 
SntWebet/  eil^er ;  always  followed  by  obet/^  or. 

%cM,  in  case  that  %aM  eg  gefc^e^en  foQte,  in  case  it 
should  happen. 
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%Ztntt,  farth^ry  moreover. 

SoIgU^/  consequently. 

<|)ingeg€n>  on  the  other  hand. 

3C/  is  proportional,  before  a  comparative  degree.  See 
2)efio»  —  Sometimes  it  is  used  instead  of  beflo :  ^  \^  tf^iX, 
je  Uebet/  the  sooner,  the  more  agreeable ;  je  mtfyc,  je  beffet/ 
the  more,  the  better ;  for,  bejlo  ticber,  be jlo  beffer*  —  3t 
nad^beni/  according  as. 

3ebettno(!^/  yet,  nevertheless. 

Sebod^^/  yet,  the  same  as  2)0Ct)« 

3nt  %a\lt,  in  case  that,  if. 

Smmaflen/  whereas,  since. 

Snbem  —  l.  While.    2.  Because,  since. 

Snbeffen/  inbef /  in  the  mean  while,  while,  however,  yet 

Sngleid^en/  or  Smgleid^en/  likewise. 

Jaunt/  scarce.    Staum  ^attt  er  au^gerebet,  aK  il)n  tin 

yl&^Iid(Kd  ®raufen  ixiztfizl,  scarce  had  he  finished  his 
speech,  when  a  sudden  horror  seized  him. 

^Dtttbin/  consequently. 

SlOCfebenv  after ;  Lat  postquam.  —  3e  nad^bcm,  accord- 
ing as. 

9ldmli(^,  namely. 

9lid(|t  allcin,  nid^t  nm,  not  only ;  followed  by  fdnbem 

ani^,  but  also. 

9lcc^/  has  two  significations,  so  difierent  in  their  nature, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  they  can  belong  to  the 
same  word.    1.  It  denotes  continuations  of  time  :  as,  noi) 

dne  ©tunbe,  one  hour  more ;  nod^  t)ier  obcr  ffinf  SSBod^en, 

four  or  five  weeks  more.  It  answers  to  the  English,  yet, 
stilL  9lod^  ni6)t,  not  yet.  2.  It  has  a  negative  power, 
expressing  the  English  nor,  when   n)ebet/  neiiher,  or  a 
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negative  sentence  vith  nid)t/  has  preceded.    SSSeter  Sie, 

noc^  @r,  neither  you  nor  he ;  3d^  wcrbc  @le  itid^t  Mtlaffen 

nod&  loerfaumetl/ 1  will  not  abandon  nor  neglect  you. 

giun,  now. 

jDb/  whether,  if. 

Dbgletd)/  obfc^on^  ObDO^l/  though,  although.  These 
conjunctions  are  often  divided  :  as,  cb  iif^Ai^  franf  tlHir/ 
although  I  was  ill ;  ob  et  fc^on  ju  ^aufe  tpar,  though  he 
was  at  home.  That  separation  generally,  and  almost 
necessarily,  takes  place  when  a  monosyllable  follows; 
such  as,  ic^,  bU;  et/  t^f  tOXX,  \%x,  \ii,  or  the  oblique  cases 
of  these  pronouns.  Even  two,  or  three,  of  these  monosyl- 
lables may  be  put  between :  as,  ob  id^  m{(^  glcidj)  freue/ 
though  I  am  glad.  With  other  words,  it  is  optional 
whether  these  conjunctions  are  to  be  divided  or  not 
When  they  begin  a  sentence,  the  following  member  cor- 
responds to  them  by  means  of  the  conjunctions  bo4)^  bcn>' 
nod^ ;  or  similar  particles :  as,  bemungea(!^et/  notwitb' 
standing  that ;  ntd^tS  befio  XOZXiX^X,  nevertheless.    JDb  et 

gtetd)  alt  \%  fo  t)at  er  boc^  ben  t)6aisen  ©ebraud^  feiner 

©eifleSfrdfte,  although  he  is  old,  he  still  has  the  perfect 
use  of  his  mental  faculties. 

iDber,  or. 

]Dl()n3ead^tet/  notwithstanding.     It  is  not  so  correct  as 

Ungijac^tct* 

^ZXt,  @eitbem/  since,  from  the  time  that 
©internal/  or  @intematen/  because,  since ;  antiquated. 
@0— L  So,  thus.  %  It  serves  to  connect  the  subsequent 
member  of  a  sentence  with  the  foregoing,  commonly,  when 

the  conjunctions,  wenn,  when ;  xotiX,  ba,  nad^bem,  wfe,  ba* 

taxi,  obgleic^/  obfd^on/  precede,  and  almost  always  after 
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loenil/  if,  beginning  the  sentence.    For  example  :  SBetin 

mein  SSruber  lommt,  fo  fagen  @ie  eS  i^m,  when  my 
brother  comes,  tell  it  him.  ^a  et  in  SRom  etntraf,  fo  f anb 
er  bie  ®tait  in  ben  ^aritm  feiner  geinbc,  when  he  arrived 

at  Rome,  he  found  the  city  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies. 

SBcnn  ber  ^nabe  fleigig  iji,  fo  fann  er  ju  grof en  dl^xm 

gelangen/  if  the  boy  be  diligent,  he-  may  arrive  at  great 
honours.  Sometimes  the  conjunction  tpenn^  if,  is  under- 
stood in  the  first  member ;  and  fo  miist  likewise  begin  the 

following  member :  as,  wdrejl  bu  Met  geblieben,  fo  wurben 
bie  @a4)en  bejfer  jie]()en/  hadst  thou  staid  here  (which  is 

the  same  as — if  thou  hadst  staid  here),  affairs  would  be  ia 
a  better  cond  on.  S.  @0/  occasionally  denotes,  therefore. 
4.  If,  on  condition  that ;  as,  fo  ®Ott  tPtU/  if  God  please, 
or  please  God.  5,  @0  XOOfjH  ci^  C^VLi^r  or  fo  n70lS)l  aU,  as 
well  as..  Likewise,  with  the  same  meaning,  fo  al§ ;  but 
seldom*    6.  When  aud^  follows,  it  is  to  be  rendered  by 

however:  @o  grog  bie  @d)re(fen  beS  ^riegeS  and)  fepn 
•mSgen,  fo  fonnten  fie  boc^  feinen  ©inn  nid^t  bdnbigen, 

however  great  the  terrors  of  war  may  be,  yet  they  could 
jkot  curb  his  spirit.    Here  aid  is  sometimes  put  before  it : 

@o  angenelS)m  alS  e§  a\xi)  fepn  mag,  fo  fann  e§  bod^  nie 

gebtUigt  tperben^  agreeable  as  it  may  be,  it  can  never  be 
flpprpyed.  And  it  is  sometimes  omitted,  aid  remaining 
by  itself  in  the  same  signification.    SHet^enb  aid  ed  mit. 

toot,  fo  einformig  wurbe  ed  in  ber  grja^lurig  werben/ 

attractive  as  it  was  to  me,  it  would  be  monotonous  in  nar« 
ration.*  —  @o  wic,  as. 


.  f  See  Elements  of  German  Grammar,  Appendix,  Sect^ 
i¥.jioteii7r 
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(Sottbeni/  bttt»  dbjanctiTe.  •  It  is  only  used,  when  t 

a^;ative  goes  before.   Sttdt^t  ebd,  fonbem  fletnm&^igr 

not  Doble»  but  pusillanimous. 
@01tfi/  elscy  otherwise. 
JE^eiB,  —  tbeitt/  partly,  —  pardy. 
ttebtigend/  as  for  the  rest,  however. 

Ueberbte^/  besides. 

Unb,  and. 

Ungead^tet,  notwithstanding. 

SSdl^renb;  wtl^renb  bem,  t9a(^renb  bof  ^  while. 
SSann/  for  xotrm,  when.    Adverb,  Zanti  unb  roam 

ttow  and  then. 

SBebet/  ndther,  followed  by  noi),  nor. 

SSeil/  because.    (Sometimes,  while.) 

SSenn— L  When.  Thus  it  is  synonymous  with  j^,  (M, 
Wie;  for  these  occur  under  the  same  meaning  as  ba); 
though  it  is  differently  applied,  ^a,  is  always  connected 
with  preterite  tenses,  and  declares  an  action  that  is  passed. 
SBenn/  on  the  other  hand,  refers  to  what  is  present  or 
future.  It  is,  therefore,  peculiarly  appropriated  to  eaanj 
general  ideas ;  whereas  ba  relates  to  particular  events. 
This  will  be  better  understood  from  some  examples.   2)a 

er  nad^  gonbon  lam,  fo  fanb  er  fetnen  S^eunb/  when  he 

came  to  London,  he  found  his  friend,    ffe  came^  and  h 

foundj  are  preterite  tenses ;  the  actions  that  are  intimated, 

are  passed,  and,  consequently,  ba  must  be  employed  to 

express  when.  SSentt  id^  ju  Vsjm  (omme,  fo  ftnbe  tc^  i^n 
tmmer  be^  ben  93fi(i^ern/  when  I  come  to  him,  I  always 

find  him  at  his  books.-  I  comsy  Ifind^  are  present  tenses^ 
and  the  subject  is  of  a  general  import ;  therefore,  toenn  u 
made  use  of.    In  the  following,  one  verb  is  in  the  fiitniie^ 
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the  other  in  the  present ;  and  tOtntl  is  likewise  required  to 

answer  to  the  English  when.    SBSenn  tl^r  Rteine  @ttmme 

f)hxtn  vonitt,  fo  tilt,  when  you  shall  hear  mj  voicey 

hasten.  SSenn  @!e  nad^  $ari§  f ommen,  fo  werben  @ie  bie 
flltcn  ^unfiwerf  e  nid^t  melj^r  \t\)m,  when  you  come  to  Paris, 

you  will  no  longer  see  the  ancient  works  of  art  The  use 
of  tovxn  entirely  depends  upon  the  time  of  the  action : 
when  that  is  considered  as  gone  by,  tOtXVX  is  nai  to  be  em« 
ployed ;  but  when  the  action  is  present,  or  jyet  to  come, 
then  it  is  the  right  conjunction.  It  may,  therefore,  stand 
before  the  perfect  tense  when  the  action  alluded  to  is  not 
really  passed,  but  only  stated  as  such  by  anticipation:  for 

example,  mnn  @ie  bie^'oetricl^tet  l^aben,  fo  fc^retben  @te 

mix,  when  you  have  done  this,  write  to  me.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  historical  style,  to  enliven  the  narration,  some- 
times assumes  the  present  for  the  past  tense.  But  still 
the  action  it  refers  to  is  passed ;  and  Wtnn,  under  these 
circumstances,  cannot  be  put  instead  of  ia,  xoit,  or  al^*^ 
The  English  interrogative  when,  is  now  always  rendered  by 
SBann,  even  in  indirect  questions :  @agen  @te  mix  toann 
@ie  fommcn  XOoUtn,  tell  me  when  you  will  come.  2.  If, 
supposing  that. — It  never  stands  in  the  signification  of 
whether,  after  indirect  or  disjunctive  questions,  in  which 
sense  if  is  used  by  the  English ;  in  other  words,  it  never 
expresses  the  English  whether^  or  the  Latin  an*  In  these 
sentences,  for  example :  *^  I  do  not  know  if  (or  whether) 
it  is  so :  9sk  him,  if  (or  whether)  he  has  got  it  :*'  — •  the 
German  tpetltl  could  not  be  employed.    The  proper  word 

would  be,  oh :  3d^  mig  titc^t  ob  bm  fo  ifi  J  ftogen  @{e  f^ti 
Ob  er  eS  l^oU 
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SBennglel^)/  Wennfd^on,  although.  They  may  be  sepa- 
rated in  the  same  manner  as  ohfjizxi),  obfd)On* 

SBie — 1 .  How.  2.  As,  both  as  a  comparative  of  equality, 
like,  and  in  a  consecutive  sense  :  as,  when*    SBte  bie  3U' 

genb,  fo  ba8  TRux,  as  the  youth,  80  old  age ;  er  bctrug 

fid^  XOit  cin  9lafenber/  he  behaved  like  a  madman ;  com- 
parative.   SSie  er  baS  faf),  rief  et  au^,  as,  or  when  he  saw 

that,  he  exclaimed ;  consecutive. 

f^itXOO%  though. 

SSO/  sometimes  stands  for  if.  Otherwise  it  signifies 
where,  and  is  an  adverb. 

SBofent/  if^  in  case  that 

33ol^(/  indeed,  perhaps,  may  be ;  Lat.  quidenu  It  has 
the  nature  of  a  suppletive  particle  like  ^jCOdX,  but  it  ought 
never  to  stand  at  the  head  of  a  sentence.  !D(i§  t^  Y00f)( 
Xoal^X,  that  indeed  may  be  true.  SBiffen  @ie  XOtHjl,  do 
you  perhaps  know  ?     As  an  adverb,  it  signifies  V}elL 

3n>ar/  indeed,  it  is  so,  allowing  it ;  generally  followed 
by  aber,  aHein,  boci),  bennod^,  or  a  similar  digunctive. 
^xoox  may  begin  a  sentence :  ixoox  {ft  er  no(!^  \\Xti%,  chzt  er 
%Cit  a\xi:}  nod^  SSfel  ju  lemen,  he  is  still  young,  it  is  true, 

but  he  has  yet  a  great  deal  to  learn. 

SbiWar/  sometimes  occurs  with  the  signification  of  ob« 
^Uxif,  obfc^OH/  although. 

Some  of  the  conjunctions  appear,  in  certain  situations, 
to  govern  the  subjunctive  mood;  and  some  have  the 
power,  in  the  structure  of  a  sentence,  of  removing  the 
verb  to  the  end.  These  circumstances  will  be  noticed  at 
large  in  the  Second  Part  of  the  Grammar^ 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


ON  THE    INTERJECTION. 


The  interjection  is  arbitrarily  inserted,  in  any  sentence, 
to  express  emotion  in  the  speaker  or  writer.  It  is  the 
most  simple  of  all  the  parts  of  speech,  and  has  justly 
been  considered  as  the  first  element  of  language.  Inter- 
jections were  the  primitive  sounds  which  marked  the 
feelings  of  man.  They  are  not  founded  upon  the  asso- 
ciation of  ideas,  but  produced^by  the  immediate  impulse 
of  sensation.  They  were  gradually  combined,  and  led  to 
the  formation  of  words.  As  they  are  not  liable  to  any  gram- 
matical changes  themselves,  and  as  they  do  not  influence  the 
state  of  other  words,  they  occupy  but  little  room  in  either 
part  of  grammar.  Here  those  may  be  mentioned  which 
occur  most  commonly  in  the  German  language.  Some  in- 
dicate joy  :  as,  al^  I  a6)l  Mirth  and  gaiety :  as,  fa  I  l^ei  I 
^eifa  I  Loud  exclamations  of  the  same  kind :  3VLi)  I  jiud^l^e  I 
iuc^ep  I  The  following  betoken  sorrow  fmd  displeasure : 
%i)l  a^l  Od^I  Pain:  %6)l  tDel^I  aul  auXOZf)l  Disgust: 
%i !  ^fui  I  The  next  are  expressive  of  admiration :  £)  I 
of) !  ep  I  Of  surprise,  in  a  small  degree :  ^um ;  in  a 
greater  degree:  2(15)1  fta!  —  ^al  l)al  when  you  have 
found  out,  or  unravelled  a  thing ;  either  denoting  surprise 
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or  satisfaction.  —  ;^e  I  and  l^oQa  t  are  used  for  calling  to 
a  person,  ^ui  I  expressive  of  rapidity  :  quick  I  mark  I 
hence  in  einem  S^\X\,  in  a  trice.  Other  words  are  em- 
ployed in  the  capacity  of  interjections,  such  as,  Gracious 
Heaven  !  Good  God  I  —  but  though  they  are  exclama- 
tions proceeding  from  the  feelings  of  those  by  whom  they 
are  uttered,  they  must  not  be  confounded  with  those 
simple  sounds  which  properly  belong  to  this  class.  They 
may  be  called  compound  interjections^  and  be  said  to  con- 
tain an  association  of  ideas,  however  rapid,  which  does 
not  apply  to  the  simple  interjections,* 


Compare  in  the  Exercises,  p.  209.  note  3« 


GERMAN   GRAMMAR. 


PART  II. 

COVTAimilO 

THE    SYNTAX. 


Having  gone  through  the  parts  of  speech,  we  arrive  at 
the  second  division  of  grammar,  which  is  called  Me 
Syntax.  In  this,  the  subjects  that  were  separately  ex- 
pounded before  are  brought  into  contact  with  each  other. 
First  of  all  we  shall  observe  their  mutual  influence,  and 
the  relation  they  bear  to^  one  another  when  placed  to- 
gether. It  will  be  seen  that,  in  those  which  are  suscep- 
tible of  variations,  certain  modifications  take  place«  Words 
either  agree  with,  or  govern,  one  another.  The  agree- 
ment consists  in  this,  that  they  are  put  in  the  same 
gender,  number,  case,  person,  tense.  And  one  word  is 
said  to  govern  the  other,  when,  by  the  power  of  the 
former,  the  latter  must  necessarily  assume  a  particular 
shape ;  for  example,  a  certain  case  in  declension,  or  such 
and  such  a  mood  in  conjugation.  Therefore  the  agree- 
ment and  government  of  words  will  constitute  the  First 
Chapter  of  the  Syntax.  The  Second  will  contain  a  col- 
lection of  peculiarities  which  are  not  embraced  by  the 
first  chapter.  And  lastly,  in  the  Third  Chapter^  we  shall 
speak  of  the  order  and  arrangement  of  words  in  a  sen- 
tence. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

OF  THE  AGREEMENT  AND  GOVERNMENT  OF  WORD!. 


COMTAINIVO 


1*  J^  Article,  Noufiy  and  Pronoun* 

2.  The  Verb  and  Participle. 

8.  T%e  Adverby  Preposition,  Con^nction^  Inierfectian* 


SECTION  I. 

ARTICLE)    NOUN,   AND   PRONOUN. 

The  Article. 

Rule*  —  The  Article,  whether  definite  or  indefinite,  must 
agree  with  the  noun  it  belongs  to  in  case,  number,  and 
gender. 

It  can  only  be  joined  to  a  substantive.  If  it  stands 
before  an  adjective,  it  either  refers  to  a  substantive  pre- 
ceding  or  following,  or  turns  the  adjective  into  a  sub- 
stantive.* Consequently  the  agreement  of  the  article  is 
with  a  noun  substantive. 

The  Definite  Article  distinguishes  or  determines  the 
word  to  which  it  is  prefixed.  —  It  is  not  every  where  re- 
quired, but  omitted  in  the  following  instances :  — 

*  See  Part  I.  Chap.  II.  Sect  4.  IX. 
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1.  Before  the  vocative  case,  because,  when  a  person  or 
any  other  object  19  spoken  to»  it  is  by  this  circumstance 
sufficiently  marked* 

2.  Before  the  name  of  the  Supreme  Being,  ®ott/  God. 
But  when  a  heathen  dignity  is  signified,  the  article  is 
used ;  bcr  ®ott,  plural,  l>lc  ®6ttcr* 

3.  Before  proper  names  of  persons :  as,  Qifat,  TUZ' 
l^anber.  In  the  oblique  cases,  however,  it  is  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  declension.*  And  sometimes  it  also 
precedes  the  nominative  in  speaking  familiarly  of  a  per- 
son :  as,  bet  Stant,  Kant ;  bet  3one$/  Jones ;  bet  ^dftner, 

Kastner. 

4.  Before  names  of  towns  and  countries,  where  it  is 
not  even  admitted  in  the  oblique  cases :  as,  Sonbotl ;  t>on 

Sonboit/  of  London,    (gnglanb ;  t>on  (Snglanb/  of  England. 

There  are,  however,  some  names  of  countries  which  are 
never  expressed  without  the  article:  as,  bte  Xurtep, 
Turkey ;  bie  SBaUad^p,  Wallachia ;  We  @(l)tt>eife,  Swit- 
zerland ;  bie  Sauft^/  Lusatia ;  and  a  few  more. 

5.  The  definite  article  does  not  stand  before  certain 
words,  denoting  the  quarters  of  the  globe :  jDjtcn/  East ; 
SBejien,  West ;  ©uben,  South ;  iRorben,  North ;  and  the 

synonymous  terms,  ^orgeH/  2Cbenb,  SRtttag/  ^itUma6)U 

6.  It  is  suppressed  before  titles,  when  these  are  placed 
after  the  proper  names :  as,  SSfctoria/  .R&nigtn  t>on  6ng« 


*  See  Part  I.  Chap.  II.  Sect  3.  II. 
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lanb,  Victoria,  Queen  of  England.  3ol()ann  Stamn^, 
Doctor  bet  SttA^tZ,  John  Ramus,  Doctor  of  Laws.— Some- 
times, likewise,  when  the  title  is  put  before  the  name :  as, 
.RJnigin  SBIctorfa/  Queen  Victoria;  ^alfet  granj,  Em- 
peror Francis ;  Doctor  gutfect,  ?>rof efor  ©anberfon^  And 

even  in  the  oblique  cases :  as,  A&nig  ^rtebtic^'d  ^elbjuge/ 
King  Frederick's  campaigns ;  DoctOt  gutl&ert  ®elc^rfam« 
ttitf  Doctor  Luther's  erudition. 

7.  In  the  language  of  the  law,  a  few  appellatives  occur 
without  the  article,  which  properly  ought  to  have  it. 
Such  are  IBctlagtet/  defendant;  Stli^tt,  plaintiff;  3"' 
babet/  holder,  proprietor;  TlpptUaXit,  he  that  appeals; 
(Supplicant/  petitioner. 

8.  The  article  definite  is  left  out  before  some  other 
expressions,  which,  in  English,  would  require  it  For  ex- 
ample :  ttcberbringer  blefeS,  the  bearer  of  this ;  in  befter 

Crbnung,  in  the  best  order;  t)ot  Cnbiflung  be«  @(^au' 

fpieleS/  before  M«  conclusion  of  the  drama.  To  which  may 
be  added  the  expressions,  id^  f)ahc  ti  in  i^dnben^  I  have  it  in 
my  hands ;  li)  ^abe  e$  t>or  TLVL^tn,  I  have  it  before  my  eyes. 

9.  When  a  word  is  put  after  the  genitive  case,  which 
it  governs,  it  cannot  have  an  article.  This  is  the  same  in 
English,  as  in  German.  For  example :  SBBert()er*d  Sctbett 
Werther  s  sufferings.  The  genitive,  SBcrt^et'S/  stands  be- 
fore the  word  by  which  it  is  governed,  consequently  the 
latter  can  have  no  article.  So,  Soli^nfon'd  SBerf  e,  Johnson's 
works.  :De§  SSaterS  ^an^,  the  father's  house;  JgcoA 
without  an  article. 
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10.  Several  substantives  of  the  same  gender,  number, 
and  case,  following,  the  article  is  prefixed  to  the  first,  and 
generally  understood  before  the  others:  as  in  this  ex- 
ample, bie  ®hti,  giebe  unb  Slac^ftctit  ber  flutter,  the 

goodness,  affection,  and  indulgence  of  the  mother.  These 
three  substantives  are  of  the  same  gender,  number,  and 
case ;  therefore,  one  article  is  sufficient  for  all.    Thus  it 

is  before  two  adjectives :  as,  bie  rcic^jle  unb  angeneftmfle 

IBde^rung/  the  most  abundant  and  most  agreeable  instruc- 
tion. But  when  the  gender,  number,  or  case  differ,  the 
article  must  be  adapted  to  each  substantive :  as,  bet  %cb, 
bie  %uferfle(^ung/  unb  ba$  geben,  death,  resurrection,  and 
life.  Here  the  genders  differ,  and  the  repetition  of  the 
article,  accordingly,  is  necessary.  Whenever  two  or  more 
substantives  are  joined  by  unb/  and  serve  as  a  title  or 
superscription,  the  article  is  commonly  put  before  each, 
though  they  should  be  of  the  same  gender,  number,  and 
case :  as,  bet  9tabe  unb  ber  %Vii)^,  the  raven  and  the  fox. 
This  is  done  for  the  purpose  of  distinctness. 

The  English  and  Gennan  languages  agree,  for  the  most 
part,  in  the  foregoing  observations :  but  in  the  following 
there  is  a  diversity. 

1.  The  English  leave  out  the  article  before  words  that 
convey  a  general  idea,  or  have  a  comprehensive  meaning. 
The  Germans,  on  the  other  hand,  employ  the  article. 

For  example :  bie  9latur  ifi  bie  bejie  Sej^rerinn^  nature  is 

the  best  instructress.  2)er  fDJenfd^.  ifl  fltxhUi),  man  is 
mortal ;  ba§  meitfci^llcl^e  geben  ifi  f  urj/  human  life  is  short ; 

ba$  Saflet  {l&rit  feine  2(nbanger  in$  S$erberben,  vice 

plunges  its  followers  into  perdition;  bie  fiSerebfamleit  ifl 
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mdc^tig^  eloquence  is  powerful ;  bte  Dt^tf  Unfl  ifi  bejAU' 
betnb/  poetry  18  enchanting.  Here>  the  words  which  con- 
vey the  general  idea,  naiuref  many  human  life^  vice, 
doqwniety  poetry^  are,  in  German,  accompanied  with  the 
article.  This  is  also  peculiar  to  other  languages,  for  in- 
stance, the  French  and  Italian.  But  moral  ideas  may  be 
generalised  in  German  without  the  article,  as  in  English, 
and  particularly  in  the  plural :  Sugenb  hAtiiflit  ^ij  \Al% 
virtue  is  its  own  reward ;  fDtenfd^Ctl  f  6nnen  f el(^Ien,  men 
may  err. 

2.  The  English  have  certain  expressions  without  the 
article,  where  the  German  language  cannot  dispense  with 
it.    Such  are,  Gcvemmenty  bie  Stegietung ;  HUtcryi  W 

®ef(l)i(^te ;  Holy  Writ,  bfe  j^eilige  @*rifr  Saita  Pad, 
Saint  Peter,  bcr  l^ciKge  ^auluS,  ber  l&cllige  ?>ctru8 ;  un- 
less Sainthe  rendered  by  the  abbreviated  Latin  worASanc- 
tU8,  which  is  sometimes  done :  as,  @anct  f>aulu$/  @an(t 
$etrud«  —  The  English  also  omit  it  before  most:  as,  foost 
of  his  contemporaries^  where  the  Germans  say,  bie  mctfltn* 

—  In  toum,  in  bet  ©tabt ;  at  church,  in  bcr  Axxiit ;  togv 
to  church,  tn  bic  &ix(i)t  gel^en^ 

3.  The  English  put  the  article  before  some  proper 
names,  where  the  Germans  leave  it  out:  as,  7%e  East 
Indies,  CjHnWcn ;  ^  West  Indies,  SBcjlinWen^  —  The 
article  is  sometimes,  in  German,  dispensed  with  before 
certain  adjectives  and  participles,  where  it  would  be 
required  in  English.  Such  are:  crjlerer,  the  former; 
le^terer,  ^  latter ;  befagter,  ^  one  aforesaid ;  tmi^nttt, 
gebad^ter^  the  one  mentioned ;  genannter/  the  one  named; 

folgenber,  the  following. 
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4>.  The  English  pUice  the  definite  article  always  after  the 
word  haJft  when  followed  by  a  substantive :  as,  ha^  the 
number;  whereas,  in  German,  the  article  stands  before 
it,  ixz  l^albe  3^^^''*  '^^^  English  article  frequently  stands 
after  both:  as,  both  the  brothers;  the  Germans  either 
put  the  article  before  beibe  :  as,  bte  bei^en  fStuitX,  which 
is  the  third  form  of  the  adjective ;  or  omit  it,  as,  beibe 
SBrubet^  which  is  the  second  form. 

5.  In  English,  the  preterite  participle  is  sometimes  put 
after  the  substantive,  and  the  article  is  then  omitted.  For 
example,  Paradise  Lost,  Paradise  Regained.  In  German, 
that  participle  always  precedes  the  substantive,  and  the 
article  is  retained,  as  in  these  examples :  ^a$  t)erlorene 

$arabie§/  ba$  n)tebergen>onnene  $arabie$« 

The  Indefinite  Article  is  nearly  employed  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  English.  In  some  expressions  it  is  made  use 
of  where  the  English  assume  the  definite  article.  This 
is  done  in  speaking  of  collective  bodies,  attended  with 
certain  epithets  or  titles:  as,  cine  ^Ol()e  jDbrigleit;  the 
worshipful  magistrates;  etn  l()0(i^  tvetfet  fHCit%,  the  most 
learned  senate ;  eine  l&bUd^e  Untl^erfttat/  the  honourable 
University ;  ef  tl  geel()rte$  ^ubUcunt/  the  honoured  public. 
—  In  the  English  language,  the  indefinite  article  has  its 
place  after  halfy  and  such :  as,  half  a  year,  such  a  man. 
In  German,  it  stands  before  these  adjectives:  as,  eitt 

talbeS  Sabr,  ein  fotd^er  5Diann.    Instead  of  ein  fold^er,  you 

will  sometimes  find,  fo  etn^  (or,  fold^  ein)  :  for  instance, 

fo  ein  sTOann  (or,  fold^  ein  5!Rann),  the  same  as,  ein  fotd^et 

![Rann/  such  a  man,  which  may  be  thought  to  resemble 
the  English  construction. — The  English  put  the  indefinite 
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article  before,/^,  hundred^  ihousandy  as,  a  few,  a  hundred, 
a  thcmsand  (pounds) ;  in  German,  the  corresponding 
words  are  used  without  that  article 

Nouns  Substantive. 

Rule  L  —  Two  or  more  substantives,  referring  to  the 
same  object,^  or  forming  an  apposition,  as  it  is  called,  are 
put  k  the  same  case :  as,  bet  ^intg/  unf^r  f^reutit)  unb 

^atiX,  the  king,  our  friend  and  father.  The  two  last 
substantives  relate  to  the  same  object  with  the  first,  and 
therefore  stand  in  the  same   case,  viz.  the  nominative. 

SBir  Kcbcn  ben  ^SnCg,  unfern  ^rcunb  unb  SSater,  we  love 

the  king,  our  friend  and  father.  Here  they  are  again  in 
the  same  case,  but  in  the  accusative,  governed  by  the 
transitive  verb  Uebcn* 

Rule  IL  ^  One  substantive  governs  another  in  the  ge- 
nitive case,  signifying  possession,  quality,  or  some  other 
relation :   for  example,  baS  *^auS  meinc§  grcunbcS/  the 

house  of  my  friend ;  bte  Sugenb  bed  SSatetS,  unb  ba$ 

Sajier  bed  ®tAim^,  the  virtue  of  the  father,  and  the  vice 
of  the  son. 

But  words  of  measure,  weight,  and  quantity  do  not 
demand  the  genitive  case,  though  of  ifi  put  in  English:  for 
example,  je^n  6tten  %\xij,  ten  yards  ^  cloth ;  jwd  Jaffcr 
3Bein,  two  casks  ^  wine ;  ein  Siegiment  ©olbaten,  a  regi- 
ment of  soldiers.*  The  genitive,  however,  takes  place  when 
the  substantives,  that  follow  those  words  of  measure  or 

*  Compare  what  is  said.  Part  L  Chap.  II.  Sect  5. 
Obs.  S. 
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quantity,  are  joined  with  a  pronoun :  as,  jel^n  SKett  biefeS 

Sud^eS/  ten  yards  of  lAw  cloth ;  jtt>ei  gttfT«  K^eS  SSSeineS, 
two  casks  of  ^at  wine.  The  adjective  also  renders  the 
genitive  sometimes  proper :  as,  etn  {Kegimetlt  gutet  @o(' 
batetl/  a  regiment  of  good  soldiers. 

The  genitive  case  is  frequently  supplied  by  the  prepo- 
sition toott/  of,  and  the  dative  following.    This  is  done, 

1.  When  the  article  is  excluded:  as,  bet  ^ijtitl  toott 
Stcblid^feit,  the  appearance  of  honesty;  bcr  nirbllc^C 
Sl^eil  t)On  Snglanb/  the  northern  part  of  England;  bie 
(Srcnjcn  bon  granfref C^,  the  boundaries  of  France.  And 
therefore, 

2.  When  quality,  condition,  proportion,  are  implied: 

as,  ein  ^TOann  tjon  SBerjlanbe,  a  man  of  sense ;  ein  »^cn 

tJOn  ]5)0](>em  3(bel/  a  gentleman  of  high  nobility ;  "OOTi  alUt 

,^er?unft,  of  ancient  origin ;  citic  JReife  t)on  5elS)n  sTOciUn, 

a  journey  of  ten  miles ;  ein  ©C^tff  t)on  JWei  feunbcrt  SEon* 

ncn,  a  ship  of  two  hundred  tons ;  eine  ©umme  t)on  jwan» 
jig  ?)funbcn,  a  sum  of  twenty  pounds ;  ein  aJlaun  t)on 

Od^tiig  3fil()ren,  a  man  of  eighty  years. 

3.  When  the  material  is  mentioned,  of  which  any  thing 

is  made :  as,  eine  Ul^t  t)on  ®olbe^  the  same  as,  etne  golbene 

U^r,  a  gold  watch ;  ein  JBecber  t)On  ©ilber,  a  silver  cup ; 
ein  ®tU^(  150n  gifenbein,  an  ivory  chair. 

4.  Before  the  indefinite  article,  to  denote  character,  as, 

ein  SSorbtlb  \)on  einem  e(^rUc^en  !D2anne/  a  pattern  of  an 
honest  man ;  ein  fDJuftet  t>on  einem  guten  Soigne/  a  model 
of  a  good  son ;  ein  @(^urf  e  t)on  einem  SSebienten,  a  knave 

of  a  servant. 
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5.  To  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  same  endings :  as,  bie 

Ut\ai)t  t>on  bem  fonberbaren  S3etragen  beS  SRanneS,  the 

reason  of  the  singular  conduct  of  the  man  —  instead  of) 

bie  Utfac^e  bed  fonberbaren  S3etragen6  beS  SRanned* 

Sometimes  it  is  indifferent,  whether  t>on  be  made  use 
of,  or  the  genitive  case :   for  example,  ben  @c^etn  Oon 

Steblid^f eit  ^aben,  or,  ben  @d^ein  ber  SHebltc^f eit  l^aben;  to 

have  the  appearance  of  honesty  ;  ber  n6rblic^e  S^etl  Oon 

©nglanb,  or,  ber  nSrbllc^e  Z^M  ©nglanbs,  the  northern 
part  of  England ;  einer  t)on  meinen  greunben,  or,  einer 

metnet  ^reunbe/  one  of  my  friends.  But  where  the  geni- 
tive is  not  dbtinguished  by  the  article,  or  the  termination, 
t)on  must  be  employed.  .   Before  the  article  it  is  often 

superfluous :  as,  ben  @ci^e{n  t>on  ber  Xugenb  b^ben,  to 

have  the  show  of  virtue;  ber  Xugenb/  as  the  genitive 
case,  would  be  sufficient  without  that  preposition. 

Let  it  be  observed,  that  the  words  toon  and  of  are  here 
mentioned  as  being  placed  between  two  substantives: 
nothing  is  said  of  their  other  capacities  as  prepositions. 

Rule  IIL  —  The  situation  of  the  genitive  is  after  the 
word  by  which  it  is  governed. 

Sometimes  it  precedes  the  governing  word,  in  which 
circumstance  the  latter  loses  its  article :  for  example,  M 

gcbenS  ©nbe,  life's  end ;  for,  baS  enbe  be6  gebenS,  the  end 

of  life.  It  may  happen  that  the  governing  word,  though 
put  after  the  genitive,  keeps  the  article;  but  then  the 
genitive  is  deprived  of  it ;  as,  ®elb  bte  SRenge^  plenty  of 
money;  Srbbeeren  bie  «^&lle  unb  ^Ut,  abundance  of 
strawberries.  This,  however,  is  not  to  be  extended  be* 
yond  the  phrases  established  by  custom. 
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The  position  of  the  genitive,  before  the  governing 
word>  should  be  easy  and  unaffected:  otherwise  it  is 
best  to  leave  that  case  in  its  natural  place.  Thus  two  or 
more  genitive  cases,  when  transposed,  produce  a  heavy 
and  unharmonious  sound,  as  in  this  example :  bc$  gro^Ctl 

9>^Uoro))^en  StcmX%  Seben,  which  had  better  be,  ba6  Seben 

be6  grof  en  ^bilofopben  StOXd,  the  tife  of  the  great  phi- 
losopher Kant 

Noun  Adjective, 

Rule  L — The  adjective  must  agree  with  its  substantive, 
in  gender,  number,  and  case. 

This  rule  applies  not  only  to  the  adjective  in  its  first, 
or  positive  state,  but  also  to  the  degrees  of  comparison. 
The  substantive  is  sometimes  understood,  yet  the  agree- 
ment remains :  for  example,  bcr  gutc  9Rann,  unb  ber  b6fe 
(understand  9Rann),  the  good  man,  and  the  bad  (man) ; 

ben  jwolftcn  bicfeS  5Wonat^eS/  the  twelfth  of  this  month 

(supply  SEag,  day). 

* 

Rule  IL  —  The  place  of  the  adjective  is  before  the 
substantive. 

Except :  — 

1 .  When  it  is  joined  to  a  proper  name,  as  a  title  of 
distinction  :  as,  gricbrid)  ber  ^ubne,  Frederick  the  Bold ; 
TCUranber  ber  ®ro^e/  Alexander  the  Great 

2.  When  it  assumes  the  function  of  a  relative  sentence : 

for  example,  ber  ^elb,  mai)t\^  im  gelbe  unb  weife  im 

fHat%i,  tiie  hero  powerful  in  the  field,  and  wise  in  the 
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council.  This  stands  for,  toeld^er  mad^ttg  m  %(l^t  unb 
weife  im  Statl;^  if!* 

3.  Acyectives,  derived  from  names  of  places  and 
coantriesy  are,  in  certain  phrases,  put  after  the  substan- 
tives:  as,  )e()n  ^^futtb  SngUfd^/  ten  pounds  English; 
JWanjig  aJlarf  gubifd^/  twenty  marks  Lubeck;  j^UTlfcert 
gug  Sll^efnliJnbifcl^,  one  hundred  feet  Rhenish. 

JRfde  IIL  —  Some  adjectives  govern  cases. 

1.  The  following  have  the  genitive :  IBebutftig/  in  want 
of;  ben&tl^lgt/  in  need  of;  htXOVi^t,  conscious  (with  the 
reciprocal  dative,  and  the  genitive  of  the  object :  as,  34 

bin  mix  ber  ® ad^e  nid)t  hmrx^i) ;  eingebent/  mindful ; 

fal^ig;  capable  of  (it  is  also  joined  with  the  preposition  ju); 
frol()/  glad,  satisfied  (also  with  the  preposition  uber^  and 
the  accusative) ;  ^tcocifi,  informed  of,  aware  of  (also 
with  the  accusative ;  it  generally  occurs  with  the  verb 

werbcn,  to  become,  as,  cr  wurbe  ber  ©cfal^r  [genitive], 

or  bie  ®tfa\^X  [accusative];  OfXOaliyc,  he  perceived  the 
danger);  gewi^^  certain ;  gen)0]|)nt/  accustomed  to;  httlbig/ 
skilled  in,  experienced  in ;  Io6/  free  from,  rid  of;  ma(i)tig/ 
in  possession  of;  mubC/  tired  of:  Q(vAit,  rid  of;  fatt/ 
satiated;  fd^ulbig^  guilty;  i1^zil1^a%  partaking  of;  fiber* 
brfiffig/  tired  with;  t)erb^cl^tig/  suspicious,  suspected; 
toerluffig/  having  forfeited,  or  lost ;  looU/  full  of  (also  with 
IJOn)*  ;  Wertll),  worth,  deserving ;  wfitbig,  worthy 


*  Sometimes  it  seems,  as  if  the  substantive,  dependent 
on  tooU/  remains  in  the  nominative,  after  looU :  as  t)OIllD()n^ 
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2.  The  next  are  followed  by  a  dative  case :  *]Li1c^vi[\i), 
like,  resembling;  angemeffetl/  adapted,  suitable;  attge* 
nel^m,  agreeable;  bcfatint,  known  to;  bequem,  conve- 
nient ;  bange/  anxious,  fearful :  as,  mir  tjl  batlgC/  I  am 
fearful;  befcl()n)erHcl^/  troublesome;  bienllc^/  serviceable; 
^MX&ithox,  formidable;  ^z\)dX^aXti,  obedient;  ^zma%  suited 
to;  getreU/  faithful;  getDOgetl/  inclined  to,  favourable; 
glcid^,  like ;  na^e,  near ;  t)Crwattbt,  related  to ;  Ttfttl^ig, 
necessary;  nufelid^,  useful;  fd^dWic^),  hurtful;  JUtMglic^), 
conducive,  useful:  and  others,  signifying  advantage  or 
disadvantage.  —  Prepositions  may  be  employed  in  many 
instances,  instead  of  the  mere  dative  case,  such  as  fut/  for; 
gegcn,  towards,  against;  JU,  to,  &c 

3.  Those  which  imply  measure,  weight,  age,  value, 
generally  with  a  numeral  preceding,  require  the  accusa- 
tive, and  are  put  after  their  case.  Of  this  kind  are :  lang/ 
long;  breit,  broad;  lS)Od(),  high;  tief,  deep;  grO0,  great; 
f^Wer,  heavy ;  alt,  old ;  WCrtl^,  worth ;  fd^ulbig,  indebted, 
owing.  For  example:  ytlc^n  ^U0  lang/  ten  feet  long; 
JwJlf  ?>funb  fd^tPCt,  weighing  twelve  pounds;  funfjig  3al^t 
alt/  fifty  years  old ;  brei  Scaler  n)ert^/ worth  three  dollars; 
er  iff  biel  ®etb  fd)Ulbtg/  he  owes  a  great  deal  of  money. 
Sang/  joined  in  this  manner,  to  words  denoting  time,  ex- 
presses duration :  as,  jel^tl  ^dfyit  lang,  for  ten  years ;  eine 
3eit  lang/  for  a  time. 


barf  eit,  fuU  of  gratitude,    ^crbcr,  3er jh*  JBU  Ste  ©amml* 

p.  210.      Thus  t>oU  SKut^  (instead  of  gRut]()C6),  full  of 
courage. 
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ObsetvaHons,  1.  The  cardinal  numbers,  and  the  words 
lOiet/  much  or  many,  and  XOtXilQ,  little  or  few,  govern  the 
genitive,  and  are  always  put  after  it.  They  are  fre- 
quently combined  with  the  personal  pronouns  :  as,  unfer 
jWftlf,  twelve  of  us ;  cuer  JWailjfg,  twenty  of  you ;  i^rcr 
(teipig^  thirty  of  them ;  Uttfet  t>iele/  many  of  us ;  if)XCt 
Wenig;  few  of  them.* 

2.  The  word  Alt  has,  in  English,  commonly  the  de- 
finite article  after  it :  as,  All  the  world  —  *KU,  in  German, 
is  without,  the  article :  as,  alle  9BeIt/  all  the  world ;  aQe§ 
@elb/  all  the  money.  There  is  only  one  instance  in  which 
the  article  is  required,  namely,  before  possessive  pronouns, 
when  used  substantively:  as,  aOe  tie  fDtetntgen/  all  my 
friends ;  atled  ba6  UnfrtgC/  all  we  possess.  And  it  may 
stand  before  adjectives  which  are  employed  as  substan- 
tives :  as,  aflfe  bie  ©Utett/  all  the  good  people ;  ailed  baS 
S3ifC/  all  the  evil.  Otherwise  it  is  not  necessary,  except 
when  a  relative  follows,  nor  even  then  always :  as,  adc 

bie  nacl^t]()elltgen  f^olgen  toeldbe  barauS  entflanbett/  all  the 

disadvantageous  consequences  which  arose  from  it  The 
truth  is,  that  in  the  instances  first  adduced,  the  article 
should  not  be  considered  as  belonging  to  aUt,  but  to  the 
possessive  pronouns.  —  %([  sometimes  follows  the  word, 
to  which  it  belongs :  for  example,  bie  ISBepfpiele  aUt,  all 
the  examples:  bie  Xi)VanvX  aUz,  all  the  tears;  t)On  bem 

fibrigen  alien,  of  all  the  rest;  biefeS  alle§,  all  this,  for  ailed 
biefeS ;  bad  ailed/  for  ailed  bad/  all  that.    It  is  always  put 

*  Compare  Paii  I.  Chap.  II.  Sect  4.  V.,  and  Chap.  IIL 
Sect  1.  Obs.  1. 
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after  the  personal  and  relative  pronouns:  as,  XQXX  oXIiZ, 

all  of  us ;  fte  aUC;  all  of  them ;  bie  ^inber,  Yveld^e  ade 

iUjegen  toarett/  the  children  who  all  were  present 

The  Pronoun, 

Rule  /.  —  Pronouns  agree  with  the  substantives  to 
which  they  are  prefixed,  in  gender,  number,  and  case; 
and  the  relative  corresponds  with  the  antecedent  substan- 
tive, to  which  it  belongs,  in  gender  and  number,  the  case 
depending  upon  other  circumstances. 

Rule  IL  — -  The  pronouns  are  put  before  the  substan- 
tives with  which  they  are  joined,  never  after  them. 
This  applies  particularly  to  pronouns  possessive  and  de- 
monstrative. In  SSater  unfet/  our  father,  which  is  the 
beginning  of  the  Lord's  prayer,  it  might  seem,  as  if  the 
possessive  were  put  after  the  substantive,  SSatCt ;  but 
Unfet/  there,  is  the  genitive  plural  of  the  first  personal 
pronoun,  in  imitation  of  the  Greek.*  The  personal  pro- 
nouns are  not  combined  with  substantives,  as  the  others 
are,  but  only  bear  a  reference  to  them,  and,  in  that  re- 
ference, they  answer  to  them  in  number,  and  the  third 
also  in  gender.  This  is  likewise  to  be  observed  of  pro- 
nouns demonstrative  and  interrogative,  when  they  stand 
by  theinselves.  The  connection  between  the  relative  and 
its  antecedent,  is  of  a  similar  description. 

Observations.  —  1.  Speaking  of  any  inanimate  object, 
the  English  use  the  neuter  of  the  third  personal  pronoun, 


♦  See  Part  I.  Chap.  III.  Sect  1.  Obs.  1 
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t<y  all  such  objects  being  considered  as  of  the  neuter 
gender:  the  Germans^  having  three  distinct  genders, 
even  for  lifeless  things,  ^pply  ^^  pronouns  accordingly. 

^ier  ijl  tin  ncuet  ^nt,  here  is  a  new  hat  —  cr  i|l  fe^t  fein, 

(he)  it  is  very  fine;  WO  l^aben  ®U  li)n  gefauft?  where 
did  you  buy  (him)  it?  ^\xt  is  of  the  masculine  gender; 
therefore  the  masculine  pronoun  appertains  to  it     So> 

wie  gefattt  3f^nen  bfcfe  SBittcrung  ?  how  do  you  like  this 

weather?  fie  l\t  fcl&r  Uttangcncl^m,  (she)  it  is  very  un- 
pleasant. The  personal  pronoun  is  in  the  feminine 
gender,  on  account  of  the  substantive.  Sa6  $ferb  gc^t 
red^t  gut,  Cbtt  Z&  ift  JU  J^ifeig,  the  horse  goes  very  well, 
but  it  is  too  hot  The  neuter,  t&,  it  because  ba6  9>fer^  '^ 
of  that  gender. 

2.  The  reciprocal  pronoun,  in  the  dative  case,  fre- 
quently supplies  the  office  of  a  personal  pronoun :  as,  i(^ 
f)abt  mir  bafi  iBef n  toerrenft,  I  have  sprained  my  leg ;  cr 
})at  ^(i)  bctt  ^ate  abgefd^nUtcn,  he  has  cut  Ms  throat 

3.  A  demonstrative  pronoun  is  sometimes  preferred  to 
the  third  personal,  especially  in  the  oblique  cases,  both 
for  the  sake  of  distinction  and  of  sound.  When  a  nearer 
object  is  alluded  to,  btefer  is  put ;  when  a  distant  one, 
jjenet*  J&etfelbe  is  frequently  substituted  for  the  personal 
pronoun,  without  any  particular  modification.  It  is  chiefly 
employed  in  the  genitive  and  dative,  in  speaking  of 
inanimate  objects.  When  assigned  to  persons,  it  occa- 
sionally is  expressive  of  respect    @e{ne  A&ntgli^e  SXU' 

iejliJt  baben  einen  JBefel^l  ctge^en  laffen,  worin  ©iefelbcn 

Ctncn  Sajitag  t)Crorbncn,  his  Royal  Miyesty  has  issued  an 
order,  in  which  (the  same)  he  commands  the  keeping  O' 
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a  fast-day.  ^iefelbetl  gives  to  the  sentence  a  more 
respectable  form  than  tt,  he,  or  ftC/  they,  would  do. 
Hence  this  pronoun  constitutes  a  term  of  address,  for 
@ie/  you ;  and  when  relating  to  individuab  of  high  rank, 
it  b  commonly  attended  with  certain  epithets,  as,  ^oA» 

biefelbeti/  ^hif^iiz^dhtn,  XQerb&d^flbtefelben ;  where  l)oi^, 

high,  l^od^ft/  highest,  allerl^&ci))!/  highest  of  aU,  mark  the 
degree  of  nobility  belonging  to  the  person  addressed. 

4.  It  has  been  observed,  in  the  first  Part,  that  the 
neuter  of  the  third  personal  often  begins  a  sentence,  in 
connection  with  a  noun  of  a  different  gender  and  number. 
For  example :  &  ifl  eln  SRann^  it  is  a  man ;  eS  tfl  eine 
%xau,  it  is  a  woman.  &,  here,  corresponds  with  a 
masculine  and  a  feminine.  However,  the  English  language 
admits  the  same  mode  of  expression  in  these  instances. 
The  peculiarity  of  the  German  appears  in  the  following  : 
&  ftttb  dele  5Dlenfd()ett  ba,  there  are  many  people;   eS 

f  ommt  ber  Ahnx^,  the  king  is  coming ;  eS  ruft  ber  SSater, 

the  father  is  calling ;  eS  fommett  2itntt,  people  are  coming. 
This  frequently  answers  to  the  English  there :  as.  There 
is  a  quarrel  in  the  house,  e6  {ft  eitt  @tre{t  im  «^aufe/  there 
is  a  doubt  among  the  learned,  e$  if!  ein  S^^lf^l  unter  ben 
®elel^rten*  Sometimes  that  way  of  opening  a  sentence 
is  calculated  to  give  it  more  effect,  than  if  the  subject 
itself  were  placed  at  the  head :  for  the  attention  of  the 
hearer  is  raised  by  the  expectation  of  the  word  which  is 
to  follow.  It  is,  therefore,  very  usual  to  convey  a  forcible 
sentim^it  in  the  optative  and  imperative  moods:  for 
instance,  e§  lebe  ber  iS&nig^  long  live  the  king;  e$  fomme 
mtr  i(einer  )U  na^e/  let  no  one  injure  me.    The  neuters  of 
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the  demonstrative  pronouns  are  used  in  a  similar  manner : 

as,  (teS  ifi  mein  ^reunb/  this  is  my  friend;  baS  {tnb 

©olbatetl/  those  are  soldiers. 

5.  The  genitive  case  of  the  demonstrative  pronoun,  bzv, 
biC/  baS/  viz.  bcffen,  bcreil/  bcjfcn,  in  the  singular,  and 
beret  or  betetl/  in  the  plural,  is  put  instead  of  the  third 
possessive,  to  avoid  confusion :  for  example,  SicetO  Kep  bte 

9Rih)erf4)n)orenen  be§  Satilina  in  beffen^^aufe  etgretfett/ 

Cicero  ordered  the  accomplices  of  Catiline  to  be  seized 
in  his  (Catiline's)  house.  Here  beffett  stands  for  feincni/ 
and  prevents,  at  once,  all  misconception ;  as  fetnem/  his, 
might  be  referred  to  Cicero,    ^er  Sonful  toanbte  ft(!^  an 

ben  @enat/  weil  er  auf  beffen  SRutl^  ttantt,  the  consul 

applied  to  the  senate,  because  he  trusted  to  its  (the 
senate's)  courage.  If  it  were  fetnen/  his,  (@enat  being  of 
the  masculine  gender),  it  would  be  uncertain  whether  the 
courage  of  the  consul  or  that  of  the  senate  was  to  be 

understood,  ^it  (Sinn^ol^ner  fiberlie^en  ben  (Snglanbem 
bte  SSertl^eibtgung  bet  @tabt/  n>e{I  fte  Im  %aUt  etneS 
2Cngtif e$  auf  beten  (Sntfd^loffen^eit  ted^neten^  the  inhabit- 
ants resigned  the  defence  of  the  city  to,  the  English, 
because,  in  case  of  an  attack,  they  reckoned  on  their 
resolution;  namely,  the  resolution  of  the  English.  By 
means  of  beten/  it  is  immediately  clear  whose  resolution 
is  meant :  whereas,  if  xfycc,  their,  had  been  employed,  it 
might  relate  to  the  inhabitants  as  well  as  to  the  English.* 


*  This  is  an  advantage  which  the  German  language 
has  over  the  English  and  others.  It  resembles  the 
distinction  which  is  made  in  Latin  between  suus  and  efui. 
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That  genitive,  moreover,  counteracts  the  repetition  of  the 
same  possessive.  It  is  also  common  to  put  it,  instead  of 
the  latter,  in  reference  to  inanimate  objects :  for  example, 

ber  Seinb  l^at  bie  @tabt  erobert  unb  beren  Sinwo^ner 

gejiic^tigt/  the  enemy  has  conquered  the  town,  and 
chastised   its  inhabitants.      ®eren  here  stands  for  the 

possessive   ibte^    £er  menfd)Ii(l^e  Ahtpvc  unb  beffen 

S3erri(!^tungen/  the  human  body  and  its  functions,  ^effett 
instead  of  feine^  As  the  genitive  of  the  third  personal, 
®^,  is  not  usual,  beffen  supplies  the  vacancy :  as,  ii)  bin 

beffen  ibcrbr&fflg,  I  am  tired  of  it. 

6.  The  English  make  use  of  the  pronoun  tkcU,  not 
expressing  the  substantive  to  which  it  refers^  but  under- 
standing :  asy  *'  Have  you  seen  my  house  ?**  "  No ; 
but  I  have  seen  tkcU  of  your  brother."  This  turn  of 
expression  seems  not  to  have  belonged  to  the  German 
idiom,  but  only  to  have  been  introduced  into  it,  from 
foreign  tongues,  of  late  years.  The  Germans  would 
rather  repeat  the  substantive,  and  say :  ^oben  @i6  metn 

J^au^  gefel^en?    9lein;  abet  li)  ^abe  ba§  «^auS  3i)xt^ 

SSruberS  gcfe^icn*  Have  you  seen  my  house  ?  No ;  but 
I  have  seen  the  house  of  your  brother. 

7.  The  manner  in  which  the  two  relative  pronouns, 
n)eld^er  and  bet/  are  used,  has  been  described  in  the  first 
part ;  in  addition  to  which  it  may  here  be  remarked,  that 


though  it  is  not  absolutely  the  same.  The  Swedes, 
Danes,  and  Dutch  avail  themselves  of  a  similar  dis- 
crimination* 
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the  genitive  of  bet  w,  in  general,  preferred  to  that  of 

todi^x :  as,  bet  SRann,  bcffen  ii)  Qtiai)U,  the  man  I 

mentioned ;  ble  (St^Xt,  betetl  er  f 0  tOUtbig  ift,  the  honour  of 

which  he  is  bo  deserving ;  bie  3Stinntx,  bemt  SSetbienfle 

fo  gro^  itnb/  those  men,  whose  merits  are  so  great  ^r 
must  be  made  use  of  when  a  vocative  case  precedes :  as, 

£)  ®on,  bet  bu  aUed  mit  SBeie^eit  tegietefl,  O  God,  who 

govemest  all  things  with  wisdom.  The  repetition  of  the 
personal  pronoun,  which,  in  such  instances,  is  necessary 
after  the  relative  bet/  gives  force  to  the  sentence.  The 
particle  aU  is  sometimes  found  before  XOtldi)tt,  as  a  mere 

expletive ;  bie  %ttmbtn,  at6  rotl6)i  f)itx  angefommen  ftnb/ 

the  strangers  who  have  arrived  here.  Now  and  tiien  it 
may  have  an  explanatory  capacity,  similar  to  the  Latm 
quippe  qui;  but,  generally  speaking,  it  is  superfluous  and 
improper.  The  relative  cannot  be  conveniendy  joined 
with  the  imperative  mood;  it  sounds  uncouth:  for 
example,  totl^t^  ftel^e/  which  see ;  better,  ftel^e  bief/  see 
this. 


SECTION  II. 

VERB     AND     PARTICIPLE. 

Persons  and  Numbers. 

Rule  L  —  The  verb  must  agree  with  the  subject  nomi- 
native, in  number  and  person. 

Observations.  —  1.  When  the  verb  belongs  to  two,  or 
more  substantives,  of  the  singular  number,  it  should  it- 
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self  be  in  the  plural ;  as,  ^a^,  glebe  unb  Stferfud^t  finb 
^eftige  Seibenfd^aften  ber  menfd()U(l^en  @eele;  hatred,  love, 

and  jealousy,  are  violent  passions  of  the  human  souL 
Soiftetimes,  the  verb  stands  in  the  singular,  after  two 
or  more  substantives:  for  example,  SRotb  unb  S3er« 
toufhtng  ^errf4Kt  im  Sanbe,  murder  and  destruction  reign 
in  the  land.  Though  it  would,  in  such  instances,  per- 
haps, be  better  always  to  employ  the  plural,  yet  not  only 
the  custom  of  the  language,  but  grammatical  reason  also, 
justifies  the  singular.  It  is  a  sort  of  elliptical  form ;  the 
verb  should  have  been  repeated  at  every  substantive: 
but  it  is  only  expressed  with  one,  and  to  be  understood 
with  the  other.    It  should  be  thus  supplied,  !D{otb  l^etrfAet 

tm  ianbt,  unb  SSerw&flung  ^errfd^et  im  ianU* 

2.  When  the  subjects  are  of  different  persons,  the  first 
person  is  preferred  to  the  second,  and  the  second  to 
the  third :  consequently,  the  verb  will  be  in  the  first  per- 
son plural,  when  one  of  the  subject  nominatives  is  of  the 
first  person,  and  in  the  second,  if  there  is  a  second,  and 
no  first  personal :  for  example,  id^,  bu  unb  bein  JBruber, 

or,  bu,  bein  SSruber  unb  id^  tooUtn  f)>a%ieren  gel^eu/  you, 

your  brother,  and  I  will  take  a  walk.  SBoUen  is  in  the 
first  person  plural,  because  one  of  the  subjects  (bU/  bein 
Sruber  unb  id^)  happens  to  be  in  the  first  person,  namely, 

icl&»    Hn,  bein  SBruber  unb  beine  ®6jm^zt,  fepb  l^eute 

eingelaben  tOOrbeU/  you,  your  brother,  and  your  sister, 
have  been  invited  to-day.  ©e^b  is  the  second  person  ot 
the  verb,  on  account  of  bU/  the  second  personal  pronoun, 
which  takes  the  lead,  in  the  absence  of  the  first 
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3.  The  verb  is  put  in  the  plural  number,  with  a  sub- 
ject nominative  of  the  singular,  in  titles  of  address :  as, 
Sucre  erceflenj  ()aben  bcfo^lletl/  your  Excellency  has  or- 
dered ;  Suerc  SRaiepdt  gerubcn,  your  Majesty  is  graci- 
ously pleased;  ^xt  ®naben  bemerfen/  your  Lordship 
observes.  In  the  above,  (^bett/  %tOXl;^t(i,  bemerfen/  are  in 
the  plural  number.  Persons  of  title  or  rank  are  some- 
times spoken  of,  in  this  form,  even  when  absent ;  as,  ber 
»^err  iBaron  finb  ^ler  gewefen,  my  Lord  Baron  has  been 
here ;  ber  S^zxt  ®raf  b<iben  e6  mlr  gefagt,  my  Lord  Count 

has  told  me.  This  b,  indeed,  carrying  the  point  of  re- 
spect and  politeness  very  far,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
uncommon. 

Rule  IL  —  The  personal  pronouns  are  always  to  be  ex- 
pressed, unless  some  other  word  is  substituted  for  them. 

Observations,  —  1.  It  is  of  course  understood,  that  when 
a  subject  nominative  accompanies  the  verb,  no  additional 
pronoun  is  wanted.  Therefore,  in  the  third  person,  the 
pronoun  is  not  required,  when  a  substantive,  in  the  no- 
minative case,  is  already  with  the  verb :  for  example,  bet 
9Rann  fcbreibt/  the  man  writes,  where  it  would  be  wrong 
to  say,  ber  SRann  er  fd^etbt/  the  man  he  writes:  one 
nominative  being  sufficient.  In  the  same  manner,  jrhen 
you  address  a  person  with  a  title,  the  second  pronoun 
personal  would  be  superfluous :  as,  3b^e  ®naben  beweifen 
mir  febr  t^iele  ®{xU,  your  Lordship  shows  me  great  kind- 
ness ;  where  the  insertion  of  a  pronoun  after  your  Lord' 
ship  would  be  improper. 

2.  The  imperative  mood  takes  no  pronoun  in  the  second 
person,  except  for  the  sake  of  emphasis  and  distinctioD' 
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But  the  third  person  cannot  be  nsed  without  thepronouny 
not  even  when  it  stands  for  the  second,  in  speaking  to 
any  one*    See  the  Conjugation  of  Verbs. 

3.  When  two  or  more  verbs  of  the  same  person  meet 
together,  one  pronoun,  or  substantive,  may  serve  for 
them  all :  for  example,  xi)  lefe  unb  fd^teibC/  I  read  and 

write ;  ct  lam  ju  mir,  glng  aber  balb  n>f  ebcr  xozq,  he  came 

to  me,  but  soon  went  away  again ;  xoiv  ^ahzn  3f)tt  @tn« 

(abung  tx^cittn,  banfen  fur  Sl^tc  ®ute^  unb  werben  i^nS 
boS  SScrgnfigen  madden,  ©ie  iu  befud^en,  we  have  received 

your  invitation,  thank  you  for  your  kindness,  and  will  do 
ourselves  the  pleasure  of  waiting  upon  you.  In  these 
instances,  the  pronoun  is  only  employed  once,  before 
the  first  verb.  It  is  the  same,  when  a  substantive,  or 
proper  name,  is  joined  to  the  verb :  as,  ber  ^etnb  f  am  unb 
W^tZXU  bad  Sanb/  the  enemy  came,  and  desolated  the 
country. 

TeTuesm 

Here,  a  few  things  only  are  to  be  remarked. 

1.  The  preterimperfect  tense  is,  in  German,  not  com- 
monly employed  to  express  an  action  quite  passed,  and 
unconnected  with  any  other.  For  this  purpose  the  pre- 
terperfect  is,  in  general,  appropriated,  though  the  English 
prefer  the  preterimperfect;  for  example,  ^d)  f)(ibt  ba$ 

nic  flefc^en,  1  never  saw  it ;  ii^  bin  nie  ba  gewefen,  I 
never  was  there ;  finb  ©ic  nie  itt  SSerlln  gewcfen,  were 

you  never  at  Berlin  ?  When  the  action  is  connected  with 
another,  that  happened  at  the  same  time,  or  in  conse- 
quence of  the  former,  the  preterimperfect  is  proper.    2((8 

T 
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xo\x  %\tt  anfameit/  fc^icf ten  n)tr  unfern  S3ebtenten  }fxM, 

when  we  arrived  here,  we  sent  back  our  serrant  We 
arrived  and  sent  backy  are  two  actions  connected  with, 
and  following  out  of,  one  another.  Such  a  connection  of 
actions  is  the  subject  of  historical  narration,  and  is  ex- 
pressed in  French  by  a  distinct  preterite  or  hbtorical 
tense  {Etant  arrivis  nous  renvoydmes  notre  domes- 
tiqtie).  There  is  no  distinction  in  German  between,  I 
praised,  I  did  praise,  and  I  was  praising.     It  always  is, 

iij  lobte*    Thus  we  say,  3d)  f^)ieUc  geficrn  SB^ijl  bei 

meinem  JBtuber,  I  yesterday  played  at  whist  at  my  bro- 
ther's ;  and  ^6)  ft)leltc  SBl^iJi  clU  man  mir  bic  9lac^rid)t 

brad^tC/ 1  was  playing  at  whist  when  news  was  brought  to 
me.  Here  we  use  the  same  tense  for  two  actions  which 
differ,  in  reference  to  the  time  at  which  they  were  per- 
formed^ and  to  the  duration  of  that  time.  Again,  to  say, 
whilst  he  was  playing  we  heard  the  firing  of  a  pistol,  the 
Germans  employ  twice  their  preterimperfect :  SSSd^renb 

feaf  er  ft)iclte,  \)bttin  xoxx  cinen  ^ifiolenSfd)ug  (Tandis 

qu'iljouoit  notis  entendimes  un  coup  de  ptsiolet). 

2.  In  historical  style,  the  present  tense  is  frequently 
substituted  for  the  past  imperfect,  to  enliven  the  repre- 
sentation. This  is  sometimes  done  in  English,  but  more 
seldom  than  in  German. 

3.  The  present  tense  is  occasionally  applied  to  a  future 
action,    ^i)  reife  morgen  ah,  I  (shall)  set  off  to-morrow; 

in  brep  SBod^en  fel^en  @te  mic^  wieber  ffitx,  in  three  weeb 

time  you  (will)  see  me  here  again ;  {db  f  omme  gldc^  VOH* 
ber  I  (will)  come  back  immediately. 
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4.  It  is  proper,  that  an  inaccuracy  should  be  noticed 
ID  this  plaxie,  which  very  often  is  to  be  met  with^  even  in 
respectable  writers.  The  tenses  that  bear  a  reference  to 
one  another  should  correspond,  as  they  do  in  Latin :  but 
this  is  not  always  attended  to.  In  this  instance,  man 
glaubte,  t)ag  C§  wafer  fci^,  they  thouglU  that  it  was  tn^e, 
they  do  not  correspond  in  the  German,  which  is  a  fault ; 
for  glaubte  is  the  preterimperfect,  and  fe^  the  present. 
They  should  both  be  imperfects,  as  they  are  in  English, 

ihmight  —  wax;  thus,  man  glawbte,  t)ap  c§  wafer  ware* 
Another  example :  gr  bcfeauptet  icfe  wdre  ba  gcwefcn,  he 

fMiinJUiina^  that  /  have  been  there.  This  is  again  wrong, 
befeau^tet  being  tiie  present  tense,  and  ware  the  preterim- 
perfect, which  should  be  changed  into  fe^^  in  order  to 
make  it  correspond  with  the  foregoing  present,  befeaupt^t : 
for  I  here  consider  Ware  by  itself,  not  as  it  forms  the 

compound  tense,  wdre  gewefeu:  er  \i^(k\x^iti,  icfe  fe^  ba  ge* 
trefen*  Farther,  @r  fagt,  baburcfe  \(iki  er  bie  ©elegenfeeit 
t)erioren,  eS  wdre  aber  nacfefeer  einem  anbern  getungen,  he 

mys  that  he  has^  by  that  means,  lost  the  opportunity,  but 
that  another  has  afterwards  succeeded  :  \jo!q^  and  wdre  er 
are  at  variance ;  the  latter  should  be  fep* 

The  Moods. 

The  Indicative  and  Imperative  require  no  elucidation. 

Rule  L  —  The  Subjunctive^  or,  as  the  Germans  call  it, 
the  Conjunctive^  is,  or  ought  to  be  used  — 

1.  When  a  state  of  uncertainty  is  implied.  It  is,  there- 
fore, to  be  found  after  some  conjunctions,  which  convey 
that  idea.     Such  are,  wenn,  if;  alS  Wenn,  as  if;  ob,  whe- 
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ther;  bamU/  in  order  that;  baff/  that  But  the  snbjane- 
tive  mood  must  not  be  supposed  to  be  governed  by  those 
conjunctions.  It  solely  depends  upon  the  uncertainty, 
or  doubtfulness,  with  which  the  action  of  the  verb  is 
conceived.  It  appears,  for  instance,  that  the  subjunctive 
follows  after  baf/  when  any  one  of  these  verbs  precedes : 
S3ittcn,  to  beg ;  ratl^en,  to  advise ;  ermal{)ncn,  to  exhort ; 
beforgcn,  to  apprehend ;  furd^ten,  to  fear ;  fd^cfnen,  to  ap- 
pear, to  seem ;  bebmgetl/  to  make  conditions ;  to^nfcbeit; 
to  wish ;  ttoQctl/  to  desire ;  JtDeifeltt;  to  doubt,  &c.  For, 
when  we  heg^  cuivise,  exhort,  apprehend,  fear,  wish,  desire, 
that  a  thing  be  done,  a  degree  of  uncertainty  exists  as 
to  the  event.  On  this  ground,  the  subjunctive  mood  is 
employed  in  German.  This  is  farther  manifest  from  the 
verb  fagett/  to  say,  and  similar  ones,  as,  antaootUti,  to 
answer ;  bz1)CLUpttti,  to  maintain,  &c.  When  that  which 
is  said  or  maintained  remuns  in  our  idea  liable  to  doubt, 
the  subjunctive  should  follow  after  ba§  :   for  example, 

man  fagt  mix,  bap  e§  gcbonnert  l^abc,  they  tell  me  that 

there  has  been  thunder;  unfcr  S^eunb  bt\)aupM,  baf 

bicS  cin  fru4)tbarcS  Sal^r  fepn  wcrbe,  our  friend  maintaios 

that  this  will  be  a  fruitful  year.  Here,  I  am  told  that  some- 
thing has  occurred,  and  a  person  maintains  that  such  and 
such  an  event  will  take  place.  But  in  as  far  as  I  do  not 
regard  these  things  as  perfectly  certain,  and  as  there  may 
be  a  doubt  about  them,  it  is  proper  that  the  notion  should 
be  expressed  in  the  subjunctive  mood.  When,  on  the 
other  hand^  the  idea  is  considered  as  positive  and  nn- 
■questionable,  the  indicative  must  be  made  use  of:  for  in- 
stance, when  a  pei^on  speaks  of  himself:  as,  id)  bebauptC/ 
baf  e§  XOa^t  i%  I  maintain  that  it  is  true.  *  Here,  the  sab- 
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juDCtive  would  be  wrong,  because  the  notion  19  strongly 
affirmative.  If  what  a  person  maintains  were  not  certain, 
in  his  own  conception,  he  should  look  for  another  ex- 
pression, such  as,  IbelievBy  I  think.  34)  XOtX^f  bdf  er  bitS 
®elb  belommen  %at,  I  know  that  he  has  received  the 
money ;  the  indicative,  for  the  same  reason.  -^  The  con- 
junction, toentl/  if,  does  not  require  the  subjunctive  mood 
after  it,  except  when  the  sentence  to  which  it  belongs  is 
connected  with  one  that  contains  a  conditional  future ;  as, 

ic^  tt>urbe  ed  t^iuti;  wenn  ed  m6gli4)  xoiixz,  I  should  do  it, 

if  it  were  possible.  Here,  XOQXZ,  the  verb  belonging  to 
XOtXVX,  is  in  the  subjunctive  mood,  because  the  preceding 
sentence  contains  a  conditional  future,  I  should  do  it.*  — > 
It  is  evident  that  the  subjunctive  rests  upon  the  opinion 
formed  of  the  certainty  or  uncertainty  in  the  action  of 
the  verb.  Hence  it  may  sometimes  be  questionable, 
whether  the  indicative  or  the  subjunctive  be  more  proper; 
and  the  decision  must  be  grounded  on  the  point  of  view 
in  which  the  sentence  is  contemplated.  -*  The  subjunctive 
is  sometimes  unnecessarily  recurred  to,  because  the  con- 
dition, on  which  it  depends,  is  not  always  sufficiently  un- 
derstood. 

2.  The  subjunctive  mood  takes  place  when  ba^  and 

toenn  are  to  be  supplied :  as,  er  glaubt/  e$  fep  nid^t  m(g« 

{{(^^  he  thinks  (that)  it  is  not  possible ;  matt  fagt,  bet 
^aifer  l^abe  griebcn  gcmacfet,  they  say  (that)  the  Em- 
peror has  made  peace.    In  those  examples,  the  indicative 


^  See  Exercises,  p,  122.  note  1, 
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might  also  pass  withoat  censure ;  and  in  general,  there  are 
several  verbs  in  German,  after  which  the  conjunction  ba^ 
may  be  omitted  before  a  dependent  sentence,  whether 
that  sentence  be  expressed  in  the  indicative  or  subjunctive 
mood,  though  the  latter  is  most  frequently  used.  Such 
verbs  are:  anful&ten,  to  allege,  to  quote;  befelj^letl,  to 
order,  to  command ;  be]^au))ten/  to  affirm ;  bemerf ett/  to 
note,  to  observe ;  berid)ten/  to  inform,  to  report ;  erfal^ren, 
to  learn  by  experience,  to  hear ;  ertnneni/  to  remind,  to 
remember ;  erjal^Ien/  to  relate,  to  tell ;  bettf  en,  to  think ; 
XcCxi)  Dun!t/  me  seems,  me  thinks;  e§  \j9X%i,  it  is  said; 
glauben,  to  believe  ;  gcjicl()en,  to  confess ;  lj)Offm,  to  hope; 

j^oreti/  to  hear ;  metnen/  to  mean,  to  suppose ;  melbeit,  to 

notify,  to  announce ;  XMxXz%  to  mark,  to  perceive ;  rub' 
XMXi,,  to  praise,  to  boast;  fagcn,  to  say,  to  tell ;  febert,  to 
see  ;  fcbteiben,  to  write ;  tJCrlangeU,  to  desire,  to  long  for, 
to  demand;  t)ermutbcn/  to  conjecture,  to  presume;  t>er« 
nebmetl/  to  perdeive,  to  understand,  to  learn ;  t)ertunben/ 
to  publish,  to  proclaim ;  t)crftd)etn/  to  assure,  to  protest ; 
t)Orau§fefeen,  to  presuppose;  uberjcugt  fc^n,  to  be  con- 
vinced ;  wdbnen,  to  fancy;  wijten,  to  know  {scire) ;  WDHcn, 
to  be  willing ;  tt)unfcben,  to  wish ;  Jiigebeil/  to  concede, 
to  own. 

£a§  may  likewise  be  omitted  after  a  substantive  de- 
rived  from  any  of  these  verbs,  and  even  in  elliptical  ex- 
pressions, where  such  a  substantive  must  be  understood : 
for  example,  Su^al  xovt  ttidbt  an  bcm  JBJabnc  (from 
SBabnen)  franteln/  xoxx  batten  bad  b&d)fle  fd)on  erftiegen, 

particularly  as  we  do  not  labour  under  the  false  notion 
of  having  alreadv  reached  the  highest  degree  of  per- 
fection ;  cr  fanbte  ju  mir  (ben  85cf ebl/  from  bcfcblcn,  must 
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be  understood)  iij  m&dbte  bem  Sager  mid^  anf4)Ue§en/ 

he  sent  me  tiie  order  to  join  the  camp* 

But  vre  never  employ  the  indicative,  when  the  verb  to 
which  wentl/  ify  is  to  be  supplied,  stands  at  the  very- 
head  of  the  sentence ;  as  in  the  following :  SBdte  \i^  an 
3^rer  ©telle,  were  I  in  your  place,  instead  of,  wcnn  (d)  an 

Sbtcr  ©telle  ware,  if  I  were  in  your  place ;  Iftdtte  er  tiic 

@d^d^e  t)e6  6rofu§,  had  he  the  treasures  of  Crcesus,  for, 
Wenn  er  Die  ©d^dfee  beS  Sr6fu§  ^ktt,  if  he  had  the  trea- 
sures of  Croesus,  Thus,  follte  ftd^  ba§  ereignen,  should 
that  happen ;  fodte  er  nid^t  Fommen/  should  he  «iot  come : 
for,  if  that  should  happen,  if  he  should  not  come.  — - 
Sometimes  the  conjunction  tt>enn/  if  is  to  be  understood 
before  the  present  tense,  though  this  tenso  can,  under 
those  circumstances,  not  be  put  in  the  subjunctive,  but 
must  be  in  the  indicative  mood.     Examples:   S3tfi  bu 

reid)/  fo  fiteb  t)iel;  bill  bu  arm,  fo  gieb  bein  SGBcmge§ 

gerne/  j^thou  art  rich^  give  much;  if  thou  art  poor,  give 

thy  little  cheerfully.   »^6reji  bu  wa§  b6fe§,  baS  fage  nid&t 

nad)«  if  thou  hearest  any  thing  bad,  do  not  repeat  it 
Etchsiasticus. 

4 

3.  It  frequently  stands  in  a  potential  signification,  ex- 
pressing a  wish :  as,  ber  J^tntmel  gebe  e$,  may  heaven 
grant  it :  ®ott  1dZ\iViit,  God  forbid ;  <—  or  a  permission  and 
eoncession :  as,  er  gebe  tDObtn  er  tOOKe,  let  him  go  where 
he  pleases ;  —  or  a  supposition :  as,  e§  wdre  beffer,  wenn 

ft)tr  3bren  fStaVa  befolgt  bdtten,  it  would  be  better,  if  we 
had  followed  your  advice:  bie  granjofen  bdtten  bie 
©d)lacbt  nicbt  9en)cnnen,  xozxvx  fte  nicbt  etne  fo  groge  Ueber* 
xaa6)t  an  Seuten  gei^abt  l^dtten,  the  French  would  not  have 
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gained  the  battle,  if  they  had  not  had  such  superior 
numbers ;  —  surprise,  or  wonder :  ^attt  Ofi  bod^  tlt^t 
geglaubt !  I  could  not  have  thought  it !  * 

Hide  IL  —  The  Infinitive  Mood  occurs  either  wiAout 
the  preposition  }U/  or  with  it 

A.  Without  JU* 

1.  When  it  stands  by  itself,  and  unconnected,  for 
example,  in  a  voeabulary ;  as,  Itcben/  to  love ;  fel^ett;  to 
see. 

2.  When  it  is  in  the  room  of  a  substantive,  either  as 
the  subject,  or  as  the  object :  as,  )Derfpre(!^en  unb  erfMeil 

finb  jwcp  wrfd^iebene  ©ad^en,  to  promise  and  to  fulfil  are 

two  different  things ;  \)a^  nenne  idf  fed^tetl,  that  I  call  to 

fight,  or  fighting;  ba§  i)ci^z  xi}  graufam  loerfa^ren/  that  I 

call  to  act  cruelly,  or  acting  cruelly. 

3.  After  the  verbs  Untizxi,  mJgen,  laffctt,  butfcn, 

foBcn,  WoHen,  mfiffen ;  and  wcrben,  when  it  is  the  auxili- 
ary to  the  future  tense. 

4.  After  the  verbs  j^etfett/  to  bid;  (^elfetl/  to  hdp; 
U\)XZn,  to  teach ;  kxmn,  to  learn ;  l)hx(tn,  to  hear ;  fe^en^ 
to  see ;  ffilj)len,  to  feel.  For  example :  34)  l&lcf  i^n  je^en, 
I  bid  him  go ;  et  l^tlft  ttllX  fd^reibeH/  he  helps  me  to  write, 
that  is,  he  assists  me  in  writing ;  ber  SSatet  Uixt  bdi  Stitib 
lefen,  the  father  teaches  the  child  to  read ;  XOXX  lernetl  tan^ 


^effing,  tic  Subeiii 
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yta,  we  learn  to  dance ;  ii^  ^5re  {te  ftngen/ 1  hear  them 
sing ;  td^  fel()e  il^n  f ommetl/ 1  see  him  come,  or  coming ; 
er  futllte  fetn  £Blut  8d]()ren/  he  felt  his  blood  boil,  or  boil- 
ing.—  After  some  of  those  verbs,  the  English  more 
commonly  use  the  participle;  the  Germans  constantly 
employ  the  infinitive.  Sel^ren  and  lemen  sometimes 
admit  ju  before  the  infinitive  that  follows  them. 

« 

5.  Some  verbs  are  joined,  to  an  infinitive  without  }U; 
in  particular  phrases.     They  are  -^ 

SBIcibetl/  to  remain  —  with  the  infinitive,  it  signifies 
continuance  of  locality ;  as,  er  blctbt  licgCtl/  he  continues 
lying ;  et  Mctbt  jt^etl/  he  continues  sitting,  he  keeps  his 
seat,  he  does  not  move  from  his  seat ;  er  bktbt  flc^^Ctl/  he 
continues  standing.  Thus  with  flecfetl/  to  stick  fast; 
l()angen/  to  hang ;  f  nietl/  to  kneel ;  f  lebetl;  to  adhere,  to. 
stick. 

Sal^reti/  to  go  in  a  carriage,  with  fpafeicren :  as,  id)  falfere 

fpa^ietett/ 1  drive  out  for  exercise,  for  an  airing. 

Stttbctl/  to  find,  is  occasionally  followed  by  the  infini- 
tive, where  the  English  put  the  participle*  @r  fant)  ftc 
fd^laferi/  he  found  them  sleeping,  or  asleep;  id^  funb  baS 
S5u4)  auf  bcm  SCifd^e  liegcn,  I  found  the  book  lying  upon 
the  table.  The  participle  might  here  be  used,  even  in 
German. 

®i\^tXi,  to  go ;  as,  id^  gel^^  fpa^ieten^  I  take  a  walk ;  er 
gel^t  f(i()lafen/  he  goes  to  sleep,  that  is,  he  goes  to  bed ; 
and  with  some  other  verbs. 

^abett/  to  have,  in  these,  and  similar  phrases :  er  l^at 
gut  reifcti/  he  has  good  travelling,  it  is  easy  for  him  to 

travd;  Sie  l^aben  gut  fpred^eu/  you  have  fine  talkbg;  tpir 
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^cbtn  ®elb  auf  Binfen  fiebetl/  we  have  money  standing 
out  on  interest. 

@ic|)  legen,  to  lay  one's  self  down,  with  fdfiaUti,  to  sleep ; 
aS)  i^  lege  mt^  [(j^lafetl/ 1  lay  myself  down  to  sleep. 

9)ta(i)etl/  when  it  signifies  to  cause,  to  occasion :  as,  et 

mai^t  mii^  lai)tn,  he  makes  me  laugh;  er  macbt  mic^ 

toeinett;  he  makes  me  cry. 

-    fStziUn,  to  ride  on  horseback,  with  fpa^ieren ;   as,  0} 

relte  ft)a^icren,  I  take  a  ride. 

Xi}\xn,  to  do,  with  nid)tS/  and  al§/  after  it :  as,  bie  Jrau 
tlS^Ut  nid^tS  M  ianUn,  the  woman  does  nothing  but 
quarrel ;  bet  fOtann  tbut  ni4)t§  al6  fc^eltett;  the  man  does 
nothing  but  scold. 

B.  The  Infinitive  with  the  preposition  ju,  to,  before  it : 

1.  After  nouns,  when,  in  English,  either  to  with  the 
infinitive,  or  o/*  with  the  participle,  is  used :  for  example, 
after  a  substantive,  Sufi  JU  fptelen/  an  inclination  to  play ; 
baS  SSergnugen  @ie  JU  ftf)Zn,  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you; 
bcr  SBunfd^  gelobt  JU  WCrben,  the  wish  of  being  praised  :— 

after  an  adjective,  ic^  war  fro]()  meinen  greunb  wicbcr  ju 

^zi)tn,  I  was  happy  to  see  my  friend  again ;  neugtertj  JU 

wiffen,  curious  to  know ;  begierifi  ju  erfal&ren,  anxious  to 

be  informed. 

2.  After  verbs,  when  purpose  and  design  are  inti- 
mated. ^  gtng  JU  bem  ^annt,  xfym  bie  @a6)z,  toorju  jteOm 

unb  mit  ifyxt  baruber  JU  ^pxzijtn,  I  went  to  the  man,  to  re- 
present, the  thing,  to  him,,  and  to  converse  with  him  about 
it.  '  And  here  the  participle  uxtl  is  frequently  joined  with 
^U/  which  expresses    the  design   still  more  distioetly. 
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Stebet  bte  Xugenb;  urn  gl&dlic^  gu  fepn/  love  virtue  (for) 

to  be  happy. 

3.  After  the  following,  and  verbs  of  a  similar  signi- 
fication :  (jnf angen,  to  begin ;  auf^Jren,  to  cease ;  befe()» 

Icn,  to  command;  bitten,  to  beg;  erwatten,  to  expect ; 
|)Off en,  to  hope ;  furd^ten,  to  fear ;    brol()en,  to  threaten ; 

pflegcn,  to  be  wont ;  be]^au^)ten,  to  maintain ;  ertennen,  to 

acknowledge,  with  the  infinitive  in  the  preterite  tense : 

as,  er  erfennt  ftd^  getrrt  gu  ^aben,  he  acknowledges  to 

have  been  mistaken ;  befennen,  to.  confess,  with  the  infi- 
nitive preterite,  as,  er  bef etint  baS  ®elb  er](^tten  ju  l^a* 

ben,  he  confesses  to  have  received  the  money ;  fd^inen,  to 
appear,  to  seem  ;  wfi^fd^n,  to  wish ;  t)erlan9en,  to  desire ; 

eriauben,  to  permit ;  gejlatten,  to  allow ;  t)erbienen,  to  de- 
serve ;  wagen,  to  venture ;  ^aben,  to  have :  as,  \i^  ]()abe 
3^nen  etn)a§  gU  fagen,  I  have  something  to  tell  you ;  feptt, 
to  be :  as,  eS  iji  JU  furd^ten,  it  is  to  be  feared  ;  toiffen,  to 
know  how :  as,  er  Yoei^  e6  gu  madden,  he  knows  how  to  do 
it ;  and  these  verbs,  l^elfen,  nu^en,  frommen/  vhen  they 
signify  to  be  of  use^  to  answer  a  purpose. 

4.  The  preposition  ol^ne,  without,  and  ffatt  or  anjlatt, 
inste&d  of,  require  gu  before  the  infinitive.  The  English 
construe  them  with  the  participle  x  as,  ol^ne  gU  tviffen/  with- 
out knowing,  Fr.  aana  tavoir;  flatt  gU  fc^lafen,  instead  of 
sleeping ;  anjlatt  )U  fd^reiben,  instead  of  writing.* 

In  English,  the  infinitive,  with  to^  is  put  after  some 
verbs,  where  the  Germans  prefer  the  conjunction  baf , 


•  See  Exercises^  p.  249.  nate  2, 
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< 

with  the  indicative  or  subjunctive*    For  example :  I  knew 

him  to  be  the  man,  td^  xoxi^Xz,  baf  er  bet  SRaun  XOOX ;  they 
thought  me  to  be  mistaken,  fie  ba(^ten,  ba^  id^  mi(^  trtte ; 
he  believed  it  to  be  true,  er  glaubte,  bap  e*  wa^r  xooxz*  - 
The  infinitive,  with  to,  is  also  employed  by  the  Englififa^ 
after  words  which  form  indirect  questions,  such  as,  when, 
where,  /law,  which,  what,  whose,  whom,  when  certain 
verbs,  such  as,  to  know,  to  tell,  to  he  told,  and  the  like, 
precede.  For  example :  ^ou  know  how  to  write ;  I  will 
tell  you  wliot  to  do  ;  teach  me  what  to  say.  In  German, 
the  indicative,  or  subjunctive  of  some  assisting  verb,  such 
as  ntuf/  foQ/  must,  ought,  shall,  is  to  be  made  use  of; 

as,  ©ie  wijfen,  wie  ©fe  eS  fci[)reibett  mujfen,  you  know 

how  you  must  write  it;  id^  XoVi  S^nen  fagen,  XOC&  @te 
tl^un  mfiffen;  I  will  tell  you  what  you  must  do;  le^ren 
@ie  mic^/  xocA  tc^  fagen  foQ/  teach  me  what  I  am  to  say. 

The  Auxiliary. 

When  the  same  auxiliary  belongs  to  more  than  one 
verb,  it  need  only  be  once  employed :  as,  xi)  j^abe  C^  gC« 
l)bxt  unb  gefe()en/  I  have  heard  and  seen  it ;   wit  l^abcn 

gef^ieben,  gelefen  unb  gefipt oc^en,  we  have  written,  read, 
and  talked ;  bet  Mnx^  n>itb  von  feinen  Untet%nen  geliebt 

unb  geel^tt,  the  king  is  beloved  and  honoured  by  his  sub- 
jects. It  would  encumber  the  sentences,  to  have  the 
auxiliary  more  than  once  in  those  several  examples. 
The  EngUsh  coincides  in  this  with  the  German  language. 
But  the  latter  owns  a  peculiarity,  with  which  many  other 
tongues  are  not  acquainted ;  namely,  that  the  first  and 
second  auxiliary,  when  placed  at  the  end  of  a  sentence^ 
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which  is  dependent  upon  an  antecedent  one,  may  be 
omitted  if  there  be  a  conjunction  or  pronoun  relative  which 
connects  the  two  sentences.    For  instance,  metn  S^^^unt) 

l^at  mix  gefaflt,  bafi  er  S^ren  iBrief  gelcfcn,  my  friend 

has  told  me,  that  he  has  read  your  letter*  After  gelefett/ 
the  auxiliary,  "fyait,  or  1)atf  is  to  be  understood.  It  would 
have  been  fully  as  well  if  it  had  been  expressed,  though 
sometimes  the  omission  has  a  good  effect,  by  preventing 
the  monotonous  repetition  of  the  same  auxiliary  word.^ 
The  third  auxiliary,  wcrben^  though  placed  at  the  end, 
can  hardly  ever  be  left  out. 

7%«  Verb  governing  Cases  of  Declension. 

Ruk  L —  The  Nominative  case,  as  the  object  is  re- 
quired. 

L  By  the  following  verbs:  fei^n,  to  be;  n)erben/  to 
become ;  blCtbeH/  to  remain ;  l^et^en,  to  be  called,  to  bear 
a  name ;  fc|)einen/  to  seem.  Examples :  ^rtebrtd^  XOax  etn 
grower  A6ntg/  Frederick  was  a  great  king ;  mem  SBrubet 
if!  (Solbat  geworben/  my  brother  is  become  a  soldier  ;  er 

bletbt  etn  Sbot/  xoiz  er  immer  roar,  he  remuns  a  silly  man, 
OS  he  always  was ;  biefer  SRenfcl^  l^ei^t  ber  Cberfle,  this  man 

is  called  the  colonel ;  eS  fi)Z\nt  etn  gttter  ^lon,  it  seems  a 
good  plan.  The  nouns,  after  the  verbs,  are  here  all  in 
the  nominative  case. 

2.  By  the  passive  voice  of  such  verbs,  as,  in  the  ac^ 
tive,  govern  a  double  accusative :  for  instance,  Stennetti 

<■       I  >■   ii  11      I     1 1.     ■  ■  »s 

*  The  Swedes  use  a  similar  freedom. 
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to  call,  to  name :  er  wirb  eitt  zi)x\i6)tx  Wtann  genannt,  he 

18  called  an  honest  man ;  ^ifdUXi,  to  abuse :  er  toirb  ettt 
SBetruger  gef4)olten,  he  is  abused  as  a  cheat :  fd)im))fen, 
to  insult  by  opprobrious  appellations:  er  XO\XXt>C  tint 
^tmmt  ilt^diitnpft,  he  was  insulted  as  a  coward.  Some 
Verbs  occur,  in  English,  with  two  accusatives  in  the 
active,  and  two  nominatives  (namely,  one  as  the  subject 
before,  and  the  other  as  the  object  after,  the  verb)  in 
the  passive  voice,  where,  in  German,  the  second  case 
is  construed  with  a  preposition.  Such  are  the  verbs, 
to  appoint,  to  choose^  to  declare^  and  the  like:  for  ex* 
ample,  cr  tfl  i\xm  doctor  gemad^t  tDOrbett/  he  is  made  a 
doctor ;  er  ifl  jum  3lid)ter  ernannt  worben,  he  has  been 
appointed  a  judge ;  cr  wurbe  fur  einen  ©pifebubcn  erllart, 
he  was  declared  a  thief.  Here  the  prepositions  )U  and 
fur  are  required,  while  in  English  the  nominative  case  is 
sufficient. 

3.  The  reflective  verbs  are  followed  by  a  nominative, 
after  alS  or  xoit,  as  :  for  instance,  er  betrdgt  jtc^  toie  etn 
red)tfc^affener  3Rann,  he  conducts  himself  as  an  honest 

man ;  er  jct^net  fii)  aU  ein  guter  @oIbat  au^,  he  dis- 
tinguishes himself  as  a  good  soldier.  But  it  must  be  ob- 
served, that  this  nominative  case  is  not  governed  by  the 
reflective  verb.      That  phrase  is  elliptical,  and  at  full 

length  would  be,  er  betrdgt  fid),  wle  eiri  reci[)tf(^affettcr 

SRann  ftd^  betrdgt^  he  conducts  himself,  as  an  honest  man 

Conducts  himself;  er  jeid^tiet  ftc^  a\xi,  al$  ein  guter ®oM 

fic^  an^ltUintt,  he  distingubbes  himself,  as  a  good  soldier 
distinguishes  himself.  The  circumstances  are  the  same 
after  verbs  which  aiae  not  reflective :  as,  ber  itnabef^reiU 
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XOit  tin  VStawn,  the  boy  writes  as  a  man ;   for  bet  Stnahc 

fc^reibt/  toie  ein  SRann  fc^reibt,  the  boj  writes  as  a  man 

writes. 

Rtde  II. —  The  Genitive  case^  governed  — 

1.  By  the  verbs  anKaojeti/  to  accuse  of;  beburfen,  to 

be  in  need  of  (sometimes,  it  is  construed  with  the  ac* 
cusative  case)  ;  befdb^Ibtgen/  to  accuse  of,  to  charge  with ; 
berauben,  to  rob;  uberbeben,  to  disburden,  to  free  from; 
Wurbigen,  to  deign,  to  think  worthy  of.  The  thing  that 
we  are  accused  of,  in  need  of,  charged  with,  robbed  of, 
freed  from,  thought  worthy  of,  is  put  in  the  genitive  case : 

for  example,  jemanbctt  bed  !!Rorbe§  an!(agen,  to  accuse  a 
person  of  murder;  icmaitbcn  ber  fBcrrdtberei^  befc^ulbigcn/ 

to  charge  a  person  with  treachery ;  jcmattbClt  feincS  SScr* 
mJgcnS  berauben,  to  rob  a  person  of  his  fortune ;  iematt^ 
ben  ber  SSul^e  Aberbebetl/  to  free  a  person  from  the  trouble ; 

lemanben  greyer  (Siftt  todrbigen/  to  think  a  person  worthy 

of  a  great  honour. 

2.  The  following  take  the  genitive  case  of  the  thing, 
and  the  accusative  of  the  person ;  but  they  may  also  be 
placed  in  some  other  construction :   StttblS^eit/  to  strip ; 

entlajleti/  to  dismiss ;  entlabeti/  to  disburden ;  entlebtgeH/ 

to  free  from,  to  acquit,  to  disencumber ;  entfel^etl/  to  dis- 
place ;  uberf&b^^n,  to  convict ;  fibcr5eU9en,  to  convince ; 
t)eritd^ern/  to  assure ;  t)em)e{fen/  to  banish.     For  example : 

eitien  fSRann  fefneS  3Cmte9  entfefeen,  to  discharge  a  man 

from  his  office ;  {t(b  eitier  Safl  entkbtgetl/  to  disencumber 

one's  self  of  a  burden ;  ben  @^idbigen  feine$  $Berbted)en$ 

hbtsfixixtn,  to  convict  the  guilty  person  of  his  crime ;  idb 
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Derftd^ere  bid^  meiner  S^^unbfd^aft/  I  assure  thee  of  wy 

friendship.  Those  beginning  with  tat  and  uber  may  be 
construed  with  the  preposition  t)On/  and  the  datiye  fol« 

lowing :  as,  |emanben  t)on  feiner  Safi  entlaben,  to  free  a 
person  from  his  burden ;  jjemanben  t)on  feinem  Dienfle 

entlajfett/  to  dismiss  a  person  from  his  office ;  iemanben 

t)on  feinem  3n:tl&ume  uberjeugen,  to  convince  a  person  of 

his  error.  SSer{t(i^etn  may  be  joined  with  the  dative  of 
the  person  and  the  accusative  of  the  thing :  as,  ic^  t^ec* 
fic^ere  eS  bit/ 1  assure  it  (to)  you.  Serflcbem  is  likewise 
combined  with  the  proposition  Y)cn :  as,  ic|)  bin  ))0n  bet 

©ad^e  ^)erji(lbert,  I  am  assured  of  the  thing. — S5ele&rcn 

has  the  genitive  of  the  thing,  in  the  expression,  jemanben 
eined  beffern  belel^ren/  to  inform  a  person  of  what  is  better, 
to  set  him  right    But  commonly  t)On  is  made  use  of; 

Sr  l^at  mi4)  t)on  ber  ©ad^e  bele]()ttf 

S.  The  following  verbs  govern  either  the  genitive,  or 
the  accusative  —  the  former  being  more  usual  in  some  of 
them,  and  the  latter  in  others :  di^ttXi,  to  mind,  to  care 

about ;  bebutfen,  to  want ;  bege^reu,  to  desire ;  entbe^rcn/ 

to  want,  to  do  without ;  txXoiA^Xizn,  to  mention  ;  0/txAt^ta, 
to  enjoy;  pflegetl/  to  foster,  to  take  care  of;  fc^oncn^  to 

spare ;  [gotten,  to  mock ;  loergeffen^  to  forget ;  warten,  to 

attend  to,  to  take  care  of:  as,  feined  3Cmte$  VOOtiVX,  to  at- 
tend to  one's  office. — ©ebenfett/  to  remember,  to  think  of, 
may  have  the  genitive  after  it,  or  the  preposition  ax^t  ^^^ 
the  accusative. 

^.  Several  reflective  verbs  are  construed  with  the  genitiTe 

case  of  the  thing.  Such  are :  ftd^  (efnet  ®ad^)  anne^imen, 

to  interest  one's  self  in  ft  thing ;  ftd^)  bebenf est/  to  con* 
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sider;  (td^^  beftntien,  to  think  upon;  ft(^  bebtencil/  to  make 

use  of ;  (td^  begeben,  to  resign,  to  give  up ;  {tcb  bema^y 

ttgen/  ^6)  bemeifieni/  to  make  one's  self  master  of  a  thing, 
to  gain  possession  of  it ;  {t(^  entj^altetl/  to  abstain ;  fid^ 
cntf(!^Iagen/  to  get  rid  of  a  thing ;  ft^)  entfinneH/  to  re- 
collect ;  ft(j[)  erbarmetl/  to  have  mercy,  to  have  compassion ; 
{t(^  erinnem,  to  remember;  fid^  emel^ren;  to  resist;  ftd(^ 
freuen,  to  rejoice  in,  to  enjoy;  fid^  ru^men,  to  boast  of; 

fic^  fdbamen/  to  be  ashamed ;  ftd^  unUrfangen/  unteminben, 

to  venture  on,  to  undertake ;  ftd^  toerfeb^t,  to  be  aware  of; 
ftd^  toeigeni/  to  refuse.*  Add  some  impersonals:  e5 
gereut  mi^,  I  repent;  mid^  jjammert/ 1  pity,  am  sorry  for; 

e$  t>erlangt  micb/  I  desire;  e8  loerlcbnt  {td^  mini  (bet 

WtixY^i),  it  is  not  worth  (the  while).  Many  of  these  verbs 
also  admit  other  cases  and  prepositions. 

5.  The  verb  feptt/  to  be,  has  the  genitive  case  after  it, 
in  some  phrases ;  as^  bet  SRetnung  r<^pn/  to  be  of  opinion ; 

SSorl(^aben$  fepU/  to  intend ;  9Bf llen^  fepn/  to  purpose. 

The  combination  of  the  genitive  case  with  verbs,  was 
formerly  more  frequent  than  it  is  at  the  present  day. 
It  is  found  in  old  writings,  after  many  verbs  which  are 
now  joined  to  other  cases,  or  followed  by  prepositions. 
For  instance,  to  express  a  part  of  a  thing,  the  mere  ge- 
nitive was  put,  where  a  preposition  is  now  employed :  as, 

i^  be$  S3rcted/  eat  of  the  bread;  trin!e  beS  SBeineS,  drink 
of  the  wine;  nimm  bed  ©etreibeS/  take  of  the  com.    In 


*  The  reflective  or  reciprocal  pronoun,  in  most  of 
these  verbs,  is  in  the  accusative  case. 
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modern  language,  it  would  be :  ig  t)On  bem  StOtC/  trinle 

toon  bem  SBeine*^ 


Rtde  III.  —  T7te  DaHve  case  after  the  verb. 

1.  After  transitive  verbs  which,  at  the  same  time, 
govern  the  accusative.  The  accusative  is  then  called  the 
case  of  the  thing,  and  the  dative,  the  case  of  the  person : 

for  example,  gcben  @ie  bcm  SRanne  baS  ^\xi^,  give  the 

book  to  the  man.  S)em  SRatine  is  the  dative  case  of  the 
person,  and  baS  f&yxi^,  the  accusative  of  the  thing.— The 
following  transitives  take  the  dative  of  the  person :  gebctl/ 
to  give ;  ncl^men,  to  take  from  a  person ;  fagen^  to  say,  to 
tell;  crid^lcn,  to  tell,  to  relate;  antwortcn,  to  answer; 

bringen,  to  bring ;  bcfel)len,  to  command ;  bcja^Ien,  to  pay  J 
f ojien,  to  cost ;  bictcn,  to  offer ;  Icil&cn,  to  lend ;  glaubcn, 

to  believe ;  gonncU/  not  to  envy,  not  to  grudge ;  flagctl, 
to  complain  of,  to  state  in  the  form  of  complaint ;  liefem^ 
to  furnish ;  leiftett/  to  shbw,  to  render :  as,  ^ettjle  leijien/ 
to  render  services ;  ctlafTcn,  to  remit ;  eWiebcrtl,  to  return, 
to  give  in  turn,  to  reply  ;  gcbleten,  to  command ;  gclobciV 

to  vow;  erlaubcn,  to  permit;  gejlattcn,  to  allow;  witer* 

tat^cn,  to  dissuade  from.     Add  verbs  compounded  with 

db !  abbitten,  to  beg  pardon,  cinem  einen  ge^Icr  abbitten, 

to  beg  pardon  of  a  person  for  a  fault ;  abforbctlt/  to  de- 
mand from;    abjwingcn,  to   force  from;   abtat^CIt,  to 


♦  Voss.  Odyssee,  1. 113.    ginige  mifd)tcn  beS  SBcinrt, 

some  mixed  of  the  wine.    This  is  an  imitation,  of  the  an- 
cient construction.    . 
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dissuade;  abf^Iagetl/  to  refuse;  aifpredben/  to  give  sen- 
tence against  a  person,  to  deny ;  ctncm  ttCOd^  abfpte^en ; 

abfaufett/  to  buy  of.  Some  with  an :  anbietett/  to  offer: 
antat^cn,  to  advise;  anbeuten,  to  signify;  anWd^tcn,  to 

attribute ;  dXiffiX^iXl,  to  announce ;  and  others.  Some 
with  bci  :  beibtingm,  to  impart;  beilcgcn,  to  attribute; 

beimeffeii/  to  impute.   Some  with  ent :  entret§en,  to  snatch 

away  ;  ctltjic^^en,  to  take  away,  &c*  With  Wlbet :  Wlbcr* 
tatj^eil/  to  dissuade.  Subjoin  lastly  the  reflective  verbs, 
ftC^  anmafien/  to  claim ;  to  pretend  to ;  ftc^  einbilbeii/  to 
fancy,  to  imagine.    Examples :  \i)  ma^t  xaxx  ben  %\tzl  an, 

I  pretend  to  the  title :  iij  bilbe  xm  ben  Umjlanb  ein,  I 

imagine  the  circumstance. 

2.  After  verbs  intransitive :  as,  anl^an^en,  to  adhere  to ; 

anliegen;  to  apply  to,  to  solicit ;  gel^oren  and  ax^^z^hxtxif 

to  belong  to;  begegnen,  to  meet,  to  happen  to;  befom* 
men,  to  agree  with,  said  of  things  that  refer  to  health 
and  constitution ;  for  instance,  of  eating  and  drinking ;  be« 
t>Orjlel)en,  to  impend ;  beifaUen/  to  agree  with  a  person  in 
opinion ;  beifommen,  to  come  near,  to  get  at;  beipflid^ten, 
to  coincide  with  in  opinion ;  beiflel^en,  to  assist ;  banf en, 
to  thank;  bicnen,  to  serve;  broken;  to  threaten;   ent* 

fliel&en;  entgel^en,  to  escape ;  entfprec^en,  to  answer  to,  to 

correspond  to ;  and  other  compounds  with  ent ;  einfallen, 
to  occur  to  the  mind  or  memory ;  einlcui^ten,  to  be  clear, 
to  be  evident,  to  appear ;  folgen,  to  follow ;  fr6l)nen,  to  do 

service  -without  pay ;  9ebul)ren,  to  be  due ;  gebeil^en,  to 

succeed,  to  prosper ;  geborcfeen^  to  obey ;  gef alien,  to  please ; 
•  See  Part  I.  Chap.  IV.  Sect.  ?•  Obs.  3. 
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geratl(ien,  gdingen,  to  be  successful;  glei^eti/  to  be  like; 
gesfemen,  to  become,  to  befit ;  j^^elfetl/  to  help ;  nu^ett,  to 
be  useful,  to  be  of  use ;  obliegen  (eincr  ©acl^e),  to  apply 

one's  self  to  a  thing  —  also  (as  an  impersonal)  to  be  in- 
cumbent upon;  unterltegett/  to  succumb,  to  be  worsted; 

fc^^en,  to  hurt ;  fc^dnen,  to  seem ;  fc^mcicfteln,  to  flat- 
ter; {leuent/  to  check,  to  restrain;  tro^ett/  to  bid  defi- 
ance; we^ren,  to  check;  mic^en,  CivAxo^\ii^n,  to  give 

way,  to  yield;  fid)  Wiberfcfecn,  to  oppose,  to  resist;  X0\* 
bCtjlc^)<n,  to  resist;  WO^IWOUeU,  to  wish  well;  jufflllen, 
to  fall  to;  iU^5ren/  to  listen  to,  to  hear;  juge^&ren^  to 
belong  to ;  jufommetl/  to  become,  to  be  suitable,  to  belong 
to,  to  be  due ;  jurcbett^  to  speak  to,  to  exhort ;  and  other 
compounds  with  }U»  And  these  impersonals:  eS  O^Itd 
mix,  it  misgives  me,  I  foresee ;  C§  hAxiit,  it  pleases ;  e§ 
gebrid^t,  it  is  wanting;   e$  graut  mir,  I  am  fearful;  C§ 

ttmxat  mir,  I  dream ;  e8  f^wfnbclt  mf r^  I  am  giddy ;  c§ 
fc^aubett  mir,  I  shudder;  e$  tjerfd^ldgt  mir  nic^tS/  it 

makes  no  difference  to  met 

3.  Some  verbs  admit  both  the  dative  and  the  accu- 
sative :  anf  ommcn,  to  come  upon — mf r,  or  mi^  f ommt 

gurd^t  an,  fear  comes  upon  me ;  mir,  or  mic^  bduc^t,  it 
seems  to  me ;  mir,  or  mid^  bltndFt,  it  seems  to  me  (the 
accusative  is  more  usual);  e§  fct)mer)t  mtd^,  it  pains  me; 
mir  elelt,  I  loathe,  ^ei^en,  to  bid,  to  desire,  occurs  with 
the  dative  of  the  person  and  the  accusative  of  the  thing 
— SBer  l^at  bir  baS  gel[)e{f  en  ?  who  desired  you  to  do  that  ? 
but  the  person  may  also  be  put  in  the  accusative,  er  bic§ 
mid^  l^ereinlommen,  he  bade  me  come  in.  The  same  is 
to  1)0  said  of  le^ren,  to  teach,  which  either  is  followed  by 
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two  accusatives,  one  of  the  thing  and  the  other  of  the 
person,  or  by  the  dative  of  the  person  and  the  accosative 
of  the  thing.  I  think  the  latter  more  proper  with  a  sub- 
stantive, and  the  former  with  an  infinitive :  er  Xi^xt  mil 
bie  IBaufunjl/  he  instructs  me  in  architecture;  tx  k^tt 
micfe  fc^reibcn,  he  teaches  me  writing. 

4.  The  dative  expreisses  advantage  or  disadvantage, 
and  answers  to  the  English  prepositions  to  and  far :  as, 

bir  fd^einet  bie  @onne,  for  thee  the  sun  shines ;  bit  (ad^en 
bie  Selber,  to  thee  the  fields  smile ;  bit  ^eulett  bie  SBinbe/ 

to  thee  (against  thee)  the  winds  howl. 

Rtde  IV.  —  The  Accusative  is  required  after  verbs 
transitive. 

These  verbs  imply  an  action  passing  over  to  an  object  • ' 
as,  I  love  my  country.    I  love  is  the  verb  transitive,  the 
action  of  which  passes  over  to  an  object,  m^  "country. 

That  verbs  neuter  may  be  transformed  into  transitives, 
and  govern  an  accusative,  has  been  noticed  upon  a  former 

occasion  •:  as,  einett  guten  «Kampf  Idmpfen,  to  fight  a 

good  fight ;  where  f dmpfen  is  joictod  with  the  accusative, 
though  it  is  generally  used  without  any  case. 

There  are  verbs  that  take  a  double  accusative;  as, 

H^ei^eti/  to  call;  nennen>  to  name;  fd^elten,  to  abuse; 

fd^ipfen,  to  call  by  an  opprobrious  name.    For  example : 

id^  l[^etf  e/  nenne;  il^n  einen  ^elbeny  I  call  him  a  hero :  er 
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fd^alt;  fd^lmpfte  i^n  cinen  ©etrfiger,  he  called  him  a  cheat. 

To  which  may  be  added  fragen,  to  ask,  as,  etnett  ettoa^ 
frageit;  to  ask  a  person  something ;  but  here  it  is  better  to 
make  use  of  a  preposition,  as,  etnett  unt  ehvaS  frageti;  to 
ask  a  person  about  something. 

The  Participle, 

The  most  essential  points  concerning  the  participle, 
have  been  anticipated  in  the  First  Part.  —  Besides  its 
connection  with  the  verb,  the  participle  is,  in  the  syntaxi 
liable  to  the  rules  of  the  adjective.  —  The  preterite  is 
combined  in  a  particular  way  with  the  verbs  woDcn/ 

]f)aicn,  and  wfjTen :  as,  \i%  wottte  ©ie  geftagt  l^abcn,  I 

would  have  you  asked,  that  is  to  say,  I  should  wish  to  ask 
you ;  id)  WOUtC  @ie  gcbeten  ^abcn,  I  would  have  you  re- 
quested, that  is,  I  would  request  you :  btcfeS  SScrbred^cn 
wotten  wfr  gca{)nbet  wiJTen,  we  would  know  this  crime 
punished,  that  is,  we  wish  to  have  it  punished;  er  wiB 

nid)ts  t)Ott  ber  ©ad^e  gcfagt  wijTen,  he  does  not  wish  to 

liave  any  thing  said  about  the  matter.  —With  the  pre- 
terite participle  an  absolute  accusative  case  may  be  com- 
bined :  as,  f cincn  auSgcnommcn,  no  one  excepted. 

There  are  some  participles,  which  may  be  said  to  re- 
present pronouns,  having  a  demonstrative  significatioD. 
Of  this  description  are !  befagt/  aforesaid ;  gebac^t/  cr- 
XoiijXd,  aforementioned;  genattnt/  aforenamed;  fotgctlb/ 
the  following.* 


Compare  Part  I.  Chap.  II.  Sect.  4.  Obs.  2. 
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SECTION  III. 

OP    THE   PREPOSITION,   CONJUNCTION,   AND 

INTERJECTION. 

This  section  furnishes  only  a  few  short  observations. 

Of  the  Prq)osition. 

When  the  same  preposition  belongs  to  more  than  one 
noun,  it  need  only  be  once  expressed :  as,  t)bn  metnem 

SSater,  mcincm  SBrubcr  unt)  mcincr  ©dt)n)cjlcr,  from  my 

father^  my  brother,  and  my  sister. 

Of  the  Conjunction. 

The  subjunctive  mood  follows  after  some  conjunctions ; 
yet  it  is  not  governed  by  them,  as  sometimes  is  errone- 
ously conceived,  but  depends  upon  other  grounds,  which 
have  been  fully  explained  above.* 

Of  the  Interjection. 

The  inteijection  stands  quite  by  itself:  it  neither  is 
governed  by,  nor  governs,  any  other  part  of  speech. 
Therefore,  the  nominative  and  vocative^  being  independ- 
ent cases,  that  is,  such  as  are  not  governed  by  a  pre- 
ceding word,  are  most  proper  after  interjections.  %ii  I 
ic^  unglucflid^er  9){enf^ !  ah  I  I  unhappy  mortal !  @9 !  bet 

•   See  Part  II.  Chap.  I.  Sect  2.    The  Moods. 
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©d^alf !  ah  I  the  rogue  I  D !  wa«  fur  cf  n  ©d^cufal !  Oh  f 
what  a  horrible  object !  %^ !  lieber  S^^unb !  ah  I  beloved 
friend  I  £) !  tl^euerfier  JBater !  O I  dearest  father  I 

The  genitive  ease  is  found  after  some  inteijections :  for 
example,  2(cl(l !  be$  @Unbe$ !  ah !  the  misery  I  jD !  berSreube! 
oh !  what  joy  I  Tiif  \  be$  Uttbanlbaren  !  ah  I  the  ungrateful 

wretch  I    ^fui !  be«  fd^amlofcn  9Renfcl^n !  fie  I  what  a 

shameless  man  I  That  case  was  not,  as  I  suppose,  origin- 
ally the  effect  of  the  interjection,  but  of  some  other  word, 
either  substantive,  or  preposition,  which,  in  process  of 
time,  has  been  omitted. 

The  dative  of  advantage  or  disadvantage  *,  occurs  after 
certain  terms,  that  may  be  called  interjections,  though 
they  are  not  strictly  of  that  description :  as,  SSo^I  iW ! 
'tis  well  for  him  I  tOOl)l  bem  SRenfc^ett !  happy  the  man  I 
n>eb  mtt !  woe  is  me  I 

The  accusative  is  sometimes  employed,  after  the  inter- 
jection, as  it  is  in  Latin.  !D  !  ntfc^  unglucflfd^ !  0!m 
miserum  !  O,  unhappy  me  I  This  also  may  be  explained 
by  an  ellipsis.  Perhaps  a  verb  might  be  supplied,  after 
the  interjections,  such  as  see^  pity  ! 


•  Part  IL  Chap.  L  Sect.  2.  Rule  IIL  4. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

ON  SOME   PECULIARITIES   IN  THE   LAN6UA0I. 


The  first  topic»  in  this  chapter,  to  which  we  shall  direct 
our  attention,  will  be 

The  Can^potUum  of  Wiyfds. 

By  this  operation,  the  German  Language  has  the  means 
of  creating  new  terms,  out  of  its  own  substance,  and  of 
Supplying  itself  with  expressions,  for  any  idea  that  may 
arise.  Though  almost  every  tongue  possesses  this  resource, 
to  a  certain  degree,  yet  the  German  enjoys  the  advantages, 
resulting  from  it,  more  amply  than  others.  It  is  rich  in 
compounds,  and  has  the  faculty  of  exercising  its  form^ 
ative  power,  to  a  considerable  latitude,  under  certdn  easy 
and  useful  restrictions.  The  Greek  language  may  perhaps 
exceed  it  in  the  number  of  compound  words,  with  which 
the  vocabulary  abounds;  but  it  must  yield  to  the  German, 
in  the  convenience,  and  precision,  With  which  the  act  of 
composition  is  managed, 

A  compound  word  is  produced  by  the  union  of  two  or 
more  terms  into  one*  Such  expressions,  thef^re,  as 
these :  newspaper^  iableehih,  fartune-telierf  bosom-friend, 
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mnter^geasony  bookbinder,  bookseiler,  watchmaker j  belong 
to  that  class.  * 

The  rules  for  composition,  which  are  tacitly  acknow- 
ledged, in  German,  and  ought  be  uniformly  observed, 
are  these  two :  — 

Ryie  /.^*A  compound  word  should  consist  of  two 
distinct  and  clear  ideas.  The  terms,  which  enter  into 
the  composition,  must  furnish  two  ideas ;  and  these  ideas 
must  be  so  perspicuous,  that,  when  combined  in  one 
word,  they  may,  at  the  first  perception,  render  it  intelli- 
gible. They  ought  to  b^ng  into  the  -compound  neither 
obscurity  nor  ambiguity. 

Rule  IL  —  The  prior  term  of  the  compound  should 
define  and  limit  the  other.  Hence  the  first  component 
may  be  called  the  definite^  or  partictUar  term  i  and  the 
second,  thefitndamentalf  or  generaL  For  example :  Win- 
teT'Season.  TVo  terms,  giving  two  distinct  ideas,  trin^ 
and  season.  The  latter  is  the  fundamental,  or  general, 
term,  which  by  the  former,  wintery  is  defined  and  limited. 
Season  is  thereby  circumscribed,  and  confined  to  one 
particular  kind.  Newspaper ^^^ paper  is  undetermined, 
and  liable  to  be  variously  conceived :  but  a  definite  term, 
newSy  being  joined  with  it,  the  acceptation  of  the  word 
is  particularised:  it  specifier  what  paper  is  meant* 
WaJUihrnakery^a  maker  is  a  person  that  makes  amn 
-^m^;.  but  the  prior,  term  watehy  Refines  his  aK  of 
making,  and  shows  to  what  particular  object  it  vi 
limited.  •  '  '        ' 

These -are  the  two  rules  of  composition^  to  wluch  Boma 
further  observations  are  now  to  be  added» 
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1.  In  sttbstantiye  €ompottnd3»  the  flecond  component^ 
or  fundaihental  ternny  furnishes  the  gender** 

2.  When  two  words  are  joined  together,  without  the 
circumstance  stated  in  the  second  rule,  of  the  one's  de- 
fining  the  other,  such  words  are  not  to  be  regarded  as 
compounds.  Two  terms  may  be  in  connection,  without 
that  qualification,  standing  merely  in  opposition  to  one 
another*  Such  are  Prince  Bishop,  Empress  Queen.  These 
inrords  imply  that  one  person  has  two  attributes ;  which, 
in  other  instances,  would  be  linked  by  means  of  a  con- 
junction :  as,  Emperor  and  King,  Doctor  and  Professor  : 
but  the  first  term  cannot  be  said  to  define  and  circum- 
scribe the  second.  It  is,  therefore,  wrong  to  write  such 
words  in  one.  All  that  may  be  allowed,  in  compliance 
with  custom,  is  to  unite  them  by  the  sign  of  hyphen :  as, 
Prince'Bishopj  QueeU'Empress,  or  Empress- Queen. 

3-  It  may  be  considered  as  a  subordinate  precept,  after 
those  two  rules  have  been  duly  put  into  practice,  that 
the  compound  should  neither  be  too  long,  nor  harsh  to 
the  ear.  Respecting  the  length,  it  may  be  remarked, 
that,  when  it  is  insisted  that  two  terms,  containing  two 
ideas,  should  constitute  the  compound,  this  does  not  pre* 
dude  a  previous  compound  from  being  employed  in  the 
composition.  Though  one  of  the  terms  be  a  compounded 
word,  yet,  in  the  composition  for  which  it  is  required,  it 
is  supposed  to  give  only  one  simple  idea.  For  examples 
bad  @ilberbergn)erl;  the  silver  mine,  consisting  of  @ilber/ 

•  See  Part  I.  Chap  II.  Sect.  2.  VL 


silver,  and  Setgwerf  /  a  mine^  ]ia8>  for  its  second  terni,  a 
compound  word»  jBetgwert ;  for  this  is  to  be  analysed 
into  SSetg/  a  mountaini  and  SBetf ,  work ;  yet  the  idea 
which  this  word  affords  towards  the  compositibn  of  (St(' 
berbergmrf  /  is  simply  one.  Consequently,  words  may  be 
doubly,  or  more  times,  compounded,  without  being  dis- 
qualified from  serving  to  a  new  composition  according  to 
the  second  rule.  But  on  that  account  the  intimation  is 
here  given,  that  it  is  not  advisable  to  make  the  compo- 
sition too  long.  If,  however,  it  be  found  necessary  to 
admit  such  words,  the  sign  of  hyphen  (•)  is  resorted  to 
in  order  to  break  their  extended  appearance :  as,  ©etierol* 
Selbjeugmeifier/  Master  General  of  the  Ordnance ;  ^xAj^ 
©eneral'^elbmarfd^aU/  Field-marshal  General  of  the  £m« 
pire.* 

» 

4.  The  sign  of  hyphen  is,  moreover,  en^ployed,  when 
either  both  components,  or  one  of  them,  are  foreign 
words:  as,  baS  ^^Mifi^CcXUgiumy  the  council  of  the 
Empire;  baS  Crtmtiui/-®er{cbt/  the  -criminal  court  of 
justice;  bet  Jusdiz^^OiVCji  a  counsellor  of  justice;  ba6 
Intelligenz'Silattf  a  paper  for  advertisements;  ba8  /»* 
telligenZ'ConUoir,  the  advertising  office;  bad  JustitZ'Ccl" 
legiumy  the  court  of  justice.  Not  unfrequently  those 
foreign  words  are  written  in  their  own  type,  as  is  done 
in  these  examples. 


*^  The  Safucrit  admits  an  incredible  number  of  words 
to  be  joined  into  one  compound  word.  There  are,  in 
Indian  documents,  instances  of  words  otf  159  syllables. 
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5.  By  tbe  procert  of  composition  are  prodnced  -«- 

(1)  Substantives,  in  the  following  manner;  — 

a.  Both  terms  -b^hp  StiMiofi^vef'. -^  Examples :  He 
2Cb<nbflunbe,  the  evening  hour;  from  bet  3(bcnb/  the 
evening,  and  We  ©tUltbe,  the  hour:  bet  Tfpfelbaum,  the 

apple-tree ;  ber  Ttpfet,  and  bet  85aum !  ba§  Slat^lS^auS,  the 
council-house;  bet  Statf^,  ba§  ^au« :  bet  XtbeUMobn, 
wages  for  work ;  bte  Tftbef t,  bet  gobn :  bet  ©onntag, 

Sunday;  bfe  ©onite,  bet  Sag:  bet  ©OtteSbfenff,  divine 
service ;  (Sott,  God,  bet  ©ienfl,  the  service :  ber  ^elben» 
mutj^/  heroic  courage :  \>tt  ^elb/  the  hero,  ber  ^\xtf), 
the  courage :  bte  t^er^endgute,  goodness  of  heart ;  baS 

^eti,  bie  ®fite* 

&  Thefirtt  term  being  an  AdfecHve.^~^it  ©toflmutll)/ 
majgnanimity ;  gro$,  great,  bet  9)lUtb>  spirit  t  %te  ®^n)er« 
mtttf^/  heaviness  of  spirit,  melancholy;  fiftott,  heavy,  bet 

fSkutb^,  spirit:  bie  @igenl{ebe/  self-love;  eigeti/  proper, 
and  bie  S:{ebe» 

r.  -4  Numeral  the  fir^  term.  — Der  ©tcffuf ,  the  tripod ; 
bret^  three,  ber  guf ,  the  foot;  baS  jBlererf,  the  square; 
\>ler,  four,  bie  @(f e  f,  the  comer :  ba6  TtijUd,  the  octa- 
gon ;  adl^t,  eight. 


*  It  will  be  noticed,  that  in  the  last  two  examples 
there  is  a  deviation  from  the  first  observation,  relative 
to  the  gender  of  compound  substantives ;  which  circum- 
stance is  remarked,  Part  I.  Chap.  IL  Sect.  2.  VL 

f  Gender  varying;  see  the  foregoing  note* 

u  3 
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d.  The  Pronoun  €felbfl  Ae  fir$t  term.^XM  Selbfi' 
i^%  telf-feeling ;  bod  ®ef{i^l :  bie  ® elbf!)>rfifung,  self- 
examination  ;  bie  fhr&fung  r^er  Gelbflf^uf,  a  spring  gun; 
b€r  (5<l^0/  An  instrument  for  diootitag. 

e*  A  Verb  theftrH  lemi*~S)et  ^ed^tbobett/  the  fencing- 
school  ;  fed^ten,  to  fence,  \>zx  S3obcn,  the  floor:  bie  Steit' 
bal^H/  the  riding-school;  reiten,  to  ride,  bie  f&a^n,  the 
course,  the  ground ;  baS  SBartgelb,  pay  for  waiting,  for 
attendance;  XOOXiin,  to  wait^  bad  ®elb/  money. 

/  A  ParUcle  (he  first  term,  such  as,  cib,  dXi,  dn,  &c— 
JDie  2(breife,  the  departure ;  bie  2fttlunft  the  arrival ;  to 
Singang^  the  entrance. 

(2)  Adjectives. 

a.  A  SubstanUve  being  the  firet  term.  —  SEugenbteic)^ 
rich  ip  virtue ;  bie  SEugenb,  virtue,  reid^,  rich :  txc^Mi, 
fUll  of  strength,  or  pover;  bie  Stxa%  idoU  :  eidfalt^  cold 
as  ice :  iai  Sid/  lalt :  golbgelb;  yellow  as  gold ;  bad  ®oIb 

gelb :  ped^fd^toar^/  black  as  pitch ;  bad  $edb/  fd^toarj :  got* 

tedfurd)ti9,  pious,  fearing  God:  ®ott,  God,  and  furcfcrifl 
(an  adjective,  unusual  out  of  composition) :  ^ulfdbeburftig/ 
destitute,  wanting  help ;  bie  ^iilft,  bebutftig* 

b.  An  Adjective  the  first  term. --Seid^tfertig/ thought- 
less, flighty;  bellblau^  light  blue;  freitoillig,  voluntary; 
altllug,  wise  as  an  old  man* 

e*  A  Numeral  the  first  term. — S^reiedRg/  three-cornered, 
triangular;  t^ieredHg^  quadrangular,  squaM;  fc(^fufig# 
six-footed ;  ad^tfeitig/  having  eight  sides* 
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d.  A  Particle  the  first  term. — 2({)]()ang{j#  dependent; 
anfidnbig,  becoming ;  tibermutl^fg/  overbearing,  insolent  > 

gulunfttg,  future;  ungUubig/  unbdievtiig ;  Ungered^t/ 

unjust. 

»  <         .       i  ...  .       . 

e.  A  Verb  tke  first  fer»t,-r-JDenfn>firbf8,  memorable  $ 
benfen,  to  think  of,  and  murbig/  woithy:  i^dbfud^tig^ 
avaricious ;  j^abeU/  to  liave,  and  bfe  6ucbt/  eager  desire> 
mania:  UebenStOittbig/  lovely^  amiable;  Heben,  to  love, 
ID&tbtg,  worthy^  \Xi\iX&XSitX%  praisewortliy ;  (obett/  to 
praise,  tpettl^/ deserving* 

(3)  Verbs. 

€u  A  St^tantive  being  the  first  term,  —  ©tanbfc^Sen, 
to  raise  contributions  by  the  menace  of  fire ;  \)tt  jfirahb/ 
fire,  fd^afeen,  to  raise  contributions:  luf!»attbeln,  to  walk 
for  pleasure,  to  take  a  walk ;  bie  iixft,  pleasure,  WAttbeln; 
to  walk  {  wetteifern,  to  emulate ;  btc  9&Ztit,  tlie  wi^r, 
competition,  eiferH;  to  be  eager,  or  zealous  i  Wettctlcud^tch, 
to  lighten  without  thunder;  bad  SBettet^  the  weather,  the 
tempest^  kud^teU/  to  shine :  ^anbbabett,  to  handle ;  bte 
^anb/  the  hand,  t)ahtn,  to  have:  ^i^hltd)m,  to  commit 
adultery;  ble  dt^t,  the  wedlock,  brec^cn,  to  break. 

s 

ft.  An  A^'ective  the  first  term.  -*  SSonbringett/  to  ac« 
coinplish ;  ^oUiiH)tn,  to  execute ;  t)Ol(« 

«•  A  Particle  the  first  term,  ^^Thitk  spedies  of  compo- 
sition has  been  treated  of  at  large,  in  Part  L  Chap.  IV* 
Sect.  7?  •  .-.......:..•.  ,   ..      . : 

V  4 
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(4)  PAlltlClPLES* 

A  SubHomim  being  Ae  first  term.'^a.  The  Present  par* 
tieiple:  @^tliebenb,  loving  honour^  generous,  noble;  Hi 
iSt)Xt,  the  honour,  Itebetlb/  loving:  gefefegebetlb/  legis- 
lative i  ia^  ®efe^/  the  law,  gebenb/  giving :  wa^^obenb, 

having  the  guard,  being  on  duty,  as  uot  officer ;  bk  SBdC^e/ 
the  guard,  fyibtnh,  having.  — 6.  The  Preterite  participle  t 

2B(umenb^4nit/  crowned  ^th  flowers;  bte  S3(ume/  tbe 

flower,   hdtixnt,  crowned:    f^ntzhtbtdt,  covered  ^th 

snow ;  bet  @(!^nee,  snow,  bebe(f t,  covered  t  feegeboren/ 

bom  of  the  sea;  bte  &ii,  the  sea,  geboren,  bom.* 


*  This  last  composition  in  partictilar  affords  that  varietj 
of  highly  picturesque  compound  epithets;  of  which  th^  bte 
Baroness  de  Stael  HolfUin  says,  in  her  work  on  Germany: 
'^  Un  des  grands  avantagest  des  dialectes  Germaniqaes  ea 
poesie»  c*est  la  vari^t£  et  la  beauts  de  leurs  ^pithites. 
L'AUemand,  sous  ce  rapport,  aussi  peut  se  comparer  au 
Grec*  LW  sent  dans  un  seul  m6t  plusieurs  images, 
comme  dans  la  note  fondameqtale  d'un  accord  on  entend 
les  autres  sons  dont  il.est  compos^  ou  comme  de  ce^ 
taines  couleurs  r^veillent  en  nous  la  sensation  de  oellea 
qui  en  dependent.  L'on  ne  dit  en  Francois  que  ce  que 
Ton  veut  dire,  et  Ton  ne  voit  point  errer  autour  des  paroles 
ces  nuages  k  mille  formes,  qui  entourent  la  poesie  de» 
langues  du  Nord,  et  r^veillent  une  foule  de  souvenin." 

We  may  say :  baft  fd^erlbini^^^nbelnbe  ^oxmit^,  the 

heavily  moving  along  homed  cattle ;  beS  Wtttti  fifdjnrim' 
melnbe  ^Uten,  the  waters  of  the  sea  swarming  with 


(5)  PARTICLitt 

Compounded  with  Particles, '^^ottoixti,  forward ;  ju- 
tui,  back;  ^tnetn^  into;  l^etaud/  ont  of;  nAt^iXi,  there- 
tore ;  ba^er,  thence ;  nutimc^t/  now. 

6.  The  components  often  renuun  unaltered :  as,  3(pfeU 
havLxn,  Vi\^vmai)VC,  tugenbreicf) ;  but,  in  many  instances; 
the  first  term  undergoes  some  changCi  either  by  letters 
being  added,  or  omitted* 

(1)  Lettebs  added. 

eS  :  as,  ter  ®Otte£bienfl/  divine  service ;  from  ®ott  t 

tie  ©etfiejiraft,  power  of  mind ;  ber  ®eif} :  bie  XobeS' 

notf),  agony  of  death;  bet  Sob. 

« 

f :  as,  baS  .^immeldltc^t/  the  light  of  heaven;  bet ^im* 
mel :  baS  SfeI$o(|r,,  an  ass's  ear,  the  comer  of  a  leaf  in  a 
book  turned  down,  a  dog's  ear ;  ber  (Sfel :  bad  Hxitit^f^an^, 
the  workhouse ;  bie  TCrbeit :  ber  ©eburtStaS/  the  birth- 
day ;  bie  ®ebuit :  bad  «^ulfdmitte(/  means  of  assistance, 
resource ;  bie  ^^utfe* 

nd/  end :  as,  bie  StiebenSfeier/  the  celebration  of  peace ; 

itt  Srfebe:  bfe  ^^erjendqfite/  goodness  of  heart:  bad 
fish;  bad  borftenumflartete  SBdbfcl^wein,  the  wild  boar 

roughly  beset  all  over  with  bristles ;  bie  fcb5nseborbeten 
@C^{ffe/  the  beautifully  grappled  ships,  &e«  See  Boileau's 
'Remaarke  on  Haywoptd^s  Translation  of  Goethe  s  Fttust, 

page  6S»  ■  . 

V  5 
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Those  additional  letters  mark  the  geftitive  case,  ia  the 
first  component 

e  :  as,  bad  ^etjeleib/  affliction  of  heart ;  bad  ^Ct) :  Ue 
SRiffetlt^at/  the  misdeed,  the  crime ;  from  the  particle  mif : 
bet  ^ferbearjt/  the  horse-doctor,  the  farrier;  bet^ferbe' 
fu^/  the  cloven  foot,  the  horse's  foot;  bad  f>ferb:  bet 
©dnfebraten/  the  roasted  goose ;  bie  ®and,  the  goose. 

In  some  of  these  examples,  the  inserted  e  may  be  taken 
from  the  characteristic  letter  of  the  plural  number. 

n,  or  en :  as,  bad  greubenfeft^  the  festival  of  joy,  the 
jubilee;  bie  S^eube:  bad  2)ra(!^enMut/  dragon's  blood; 
bet  X>Xfii^  :  ber  ^elbenmutlj^/  heroic  courage ;  bet  S^lt, 
the  hero :  bad  «^tttenleben,  pastoral  life ;  bet  ^itt,  the 
herdsman :  bet  fi3auemfioI)/  vulgar  pride ;  bet  fi3auer,  the 
rustic,  the  clown* 

The  additional  n,  or  en,  may,  in  some  instances^  involre 
the  genitive  case,  in  others  the  plural  number* 

cr :  as,  bet  @f etfud^^en,  the  omelet ;  bad  &,  the  egg; 
and  bet  Jtudben,  the  cake :  bfe  S5ilbetf(i^tlft,  figurative 
writing;  bad  SSttb,  the  image,  figure,  and  bte  @(^rift/ 
the  writing :  bie  SSeibetltfl/  craft  of  women ;  bad  9Mii 
the  woman,  and  bie  Stjl/  the  cunning. 

The  letters  et  correspond,  in  these  wordsi  with  the 
termination  of  their  plurals. 

i,  only  in  two  very  ancient  compounds :  bte  Slad^tigvtllf 
the  nightingale ;  and  bet  SStautigam/  the  bridegroom. 

(2)  Letters  omitted, 

e,  in  substantives:  as,  bieJSnbf^Ibe/  the  final  sj^laUe; 
bad  Snbe/  the  end :   bie  Stbf Ol^e,  the  succession ;  M 
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Urbe/  the  inheritance,  bte  %tXfjt,  the  act  of  following,  or 

Bucdeeding:  ber  ®onntag/  Sunday;  bfe  @onne:   bet 

Airfd^baum,  the  cherry-tree ;  We  Siix^iji* 

en»  in  infinitives :  as,  bet  ^ed^tbobctt;  the  fencing- 
school;  fecbten,  to  fence:  bte  StettbabH/  the  riding-school; 

reiten,  to  ride :  benfwurbig,  memorable ;  benfen,  to  think 

of,  and  wurbig,  worthy:  Ij)abfuc||tt9,  avaricious;  l^abcn, 

to  Jia;Te. 

.   These  omissions  arise    from  the  radical  syllable  of 

the  first  component  being  only  employed  in  the  compo^ 

sition. 

7*  It  is  not  settled  by  rale,  when,  and  how,  those 
changes  in  the  first  component  are  to  be  made.  The 
judgment  of  the  person  who  frames  a  compound,  seems 
alone  to  determine  the  question.  Sometimes  a  diversity 
occurs  in  the  state  of  the  first  component,  as  it  is  com- 
bined with  difierent  words:  as,  ber  S3auerbof/  and  ber 
S3auemlrteg/  —  both  from  ber  SSdUet/  the  husbandman, 
the  peasant:  bie  S^rfurc^t  and  ber  Sb^enfcbdnber— fron^ 

bie  ©b^^e :  ber  Seuer]()erb  apd  bte  geuer§brunfl -—  from  baS 
geuer :  baS  ^erjbtatt,  ba§  ,f)erjeleib,  and  bie  .^erienSangfl 
—  from  ba6  S^txi :  bag  ^tnbbett,  ba§  AinbeStbetl;  and  bte 

^inberjiube— from  bad  £tnb»  But  even  in  the  identic 
compounds,  an  uncertainty  occasionally  prevails,  though 
the  shortest  expression  decidedly  is  the  best:  for  ex- 
ample, ber  (Sicbenbaum;  and  ber  Sicbbaum,  the  oak-tree  — 
from  bie  (Sfabe/  the  oak :  ber  6rbf lof ,  or  grbenf lof ,  the 
clod  of  earth  —  from  bie  grbe :  baS  @<j^weinfletf4),  or 
©d^weinefleifd^,  the  pork— from  baS  ©cbtoefm    But  we 

should  always  say  Sd^eiltebraten  roast  pork.  i 

u6 
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8*  There  are  a  few  instanoesy  in  which  a  ohakige  of 
rignification  is  effected  by  the  mode  of  composition :  as 

in,  bet  Sanbmann  and  bet  Sanb^anit/  the  former  de« 

noting  a  husbandman,  a  peasant,  and  the  latter  a  oom- 
patriot :  bet  SanbgJ^eiT;  or  ganbed  S^tXt,  the  sovereign  of 
a  country,  and  bet  Sanbl^etr,  in  former  times,  a  great 
landholder,  a  lord  of  the  manor. 

9.  The  more  ancient  compounds  cannot  always  be  r&i 
duced  to  that  analogy  by  which  the  composition  is  noir 
regulated. 

10.  When  it  happens  that  two  or  more  compound 
words  occur  in  a  sentence,  having  the  second  componeDt 
the  same,  this  component  is  frequently  omitted  in  the 
first  word  or  words,  and  only  expressed  in  the  word 
which  is  last:  as, ^faffetlrunb  SEBeiber^Sif}/  craft  of  priesti, 
and  of  women;  Aticgd'Unb  %Ai^ZXAyAizn,  times  of  peaee 
and  war;  ^tU,  IBuf*  Utlb  %a^'%Ci%,  day  of  prayer,  re- 
pientance,  and  fasting.*  The  hyphen  is  then  put  after  the 
first  word  or  words. 

ON  PURISM* 

From  the  composition  of  words  we  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  another  subject,  which  may  be  regarded 


•  See  Part  I.  Chap.  I.  Sect  2. 5»  c^  Thb  peculiarity  of 
omitting  the  second  component  in  preceding  words,  and 
expressing  it  only  in  the  last,  exists  in  the  Spanbh  Ian- 
guage,  and  also  in  the  Swedishy  Dantsh,  and  Dutch. 
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as  connected  with  the  fonner,  and  likewise  as  a  pecu- 
liarity of  the  German  language.  It  is  that  property, 
in  virtue  of  which  the  language  abstains  from  all  foreign 
terms,  having  the  faculty  of  producing  native  expres- 
sions, for  whatever  ideas  the  mind  may  conceive.  If 
a  new  word  is  wanted  for  any  object  or  conception,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  analyse  such  object  or  conception, 
and  to  see  of  what  elements,  or  simple  ideas,  it  Is  com- 
posed* For  these  component  parts,  the  language  will, 
generally,  furnish  original  terms,  and  these  may,  through 
the  mechanism  of  composition,  be  so  combined  as  to  aiford 
a  compound  word,  of  genuine  German  ingredients,  that 
will  comprehend  all  the  notions  with  which  the  object 
or  conception  requires  to  be  accompanied.  We  will  not 
go  into  much  detail,  in  order  to  illustrate  this  process 
by  examples,  but  content  ourselves  with  adverting  only. 
to  one  or  two  instances.  Supposing  the  French  word 
Coufier  were  to  be  rendered  into  German,  let  it  be  re- 
solved into  the  component  ideas.  A  Courier  is  a  mes- 
senger who  is  to  proceed  with  speed:  now  we  take. 
jpeed  and  messenffer  to  be  the  component  parts  of  the 
conception.  Speed,  or  haste^  is  Sile,  in  German,  and 
Sott,  a  meigenger.  A  Courier^  therefore,  may  be  ren- 
dered by  bet  (SUbote*  In  like  manner,  the  French  word 
JHUgeneey  applied  to  a  carriage  which  is  supposed  to 
travel  with  despatch,  may,  according  to  the  two  consti- 
tuent ideas,  qteed  (or  despatch)  and  earriage,  be  found  in 
the  composition  of  bet  (SiblMlgeil* 

Tlus  mode  of  creating  words  is  a  powerful  instrument 
to  a  language;  and  such  languages  as  possess  it,  may 
convert  it  into  a  most  efficient  means  of  enriching  and 
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perfecting  themsdves.  It  is  a  prerogative  of  the  highest 
valae,  which  it  is  a  crime  to  neglect  or  abandon.  But 
if  it  is  blamable  to  forego  that  adTantage,  in  a  case 
where  a  genuine  German  word  may  be  snpplied^  hj  com- 
position, to  the  exdvsion  of  a  foreign  expression,  how 
much  greater  must  the  delinquency  be  eonsid^vd  to  be^ 
if  a  foreign  sound  is  preferred,  where  the  natiye  idiom  is 
provided  with  a  term  of  the  same  meaning  and  effect 
Yet  such  is  the  influence  of  habit  and  fashion,  or  the 
prendence  of  inadvertency  and  negligence,  that  instances 
of  that  trani^ression  are  but  too  frequent 

The  introduction  of  foreign  words  should  be  most  care- 
fully avoided,  as  nothing  is  more  calculated  to  injure  a 
language  than  .thus  placing  it,  as  it  were,  under  foreign 
bondage.  It  thereby  loses  its  native  energy  and  aptness, 
and  is  checked  in  the  progress  of  its  cultivation.  And 
not  only  this ;  but  it  may  be  actually  stripped  of  what  it 
already  possessed;  for  the  foreign  intruders  will,  by 
degrees,  displace  the  rightful  citizens*  This  misfortone 
had,  to  a  great  extent,  befallen  the  Grerman  tongue,  from 
tiie  time  when  a  taste  for  imitating  the  French  became 
predominant  in  Europe.  It  spread  over  Grermany,  in  par* 
ticular,  after  the  Seven  Years'  war,  when  the  countrj, 
being  invaded  by  French  armies,  had  been  much  hau^ 
liarised  with  that  nation.  Before  that  period,  there  ex- 
isted,  among  the  learned  and  scientific  men,  the  pedantry 
of  intermixing  thdr  native  idiom  with  Latin  phrases, 
which,  however,  was  never  so  far  di£fused  over  the  com* 
munity,  as  to  become  a  popular  grievance.  No  modem 
tongue,  besides  the  French,  has,  to  any  considerable 
degree,  interfered  with  the  German.  .  • 
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During  tke  last  thirty  years,  or  upwards^  the  nation 
has  become  sensible  of  the  error  into  which  it  had  been 
betrayed,  and  has  made  efforts  to  get  rid  of  that  ^urioa9 
admixture^  by  which  its  language  has  been  disfigured. 
Naturally,  the  first  step,  was  to  reinstate  such  German 
words  as  had  been  supplanted  by  foreign  expressions, 
and  to  exclude  the  latter  from  ail  competition*  It  was 
next  required  to  construct  new  German  terms,  in  the 
room  of  suck  foreign  words  as  had  been  introduced,  and 
for  which  the  language  had  before  no  synonyms  of  its 
owm  In  the  exercise  of  this  grammatical  operation,  it 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  aptest  forms  would  be 
produced  at  once*  A  sort  of  awkwardness  would,  in 
many  instances,  unavoidably  appear,  which,  combined 
with  the  novdty  of  the  subject,  incited  a  strong  opposition 
from  persons,  who  clung  to  old  habits,  and  deprecated 
every  thing  that  resembled  innovation.  The  question, 
however,  rested  upon  such  good  grounds,  that  resistance, 
by  degrees,  diminished,  and  Purism  ultimately  established 
its  claims. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  Ian* 
guage  generally,  cannot  fail  to  be  converts  to  that  the<M*y, 
especially  when  the  feasibility  of  it  is  demonstrated  by 
experience  and  practice,  which  have  already  shown  what 
may  be  accomplished  in  German;  and  the  examples  of 
its  sister  languages,  the  Swedish,  Danish,  and  Dutch, 
tend  to  confirm  that  doctrine.  None,  perhaps,  will  illus- 
trate it  ihore  than  the  Dutch ;  a  language,  rich,  copious, 
and  highly  cultivated,  which  has  a  store  of  genuine  native 
words,  V^o^t  any  intermixtttre  of  foreign  idioms. 
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In  endeavonring  to  purify  ^e  langaage^  we  bavie  two 
resources :  1.  To  look  for  native  expressions  that  may  lunre 
been  displaced  by  foreign  terms,  or  which  have  fallen  into 
jdisttse  from  some  other  cause*  Whatever  may  be  found 
of  thb  description,  in  writers  of  earlier  times,  if  it  be 
unobjectionable  in  point  of  grammatical  form,  and  ser^ 
viceable  in' regard  to  signification,  should  be  reclaimed, 
and  given  back  to  the  language*  Even  the  provincial 
dialects  may  be  called  in  aid,  if  they  can  afford  what  is 
wanting ;  for  any  word  that  is  German,  whenever  pro- 
duced, must  be  deemed  preferable  to  one  imported  from 
a  foreign  territory,  if  it  has  the  same  meaning.  We  may 
go  farther,  and  say  that  it  will  be  better  to  borrow  from 
the  sister  tongues  of  the  German,  especially,  the  Dntdi» 
than  from  a  language  with  which  it  had  ori^^nally  no  con« 
nection*  2.  The  other  and  most  fruitful  source,  is  that  of 
which  we  have  spoken  at  the  outset,  namely,  the  Comjpfh 
Man  €f  Wordsp  With  respect  to  thisj  it  is  indispensable 
that  the  rules,  which  the  lariguage  has  once  acknow* 
ledged,  should  be  carefully  observed,  and  the  laws  of 
analogy  be  kept  in  view. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  the  cause  of  Purism,  as 
every  other  cause,  may,  by  excess  of  zeal,  be  carried 
loo  far.  There  is  a  certain  point  at  which  it  ought  to 
stop.  There  are  words,  which,  though  of  foreign  origin, 
are  so  incorporated  with  the  language,  that  they  cannot 
be  torn  from  it,  without  great  violence.  They  me  nator^ 
alised  inhabitants  of  the  country,  that  can  no  longer  be 
arbitrarily  removed*  Such  words  should  not  be  touched: 
they  have  the  right  of  long  usage  and.  prescription  in 
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their  favour*^  There  are  others  which  may  be  consi* 
dered  almost  in  the  light  of  proper  names^  peculiarly 
and  ezdusively  belonging  to  the  objects  which  they  de- 
signate. Of  this  kind  are,  for  instance,  Xt^it,  tea :  Staff tt, 
coffee ;  S^OCOldbC/  chocolate.  To  attempt  to  Germanise 
such  terms  would  be  an  absurdity  in  .the  extreme.  But, 
with  these  modifications,  Purky  of  language  ought  to 
be  strongly  insisted  on,  and  earnestly  recommended  to 
the  student;  He  must  be  jealous  of  every  word  which 
has  the  semblance  of  foreign  idiom ;  and  reject,  ais  false 
and  spurious,  whatever  is  marked  with  the  stamp  of  an- 
other country. 


The  Use  of  the  Genitive  Case* 

This  case  often  occurs,  when  there  is  apparently  no 
Word  to  govern  it.    Thus  it  expresses : 

1 .  Bdadon  cf  Time.  —  <De£  Xbenb$,  in  the  evening ; 
beS  9Rorgen$t/  ^  ^^  morning;  M  ^itta^,  at  noon; 
SonnabenM/  on  Saturday;  SRotltaged;  on  Monday; 
etned  Zage^/  one  day,  on  a  certain  day ;  l^eutige$  Xage6/ 


*  This  kind  of  forbearance  is  recommended  by  Cicero, 
in  these  words  (De  Fin.  III.  2.)  —  ea  verbOf  quihus  ex 
insiiiuto  veterum  uHmur  pro  Zaiinis  —  guamquam  Latine 
ea  did  poteranif  tamen  quoniam  usu  recepta  suni^  nostra 
ducamus^ 

+  The  same  idiom  prevails  in  the  Greek  language :  as, 
op&povf  early  in  the  morning ;  yvxrotf  in  the  night* 
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oowadajs ;  einmol  t€$  SRonat^^eS/  once  iu  a  month ; 
^kttnal  bed  ^dfyct^,  four  times  in  a  year. 

2.  RehaUm  of  Place.  —  TAt^t^  jDcteS,  in  t&b  place ;  gt* 
^irigen  IDrtrt,  in»  or  at»  a  proper  place ;  aUet  jDtte,  in  all 
places^,  every  where, 

3.  Way  and  Marnier.  —  (SkrabeS  0^  ^tci^tti)  SJegtS, 
ttraigbtways;  ^el^cnben  %\X^ii,  immediately;  btefct  @€' 
fiolt/  in  this  manner;  folgenbet  ®e{lalt/  in  the  foUowing 
manner;  metneS  X^cUd,  on  my  part;  unfem  %\^ti%  on 
our  part;  metne$  SBiffetl/  to  my  knowledge;  meined  S3e« 
bunfenS/  in  my  opinion;  einiget  9Raf  en,  in  some  measure; 

fleiDiffer  9Ra^cn,  in  a  certain  degree ;  unt)crric^teter  ©ac^e, 

not  having  eflfbcted  one's  purpose.  Add  the  following 
phrases :  ^ungerS  {ierbett/  to  die  of  hunger ;  eine$  fc^meri' 
lichen  XobeS  jlerbetv  to  die  a  painful  death ;  bet  <^of  BUng 
leben,  to  live  in  hope ;  bcS  3u^««^n$  leben,  to  live  with 
confidence,  that  is,  to  place  confidence  in  a  thing,  to  en- 
tertain a  confident  opfnion.    With  the  word  fe^It:  *^ 

SBlHend  fc^n,  to  intend ;  bcr  SReinung  \ti^vi,  to  be  of 

opinion ;  beS  Sobe6  feptt/  to  perish* 

The  peculiar  use  of  this  case  has  been  adverted  to  in 
the  First  Part.  It  owes  its  existence  indisputably  to  the 
omission  of  some  governing  word ;  but  it  is  not,  in  general} 
easy  to  fill  up  the  ellipsis.  In  practice,  it  is  sufiident  to 
know  that  such  is  the  usage* 


)'..' 
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7Xe  U^  of  ike  AccuaoHve. 

This  case  is  employed  to  mark  time,  both  as  to  date, 

and  duration.  —Date:  ben  )el)nten  Sag  na6)  bet  &i)lai}t, 

the  tenth  day  after  the  battle ;  fo  toax  ti  iai  crflc  3a]()r 
thus  it  was  (in)  the  first  year :  ben  neunten  Suit/  the  ninth 

of  July;  loorigen  X^ienftag/  last  Tuesday;  bteintdl  bie 

SB3od)e  (acc)»  three  times  a  vreek.'^  Duration:  ^  Bin 

ben  ganjen  Sag  ya  ^au$e  gewefen,  I  have  been  at  home 
the  whole  day ;  id)  n)erbe  noc^  etiten  fDtonatl^  in  ber  @tabt 

bleibcn/  I  shall  remain  yet  a  mouth  in  town;  loemeilen 
@te  einen  Ttlx^tnUii,  stay  one  moment  The  adverb 
lang/  long,  is  frequently  subjoined,  to  mark  the  duration : 
as,  jebn  3a^re  lang/  for  ten  years. 

After  certain  adjectives  and  verbs,  signifying  freight,, 
measure,  extent,  age^  price,  value,  such  as,  great,  broad, 
heavy,  to  weigh,  to  cost,  the  accusative  follows.  6inen 
%n^  buit,  a  foot  broad ;  einen  Wtonat^  alt,  a  month  old ; 
eS  n>iegt  einen  Bcntnet;  it  weighs  a  hundred-weight. 

Space  and  motion  are  indicated  by  the  accusative. 

Sinen  langen  SBeg  geben,  to  go  a  long  way ;  ben  fBetg 
l[)ittunter  laixUn,  to  run  down  the  mountain ;  er  gebt  einen 

guten  @^ritt;  he  walks  a  good  pace. 

Nouns  of  Measure  and  Quantity 

leave  the  words,  which  follow  them,  unaltered :  as,  JWpIf 
eact!  SEu*/  twelve  yards  of  cloth ;  funf  ^funb  gleifd), 
five  pounds  of  meat ;  )e^n  jtl^dtt  @ilber,  ten  dollars  In 
silver :  etne  fO^enge  %i\i9^,  a  quantity  of  fish.  Some- 
times, however,  the  genitive  is  used:  as,  etne  Summe 
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@Clbe6/  a  sum  of  money ;  eill  ^aufctl  ©olbeS,  a  heap  of 

gold ;  eine  aXenge  SSolteS/  a  crowd  of  people ;  etne  Slctie 

SSSegeJ/  a  mile  of  the  way,  that  means,  a  mile  distant; 
more  especiallyi  when  an  adyective  precedes  the  sabstan« 
tive :  as,  eitl  ®end^t  fc^&ner  %\[i^t,  a  dish  of  fine  fish.* 

The  Gender 

is  deviated  from,  when  the  meaning  of  the  word  is  more 
regarded  than  its  grammatical  nature.    £tefe8  Srauen« 

jtmmer  ifl  am  f(^&nflen/  Yoenn  fte  ftd^  nicbt  i&mxM,  this 

lady  is  most  handsome  when  she  does  not  paint  herself. 
Staueniinnner  is  of  the  neuter  gender,  but  the  pronoon 
{iC/  she,  is  feminine,  because  this  is  the  gender  which, 
the  subject  ought  naturally  to  have,  though,  from  a 
grammatical  combination,  the    appellative   difiers.    Sc 

Uebt  fein  SSSeib  ntc^t,  fonbern  mtf  lE)anbelt  {te,  he  does  not 

love  his  wife,  but  ill  treats  her,  SBeib  is  neuter^  and  the 
feminine  jte  answers  to  it«    Add  these  passages,  firom 

Gellert :  (Sin  %xa\xixiiixmmf  bie  Xugenb  unb  SSerflanb  be* 
ft^t  -^  ein  fc!b6ne8  S^aueniimmer,  bie  gegen  ben  Sieb^ober 

nur  gar  JU  lange  f))r&be  tbut*  The  relative  bie  does  not 
agree  with  the  grammatical  gender  of  S^auen}tmmer/ 
which  is  neuter.  In. the  lAtin  grammar  this  would  be 
called  construetio  ad  seruum. 

The  Number. 

The  Englbh  often  admit  a  different  Number,  in  the 
verb,  from  what  the  subject  nominative,  according  to 

«  Compare  Part  L  Chap.  lU  Sects.  B.  S, 
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strict  grammar,  would  require*  which  may  also  be  re* 
ferred  to  eonsimeiio  ad  sensum.  Namely,  when  a  eol* 
ieciwe  noun  precedes,  though  in  the  singular,  the  verb 
belonging  to  it  frequently  stands  in  the  plural :  as,  <<  all 
the  company  were  present ;  the  army  of  martyrs  praise 
thee.*'  It  should  be  woe  and  prateee^  because  company 
and  army  are  of  the  singular  number.  But  being  col- 
lectives, that  is  to  say,  words  which  comprehend  several 
individuals,  the  idea  of  plurality  is  followed,  and  the 
grammatical  number  set  aside. .  The  Germans,  however, 
do  not  allow  this  deviation,  but  always  adhere  to  the 
number  of  the  subject  nominative. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  some  instances,  they  use  the  sin- 
gular number  collectively,  in  reference  to  more  than  one 
subject,  where  the  English  are  particular  in  employing 

the  plural    For  example :  jcl[^tt  aRenfd)en  If^aben  ilf)r  8cbcn 

Ctngebupt,  ten  persons  have  lost  their  life;  where  the 

English  would  say,  lives.  SRel&t  alS  j)unbert  SSurgct  l^aben 

ibren  tl^amen  unterjeicbnet/  more  than  a  hundred  citizens 
have  subscribed  their  name  —  in  English,  names.  Other 
languages,  not  only  modem,  but  also  the  Greek  and 
Latin,  coincide  with  the  practice  of  the  Germans.*  To 
the  former  examples  the  following  may  be  added:  tie 
rotbC/  blaue/  unb  gelbe  '^axlt,  the  red,  blue,  and  yellow 
cohur — in  English,  colours ;  tie  S^anjiftfdbc  unb  3tfl* 
Uentfcbe  @))racbe/  the  French  and  Italian  iangmge-^ 
\n  English,  languages.  In  the  last  two  examples  the 
German  idiom  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  figure  ellip^ 


*  Compare  the  Exercises,  p.  126.  note  3* 
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818,  tKii8 :  We  tti%i  (gartf)/  Wflile  (gatbe),  imb  fldbe 

SfittbC;  the  red  (colour),  .the  blue  (eolour),  and  the  yellow 

colour.    Die  Sran^ififd^   (iSptad^e)   unb  3ta{iemf(^e 

®))ra(!be/  the  French  (language)  and  Italian  language. 

The  Dathe  Singular 

of  the  first  and  second  personal  pronouns^  mit/  btr,  is,  in 
familiar  language,  often  inserted  merely  as  an  expletive ; 

bu  btfl  mix  tin  fd)oner  JEerl !  thou  art  a  fine  fellow !  Sc% 

lobe  mir  ben  St^eintDeitl/ 1  give  the  preference  to  Rhenish 

wine ;  baS  mag  bit  ef ne  greube  gewefen  fepn,  that  must 

have  been  a  (great)  joy.  The  plural  is  also  thus  found, 
especially  of  the  second  person :  ba6  Wax  ZUif  etne  Sufi! 
that  was  a  pleasure !  baS  XOax  tuij  etn  %zft !  that  was  a 
festivity  1  The  third  pronoun  personal  likewise  b  to  be 
met  with  in  this  expletive  character :  as,  etn  i^ranfer  ber 
if)ni  flarb/  one  of  his  patients  who  died ;  though  here  the 
personal  xi)m,  to  him,  represents,  in  fact,  the  possessive 
his.  —  Those  expletive,  pronouns  may  be  supposed  origin* 
ally  to  have  meant,  with  regard  to  me^  to  thee^  to  you; 
or,  in  my  idea,  thy  idea,  your  idea. 

The  Possessive  Pronoun* 

When,  in  English,  an  individual  object  of  possession 
is  to  be  indicated,  from  a  greater  number  of  the  same 
kind,  the  possessive  pronoun  absolute,  with  of  before  it, 
is  placed  after  the  substantive :  as,  a  friend  cf  mine,  a 
servant  of  yours,  an  ccquainta?ice  of  ours,^  a  book  of  his. 
In  German  this  must  be  dijBferently  expressed:  for  in- 

stance,  einer  ^on  mefnen  greunben,  one. of  my  friends 
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eincr  wn  Sj^ren  Sebientcn,  one  of  your  senrantd ;  eineip 
DDtt  unfem  S3ef attnten,  one  of  our  acqaidntanoes ;  eined 
Don  feinen  SSiiS^n,  one  of  his  books. 

It  has  been  noticed,  in  another  place,  that  the  genitive 
of  the  demonstrative  ptonoiin,  bcffeU/  itXtXi,  and  in  the 
plural  beret/  is  occasionally  employed  in  the  room  of  the 

« 

possesisives,  fein  and  il()t» 

The  Demonstrative  biefer,  biefc,  biefe§/ 

may  be  referred  to  what  is  pasty  present,  or  future. 
I&tefe  Sfl(l(i)t,  may  signify  l&tf  nighty  that  is  to  say,  the 
night  which  is  now  existing,  or  which  is  to  come ;  and 
also  last  nightf  or  that  which  is  past  The  English  pro« 
noun  thiSf  is  hardly  ever  used  in  the  latter  sense. 

r 

The  Relative  Pronoun 

is,  in  English,  sometimes  oipitted,  and  to  be  understood  : 
in  German,  it  must  always  be  expressed.  With  audb  or 
fluci^  immtt,  following,  it  signifies,  whoever,  whosoever, 
whatever,  whatsover :  as,  mv  aud^  bet  SRaitn  fepn  mag, 
whoever  may  be  the  man ;  xoa^  an6)  immer  bf  e  golge  fepn 

xnaQ,  whatever  may  be  the  consequence. — ^d^  occurs, 
instead  of  ztxoa^,  something. 

(gfnige,  and  jetii^je/ «wie, 

joined  with  numerals,  denote  an  undetermined  excess  of 
the  number  mentioned:  as,  einige,  or  ^tUijt  in^anjtS 
$funb/  some  twenty  pounds  ;  that  is,  twenty  pounds,  and 
some  odd  ones  besides.    When  prefixed  to  a  hundred,  or 
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a  superior  number,  they  intimate  a  repetition  of  the  same: 
08,  einige  ^unbert  Wtai\6fm,  some  hundreds  of  men; 
ttiiiit  taufenb  %f^tt,  some  thousands  of  dollars. 

TCdt  unb  icbe,  all  and  every  one. 

This  is  aknost  the  only  instance  in  which  ieber  suffers 
the  plural  number.  We  may  say,  aUt  Za^t,  every  day; 
but  we  cannot  say,  ben  aUen  Sag,  all  the  day;  we  must 
say,  ben  ganjen  Sag,  the  whole  day, 

in  common  life,  signifies,  sometimes,  that  a  thing  is  con- 
sumed, finished,  that  nothing  of  it  b  left:  as,  betSScin 

{{I  alle/  the  wine  is  finished ;  bte  (Srbbeeren  {tub  attC/  the 

strawberries  are  eaten.  The  noun  substantive  ba<  %% 
means  <'  the  universe." 

SReineS  glei^en,  beineS  glefd^^en,  feine^  gleic^en,  il^reS 

gleid^^en/  eured  gleic^en/ 

mean,  people  of  an  equal  situa,tion  with  me,  thee,  him, 
her,  them,  you. 

3rgenb  eln,  trgenb  elne,  any,  or  any  one;  frflenb  too, 

any  where ;  irgenb  itxoai,  any  thing. 

6in  ^aax,  a  few.*    S3or  etn  ^aax  Sagen,  a  few  days 

ligo,  the  other  day. 


*  A  similar  idiom  is  to  be'  found  in  some  provinces  of 
England. 
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The  Infinitive 

of  the  active  voice,  after  certain  verbs,  not  unfrequently 
has  a  passive  signification.*  After  (affctl :  Saf  tl^n  tufett/ 
let  him  call,  may  also  signify,  let  him  be  called;  bet 
fSa^XiX  l^icg  il)n  binbcn,  the  judge  ordered  him  to  bind, 

also,  to  be  bound.  After  fc^cn :  SBir  fal)en  i^it  fcfctagen,  we 

saw  him  beating,  also,  being  beaten.  After  fepn :  SSbxXi 
xoax  nid)t§  JU  tl()Un/  now  there  was  nothing  to  be  done, 
literally,  to  do.  @§  ifi  JU  l()Ofen/  it  is  to  hope,  that  is,  to 
be  hoped ;  e$  tfl  ^U  bcfurcbtetl/  it  is  to  fear,  that  is,  to  be 
feared.  It  is  the  particle  }U/  after  the  verb  fepn^  to  be, 
which  gives  to  the  German  infinitive  active  the  power  of 
the  infinitive  passive.  We  may  translate  Horaces  <'  Veni- 
mils  oppidulum  quod  versu  dicere  non  est,'*  9Bit  tctttltXi 

ju  eincm  ©tdt)td)cn  beJTen  SRame  im  SSerfe  md)t  au§ju* 

fprcd)en  x\l*  Here  the  Latin  and  German  are  both  in  the 
infinitive  active  instead  of  the  infinitive  passive :  We  came 
to  a  small  town,  the  name  of  which  cannot  be  told  in 
verse. 

The  Infinitive,  of  the  verbs  burfeit,  foKcH/  f  6nnen,  Xtih* 

gen,  laJTen,  muJTen/  woUen,  \^hxixi,  fcl^en,  is  substituted  for 

the  Preterite  Participle,   when  an   infinitive  precedes,  f 

^  l^abc  e§  nid)t  tl)un  burfcn  (for  geburft),  I  was  not 
allowed  to  do  it ;  bu  l()attcjl  f ommeit  foflcn  (for  gcfoflt), 
you  ought  to  have  come;  wir  l)dtten  c§  fcl^cn  fonncn 


•  See  Exercises,  p.  148.  note  2« 

-|*-  See  Exercises,  p.  149.  note  2.,  where  the  subject  is 
fully  stated.    Compare  Adelung*s  Dictionary  under  the 

word  i^oren. 

X 
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(for  ffUmxA),  we  might  have  seen  it ;  et  l^ai  etn  S^V& 
bauen  laffen  (for  gelaffen),  he  ha4S  caused  a  house  to  be 

built ;  tcl!^  I^abe  ibn  anl^&ren  mufTen  (for  gemuf  t),  I  have 

been  obliged  to  listen  to  him ;  j^dtteit  XOXt  tluSgel^en  YVOQen 
(for  gewoQt),  had  we  been  inclined  to  go  out;  \ij  \^t 
il)n  rcben  l^Jren  (for  gel^ort),  I  have  heard  him  speak; 

icft  l)abc  ibn  reiten  fel^en  (for  gefel^en),  I  have  seen  him 

ride.  —  gebten,  to  teach,  and  IcrncJt/  to  learn,  likewise 
allow  the  use  of  this  infinitive ;  though  the  preterite  par- 
ticiple b,  at  present,  more  frequently  employed :  as,  it  ^At 

mic^  fcfcrdben  Ie()ren,  or  gelebrt,  he  has  taught  me  to 
write ;  tc^  l&abe  htX)  i()m  jeid^nen  lernen,  or  gelernt,  I  hare 

learnt  of  him  to  draw. 

The  English  admit  the  Infinitive  after  the  words  whOf 
whcUf  where,  how :  for  example :  '<  I  do  not  know  what 
to  do ;  I  will  tell  you  how  to  act,  where  to  go,  whom  to 
address."  The  German  infinitives  cannot  be  placed  in 
such  a  construction;  the  sentences  must,  therefore,  be 
differently  formed :  as,  td^  Wei§  nic^t  WaS  id)  t^un  fott,  I 

know  not  what  I  must  do ;  id^  will  Sbncn  fagcn  wic  ©ie 
ISjanbcIn  mfiffen,  wo^in  @ie  geben  mujfen,  mit  mm  ©ie 

fprcd^en  mujTcn,  I  will  tell  you  how  you  ought  to  act, 
where  you  ought  to  go,  whom  you  ought  to  address. 
But  the  interrogative  infinitive,  in  German,  is  expressive 
of  astonishment  and  indignation  :  ^c^  }U  t^m  gcbn  ?  I  go 
to  him  ?  3»c^  il()n  fragen  ?  I  ask  him  ?  meaning,  What  I  am 
I  to  go  to  him  ?  no,  I  will  not  Am  I  to  ask  him  ?  no,  I 
will  not.    Thus  Schiller  has :  — 

SBfr  unS  abtrotjen  lajfen  burd()  ®maU  tvaS  »ir  ber 

®fite  tpetgerten  I  We  let  them  bully  out  of  us  throogii 
force  what  we  have  denied  to  kindness  I 
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The  Infinitive^  with  ju,  is  put  where  the  Englbh  avail 
themselves  of  the  participle  with  a  preposition,  such  as, 
ofjfrom^  and  others.  For  example :  ba§  SSergitUgcn  einen 
l^reunb  JU  feljleit/  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  friend ;  ®ele« 
gen^eit  JU  teifcn,  opportunity  of  travelling ;  id^  tvutte 
abgeftalten  }U  fc^rdben,  I  was  prevented  from  writing. 
This  peculiarity  has  been  remarked  in  the  first  chapter. 
Part  II. 

That  Infinitives  may  be  turned  into  substantives,  by 
having  the  article  of  the  neuter  gender  prefixed,  has 
been  already  noticed. 

The  Preterite  Participle 

of  certain  verbs,  is  united  with  the  verb  tottittitXlf  to  come, 
in  an  active  signification,  to  express  the  manner  of  com- 
ing :  as,  et  f  Otnmt  QtXXtUxi,  he  comes  riding,  on  horseback ; 

er  !ommt  gegangen^  he  comes  walking,  on  foot ;  er  I&mmt 

Qtfcif)XtXi,  he  comes  driving,  in  a  carriage.  Sometimes,  the 
preterite  participle  seems  to  be  a  substitute  for  the  impe- 
rative mood :  as,  Sfofcn  auf  ben  SScg  gejircut,  unb  be§ 

^axtn^  t)ergeffen/  strew  roses  on  the  path,  and  forget 
sorrow;  ble  ©tubc  aufgcrdumt,  clear  the  room;  in 
which  examples,  gefhcut  unb  aufgerdumt,  are  preterite 
participles.* 

whether  considered  as  an  adverb,  or  a  conjunction,  is 
often  found,  where  the  English  can  affix  no  distinct 
meaning  to  it.    It  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  expletive ;  in  this 

*  See  Appendix  to  the  Elements,  Sect  VIIL  note  4>4>. 

X  2 
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duuracter,  howevery  it  conveys  certain  ideas^  which  give 
to  the  sentences  a  peculiar  modification.  Sometimes  the 
notions,  may  he^  perhaps^  prtjibabfyy  about,  nearly y  indeed, 
may  correspond  with  it   It  occurs  in  questions :  as,  (|abcn 

@te  tool  nA^hit,  wad  man  batoon  fagt?  have  you  perhaps 

heard,  what  is  said  of  it  ?  —  and  accompanies  verbs  in  an 
undetermined,  and  conditional  construction :  as,  ic^  mic^te 
tOObl  (cf en,  I  should  like  to  read  (if  I  could).  Not  seldom 
it  resembles  the  Italian  hen,  bene,  pur,  pure,  in  its  expletive 
capacity.  —  The  adverb  vjeU,  denoting  of  a  good  quality, 
in  a  good  manner,  not  ill,  is,  in  German,  generally  ren- 
dered by  gut ;  by  which  means  the  confusion  that  might 
arise  between  this  signification  and  the  expletive  is 
obviated.  For  example :  3c^  weig  nid)t,  WO  man  biefe 
©ac^en  gut  laufen  f ann,  I  know  not  where  one  may  buy 
these  things  well.  In  this  instance,  if  wol  were  used, 
it  would,  with  the  generality  of  readers,  have  an  expletive 
meaning. 

®etn/  willingly ;  comparative,  Itebct/  more  willingly ; 
superlative,  am  (tcbflen/  most  willingly. 

By  this  adverb,  the  idea  to  like,  to  be  fond  of,  is  fur- 
nished :  as,  itcoa^  gem  tl^un,  to  do  a  thing  willingly,  to 
like  to  do  it;  tt(O0&  gem  effen,  to  eat  a  thing  willingly, 
that  is,  to  like  it;  itxoa^  gem  m&gen/  to  like  a  thing.* 
6ttoa6  gem  St\)ta,  to  see  a  thing  willingly,  to  see  it 
with  approbation;  hence,  to  like,  to  approve.  6r  ipt 
®emufe  liebet  a(6  %\A\i}i  he  likes  vegetables  better  than 


*  See  Part  I.  Chap.  IV.  Sect.  1.  Obs.  1. 
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meat ;  literally^  he  eats  more  willingly.  @{e  fef^etl  ed  am 
licbfttti,  they  see.it  with  most  pleasure,  that  means,  they 
like  it  best  The  use  of  Uebet/  and  am  (iebflen,  will  be 
readily  understood  from  that  of  gem* 

^tn  and  l^r» 

The  former  signifies  motion  from  the  place  in  which 
you  are  to  another;  and  the  latter  from  another  place 
towards  you.  Thus  it  has  been  explained  before.*  But 
whenever  the  direction  has  no  reference  to  the  speaker^ 
f)ex  marks  the  termintis  a  quo,  and  \)in  the  terminus  ad 

quern :,  @r  Um  t)om  S^urme  l^er  un^  ging  auf  ber  @traf  e 

l^in/  he  came  from  the  tower  and  went  along  the  street. 

^xn  unb  f)Ztf  to  and  fro,  backwards  and  forwards,  has 
besides  a  very  peculiar  signification,  when  the  two  words»; 
are  tacked,  each  separately,  to  a  noun  substantive  or  adjec-* ' 
jeetive :  it  then  denotes ;  1  do  not  care,  it  weighs  nothing  * 

with  me ;  for  example :  SSctfprcd^en  l^in  ?  5Berfprcd)en  . 

I)er  ?  of  what  avail  arc  his  or  her  promises?  what  do  I 
care  for  his  promises  ? 

combined  with  prepositions,  and  followed  by  the  con- 
junction ba^/  acts  as  a  substitute  for  the  English  participle, 
united  with  a  preposition.     Examples :  By  reading  much 

he  became  learned,  baburd)  ba^  er  t)lcl  Ia§,  wutbc  er  gclel&rt* 

From  talking  too   much,  mischief  often   comes,  barau6 

ba#  man  ju  lolcl  f6)xt>ai^t,  entjlel()t  oft  Unl&eit;  justice 


♦  Part  I.  Chap.  IV.  Sect  7. 
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coDBiats  in  giving  every  one  his  own,  @txzifii%tiit  befie()t 

hatin,  ^a^  man  iebetman  baS  @etne  gibt* 

put  after  an  imperative,  has  the  power  of  entreating,  and 
exhorting,  answering,  in  general,  to  the  French  done, 
and  frequently  to  the  Englbh  pray  !  Examples :  @agcn 
@(C  mit  bod>,  pray  tell  me ;  fe^n  ©ie  bod^  fo  gut,  pray,  be 
so  good;  9Ba$  fagte  et  bod^?  pray,  what  did  he  say? 
SSar  bad  bod^  ein  Sdrm  !  what  a  noise  that  was  I  Occasion- 
ally, it  may  be  rendered  by  somehow :  as,  id^  fanb  mtc^ 
bod^  balb  Wiebet/ 1,  somehow,  soon  found  my  way ;  and 
sometimes,  when  joined  to  XOtA,  by  /  hope:  as,  6§ 
tfi  bod^  WOl  xAijt%  b&fe6?  it  is  nothing  bad,  I  hope? 
SDoc^  strengthens  both  the  negative  netn  and  the  affirm- 
ative ia,  and  gives  the  idea  of  the  Englbh,  by  all  means. 
9lid^t  boc^,  signifies  by  no  means. 

■      Sa, 

besides  its  affirmative  signification,  yes^  has  an  expletive 
faculty,  in  which  it  may  often  be  translated,  by  indeed^ 
truly ^  certainly^  «ee,  /  see^  I  wonder^  forsooth.  Examples : 
@ie  fommen  ja  fpdt/  you  certainly  are  coming  late,  or,  I 
wonder  you  come  so  late ;  @ie  jinb  ja  redbt/  QtO^  gewor* 
belt/  you,  indeed,  are  grown  very  tall;  @r  {leQt  ftd^  [d 
febt  fonberbar  an,  he,  forsooth,  behaves  in  a  very  singular 
manner. — 3^  WOl,  certainly,  yes  certainly. — 3^,  com- 
bined with  a  negative,  be  it  the  particle  ntdbt^  or  niC/  or 
the  adjective  Itixi,  may  be  rendered  by  the  same  expletive 
terms,  prayt  certainly^  see,  &c. ;  but  frequently  it  strength- 
ens the  expression:  as,  ja  nid^t/  on  no  account;  j|a  Vixi, 
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never^  spoken  emphatically.  The  negative  particle  com- 
monly stands  after  the  object;  ja  immediately  after  the 

verb*:  as,  Derfieffen  @ie  ja  ben  ffirief  nic^^t,  on  no  ac- 
count forget  the  letter. 

fWitten, 

before  the  prepositions  in  and  untet/  signifies,  in  the 

midst  of:  as,  mitten  in  fetner  9tebe/  in  the  midst  of  his 
discourse ;  xaMXiXi  unter  ben  S^inben/  in  the  midst  of  the 
enemy. 

signifies  an  addition  where  the  English  use  more.  9{o(^ 
einS,  one  thing  more;  noc^  einmat,  once  more;  Xi^ij 
immer/  still,  by  continuance,  constantly.  6r  bletbt  XioA) 
immer  in  Sonbon,  he  still  continues  in  London. 

A  Comparison 

of  things  equal,  is,  in  English,  made  by  the  repetition  of 
as  :  for  example,  <<  05  brave  a^  Caesar.*'  In  German,  the 
first  particle  is  rendered  by  fo  and  the  second  by  aB/  or 
n)te:  fo  tapfer  al§  6dfar.  The  word  thany  after  the 
comparative  more,  is  expressed  by  al3.  Somietimes  the 
English  put  but  after  a  comparative  degree  instead  of 
than :  for  example,  <<  There  was  nothing  further  to  be 
done  hU  to  fight."  The  German  al§  must  here  be  re- 
tained.   SSSte  is  occasionally  substituted  for  oX^* 


*  Compare  the  Exercises,  p.  155.  note  S. 
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TheNegaUve 

9li(i^t  18  often  used  by  the  Germans  where  the  English 
would  deem  it  superfluous :  as,  ed  ifi  fiber  dnen  SHonat^, 
fettbem  i(^  ®{e  xAifi  gefe^en  ^abC/  it  is  above  a  month 

since  I  have  {nof\  seen  you.  The  sentence  certainly 
contains  a  negative  idea,  which,  however,  is  in  English 
omitted. 

In  interrogative  exclamations  the  negate  gives  em- 
phasis.   SSie  Y)tele  9Renfc^en  ftnb  ntc^t  in  biefem  £riege 

ungef  ommen !  how  many  men  have  [nof]  perished  in  this 
war !  SBie  flolj  fc^ien  er  ntd^t !  how  proud  did  he  [noil 
i^pearl  The  French  also  make  use  of  the  negative: 
Qud  bruii  ces  hommes  n'auroient-ils  ^asfaii^  s'ils  nCavcient 
attrap6  dun  id  banquet ! 

Not  a,  not  any^  are,  in  German,  commonly  expressed 
by  fein,  none.* 

TtDO  NegaHves^  in  the  same  sentence,  are  improper,  be- 
/  cause  they  are  useless.  For  they  do  not  affirm,  as  in 
^  Latin,  nor  add  to  the  force  of  the  negation,  as  in  GreeL 
Yet  they  occur,  not  only  in  the  language  of  common  life, 
but  also  in  the  best  writers.  £er  .ftatfer  unb  bie  Eigue 
ftanben  sen>affhet  unb  fiesreiclb  in  £)eutf^Ianb,  unb  nir^ 
genbS  leine  SRac^t,  bte  ilbnen  SBiberflanb  leiflen  lonntetf 

the  Emperor  and  the  league  now  stood  armed  and  vic- 
torious in  Germany,  and  there  was  no  power  no  when  to 


*  Compare  Exercises,  p.  156.  note  5. 

t  ®*iflert  (ScW^tc  be8  breiffgia^riflen  Jtriegef, 

vol.  L  p.  227* 
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resist  them.    6t  batf  aQeS  n>a§  er  fann,  unb  tfi  feinem 

anbem  nidt^tg  fc^ulbtg/  he  dares  to  do  what  he  can  do,  and 
is  under  no  obligation  to  no  one  *;  ba  er  fid)  tOOttfommetl 

tool)l  bmvi$t  if}/  nie  leine  (S^re  ^tf^abt  ju  \)aUn,  as  he  is 

perfectly  conscious  netfer  to  haye  possessed  no  honour,  f 
9lur  Uin  ®elb  \)ai  fte  nid^^t^  only  she  hasnotg^ano  money, 
that  is,  not  any  money,  f  Sometimes,  indeed,  there  may 
appear  to  be  energy  in  the  repetition  of  tbe  negative : 
but,  altogether,  it  should  be  rather  considered  as  a  species 
of  negligence  in  the  composition. 

Abouty  nearly, 
Tfau  idea,  accompanying  numbers,  is  differently  given. 

1.  By  certain  adverbs,  viz.  be^itabc,  tttoa,  fajl/  ungefd^r, 
tool,  WS»    SS  finb  wol  brei  3al()re/  it  is  about  three 

years ;  ungefdl^r  id^n  ?)funb,  about  ten  pounds ;  jtpcf  biS 
brei  SSSod^Ctt/  from  two  to  three  weeks.  2.  In  common 
life,  but  incorrectly,  by  einc^  which  seems  to  be  corrupted 
from  einige :  as,  eine  a6)t  SEagc,  about  eight  days.  3.  By 
etn  being  prefixed  to  the  substantive,  and  the  termination 
cr  added  to  the  latter:  for  example,  eilt  ©tucfcr  jebn, 
about  ten  pieces  (ba§  ©tucf ,  the  piece) ;  ein  ®Ier  brei, 
about  three  yards  (bie  6Ue,  the  yard);  eilt  Sa^rer  funf, 
about  five  years  (ba6  3al^t,  the  year).  The  syllable  er  is 
supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  ober^  or;  consequently. 


•  S88lelanb'«  2fgatl()on,  vol.  i.  p.  154. 

f  Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  109. 

t  Seffing'd  ettfif)>ie(e.    2)er  Qd^aii,  Scene  i.  vol.  ii. 
p.  167. 
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ein  @t&(Iev  yt\jia  would  be  said,  instead  of  ein  @tucf 
ober  jeJ^it/  one  piece  or  ten.  Thus  etne  (SQe  obft  bret/ 
one  yard  or  three ;  citl  3al^r  ober  funf/  one  year  or  five. 
Whatever  may  be  the  true  origin  of  this  construction,  it  is 
not  to  be  recommended  for  imitation.  Nor  is  the  follow- 
ing entitled  to  more  regard,  which  consists,  4.  in  the  use 

of  the  prepositions,  an,  bei.    2Cn  bie  swanjig,  nearly 

twenty:  bci  bie  t>ler5tg;  nearly  forty.  — @egcn  would  be 
more  proper. 

The  Omission  of  the  Conjunctions  baf/  thaty  and  tventl/  (^ 

has  been  adverted  to  in  other  places.  When  these 
conjunctions  are  to  be  understood,  the  verb  is  sometimes 
put  in  the  indicative  mood,  and  sometimes  in  the  sub- 
junctive. Indicative^  ba^,  being  understood :  as,  i(^  6e« 
l&aupte,  eS  Wirb  regncn,  I  maintain  (that)  it  will  rain; 
i^  glaubC;  CS  iji  3eit»  I  believe  (that)  it  is  time.  SBcnit 
being  understood :  as,  f  5mmt  er  ju  xaxx,  fo  iage  tc^  i^n 
fort/  (if)  he  comes  to  me  I  shall  send  him  away.  £omm|l 

bu  l^cute  nid^t,  fo  f ommji  bu  morgen,  (if)  thou  dost  not 

come  to-day,  thou  wilt  come  to-morrow.  SStdfi  bu  Xixij 
in  ber  %txaVit%  fepn*,  (if)  thou  wilt  be  rich  in  poverty. 

Zxhojtt  bad  ^d^ictfal  bid)/  fo  trage  bu  wieber  Iql^  ©d^itffalr 
Sold'  i^nt  witltg  unb  froi^/  wiQjl  bu  nid^t  folgeu/  bu  mttft.t 

(If)  Fate  bears  with  thee,  bear  thou  again  with  Fate, 
Follow  it  willingly  and  cheerfully,  (if)  thou  wiU  not 
follow,  thou  must 

*  ^erber'§  Serfheute  JBtutter,  vol  ii.  p,  la 

f  Ibid,  vol  i.  p.  21. 
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SvhfuncHve^  baf  being  understood :  as,  et  fagt/  ti  fep 
XOCifC,  he  says  (thai)  it  is  true.  $B3enn  being  understood : 
as,  SBttte  id^  in  granfteic^,  (t/)  I  were  in  France,  were  I 
in  France. 

The  Conjunction^  fO/ 

is  employed  to  connect  a  sentence  when  the  prior  mem- 
ber of  it  begins  with  a  consecutive,  causal,  or  conditional 

conjunction  *  ©a  cr  fid^  tcr  ®Xobt  nd^ertc,  fo  fanb  er 
bie  SSdQe  t)on  ben  S^inben  befe^t/  when  he  approached 

the  town,  he  found  the  ramparts  occupied  by  the  enemy. 

8D8enn  man  ^xi)  in  ben  SBf ffenfcbaften  auSjei^nen  will,  fo 
mu^  man  ununterbrod^^enen  ^lei^  beft^en,  if  a  person 

would  distinguish  himself  in  the  sciences,  he  must  possess 
unceasing  industry.  —  @o  is  not  always  required,  after 
the  consecutive,  and  causal,  such  as  ba,  when;  al^,  as; 
wie,  as ;  n)eil/  because :  but  it  is  rarely  left  out,  after  the 
conditional  conjunctions,  such  as  tvenn,  if;  obfcbon/  ob* 
gleicb/  wennfcbon,  wenngteicb^  although.  When  the  con- 
ditional is  not  given  in  the  prior  member,  but  to  be 
understood,  it  is  necessary  to  make  use  of  fO/  in  the 

subsequent:  as,  l^atte  ici)  ba§  gen^uft,  fo  n^dre  id^  nid^^t 

gef  ommen/  had  I  known  that,  I  should  not  have  come ; 
which  stands  for,  wenn  id^  ba$  gewuf t  ICfattt,  if  I  had 
known  that  —  therefore  fo  must  be  inserted,  in  the  fol- 
lowing member.  It  is  to  be  recommended  after  conse- 
cutive and  causal  conjunctions,  when  the  antecedent 
member  is  of  some  length,  or  consists  of  several  links. 


•  Compare  Part  I.  Chap.  VIII. 
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@0  is  also  found  to  connect  sentences,  of  which  the  first 
has  the  verb  in  the  imperative  mood,  but  no  conjunction ; 

as,  )}errraue  ®ott,  fo  voitb  er  bit  ^elfen^  trust  in  God,  and 

he  will  help  thee. 

When  obgUicb/  obfc^OIl/  or  a  similar  word,  denoting, 
thoughy  aWumghy  precedes;  \)^ij,  yet,  or  a  synonymous 
conjunction,  generaUy  follows,  Cb  cr  gteic^  juitji  tjl,  fo 
bat  ec  bocb  t)iele  Srfabtung/  although  he  is  young,  he  has 
(nevertheless^  great  experience. 

©onbcrn,  InOj 

has  a  disjunctive  sense,  and  is  exclusively  and  solely 
used  after  a  negative :  as,  e6  friert  ntd^t/  fotlbem  e6  t^Ut, 
it  does  not  freeze,  but  it  thaws.* 

Cases  AbsoltUe. 
The  accusative  case,  joined  to  a  preterite  participle, 
is  taken  absolutely.    Examples :  ba§  @eftcbt  nacb  IDfien 
gelebtt/  his  face  being  turned  to  the  east ;  ben  SSlxi  nacti 

bem  SSaterlanbe  gemenbet/  his  looks  being  turned  towards 
his  country ;  bte  Xugen  nacb  bem  ^immtl  gerid^tet,  his 

eyes  being  directed  towards  heaven4  biefen  Umfianb 
DOtau^gefe^t^  this  circumstance  being  supposed;  bcn 
@en)inn  abgetec^net/  the  gain  being  deducted ;  bte§  au^ 
genommen/  thb  being  excepted. 

CofUracHans 
have  been  mentioned,  upon  former  occasions :  for  ex- 
ample, of  the  pronoun  e$/  it,  with  other  words:  mvAt 

*  See  Part  I.  Chap.  Vni. 
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for  mix  eS,  Wr6— Wr  c«,  gleb^  — gieb  e6,  f}>racl^$  — 

f)>rad^  e^/  WarS  —  tvar  e6 ;  and  of  the  definite  article,  with 

prepositions :  am,  for  an  ^em,  im — in  bent,  inS — in  iai, 

jur  —  }U  ber»  Contractions  shorten  the  expression,  but 
it  is  not  always  an  advantage  to  do  this.  They  should 
be  avoided,  when  they  interfere  with  the  softness  and 
fluency  of  the  language ;  and  even  the  best  of  them  are 
more  calculated  for  common  speech  than  for  dignified 
composition* 
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CHAPTER  III. 


ON   THE   ARRANGEMENT   OF   WORDS. 


The  verbal  arrangement  in  German  is  neither  regulated 
by  the  natural  construction,  so  that  the  words  should  be 
placed  in  a  sentence  in  the  same  succession  as  they 
depend  upon  or  goyern  one  another:  nor  conducted 
according  to  the  loose  dictates  of  cadence  or  rhythm.* 


*  The  ancient,  and  most  of  the  modem  tongues,  have 
no  sure  standard  for  the  collocation  of  their  words.  The 
instruction,  which  Cicero  gives  upon  this  subject,  is,  that 
a  proper  symmetry  should  be  observed  in  a  sentence,  and 
the  words  harmoniously  combined.  CoUocabuntur  igitw 
verba,  atU  ut  inter  se  quam  apUsdmi  coJujereant  extrema 
cum  primis,  eaque  sint  qudm  stiavissimis  vocibus;  aut 
ut  forma  ipsa  concinnitasque  verborum  conficiat  ordinem 
suum,  aut  ut  comprehensio  numero^  et  apte  cadat. 
Orator.  42.  This  only  affords  a  vague  and  fluctuatiDg 
idea:  for  the  notions  of  symmetry  and  harmony,  of 
cadence  and  rhythm,  are  undefined,  and  variable;  be- 
cause they  must  be  referred  to  the  sensation  and  judg* 
ment  of  every  individuaL  The  ear  alone  is  to  decide} 
and  that  may  be  variously  affected,  in  various  persons* 
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The  several  parts  of  speech  claim  their  position  by  virtue 
of  certain  rules,  which  are  indisputably  established,  and 
interwoven  with  the  very  character  of  the  language.  To 
violate  those  rules  is  as  much  an  offence  as  to  disobey 
any  other  leading  precept  of  grammar.    It  would  mark 


Cicero,  indeed,  seems  to  think,  that  there  is  a  latent 
principle  of  correctness  in  the  sense  of  hearing,  which 
may  be  relied  on :  Aures  enim^  vel  animus  aurium 
nunHoy  ncUuralem  quandam  in  se  continet  vocum  omnium 
mensionem.  Ibid.  53.  Esse  in  oratione  numerum  quendamy 
nan  est  difficile  cognoscere  :  judical  enim  sensus.  Ibid.  55. 
But  the  competency  of  that  criterion  may  well  be  doubted, 
when  it  is  recollected,  what  a  diversity  there  exists  in 
the  faculty  of  that  sense,  and  the  justness  of  its  perception. 
If  we  allow,  that  the  ear  of  an  orator,  favoured  by  na- 
ture, may,  through  practice  and  attention^  become  so 
habituated  to  the  rhythm  of  eloquence,  as  to  produce 
that  proportion  and  harmony,  in  his  speech,  to  which 
Cicero  alludes ;  yet  other  means  will  be  wanted  for  those, 
who  do  not  possess  such  advantages.  The  modems, 
who  have  commented  on  the  collocation  of  words,  in  the 
Latin  language,  have  in  vain  endeavoured  to  establish  a 
more  tangible  and  positive  principle.  What  they  have 
propounded  is  insufficient  and  unsatisfactory.  Thus 
EmesHy  in  his  Initia  Doctrinte  Solidioris  (ed.  Lips.  1758), 
p.  868.  §  864.  says :  —  Qtiod  dignius  est  et  majusy  vel 
prius  pel  comrnunCf  pnj^ponemus ;  item  ad  quod  magis 
attendi  velimus-^sed  tamen  in  hoc  posteriori  genere  nihil 
satis  certum,  &c. 
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the  ignorance  of  a  person  as  strikingly  as,  for  instance, 
an  error  in  the  gender.  By  a  fault  of  this  kind^  a 
foreigner  would  be  most  easily  betrayed.  For  these 
reasons,  it.  appears  of  consequence,  that  this  subject 
should  be  thoroughly  understood ;  but,  stra<ige  to  say, 
it  has  in  general  been  overlooked  and  neglected.  The 
natiyes  themselves  seem,  for  a  long  time,  to  have  been 
unconscious  of  this  extraordinary  property  in  their  lan- 
guage, which  had  become  familiar  and  habitual  to  them 
from  their  infancy.  To  this  circumstance  it  must  be 
attributed,  that  it  has  passed  unnoticed  by  so  many 
grammarians,  as  have  written  on  the  German  tongue. 
Foreigners  have,  thence,  been  induced  to  believe,  that 
the  collocation  of  words  in  German  is  arbitrary,  and 
that  it  is  not  an  object  of  grammatical  necessity  and 
importance,  but  one  superficially  recommended  for  imi- 
tation. This  statement  of  the  question  is,  in  the  highest 
degree,  fallacious  and  absurd.  An  infringement  of  the 
laws  of  position  is  felt  by  a  native  the  moment  it  occurs: 
and  I  ask,  could  such  a  sensation  possibly  take  place,  if 
that,  from  which  it  proceeds,  did  not  exist  ?  The  nega- 
tive of  any  proposition  being  remarked,  the  mind  which 
notices  that  negative  must  surely,  at  the  same  time,  be 
impressed  with  an  idea  of  the  affirmative.  When  I  say, 
that  a  thing  is  not  blacky  I  should  not  be  qualified  to  make 
that  declaration,  unless  I  had  previously  conceived  the 
positive  notion  of  black.  Thus,  when  a  fault  is  observed, 
it  would  be  contradictory  to  assert,  that  there  is  no  rule 
for  what  is  correct  If  that  wqre  the  case,  I  wish  to  be 
told  by  what  means  that  fault  might  have  been  detected. 
It  is  impossible  to  see  error^  when  we  are  ignorant  of  the 
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truth,  or  to  be  sensible  of  what  is  wrong,  withoat  having 
a  perception  of  what  is  right* 

Bj.  this  mode  of  reasoning  I  was  led,  yety  early,  to 
conclude  that  the  arrangement  of  words,  in  the  German 
language,  was  definable  by  rule.  In  my  intercourse  with 
foreigners,  the  manner  in  which  they  placed  the  words, 
when  they  attempted  to  speak  or  write  German,  engaged 
my  attention.  1  knew  enough  of  language,  in  general,  to 
judge  that,  when  they  made  use  of  a  wrong  collocation, 
this  was  not  owing  to  an  accidental  difference  of  rhythm, 
but  to  a  radical  and  permanent  defect ;  the  source  of  which 
I  endeavoured  to  trace,  in  order  to  discover  the  neces- 
sary remedies.  I  confess  that  I  pursued  this  speculation 
entirely  unassisted ;  and  appropriated  to  myself  the  result 
of  the  inquiry,  as  far  as  it  went,  without  dividing  it  with 
any  other  person.*  The  system  which  I  established  had, 
for  its  foundation,  the  common  division  of  the  parts  of 
speech.  To  each  I  assumed  that  a  proper  place  belonged 
in  a  sentence,  that  they  stood  in  a  certain  relation,  and 
influenced  one  another  in  point  of  rank  and  order.  That 
theory  appears  to  be  uncontradicted  in  practice,  and  I 
have,  by  repeated  experience,  been  fully  convinced  of  its 
real  utility.  Without  the  benefit  of  such  aid,  the  labour, 
to  a  foreigner,  of  acquinng  the  German  language,  is  almost 


*  I  advert  to  this  circumstance,  because  I  have  since 
found  that  Adelung  had  entered  into  a  similar  in- 
vestigation: had  I  been  acquainted  with  it,  the  pro- 
gress of  my  own  researches  would  probably  have  been 
accelerated. 
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endless.  He  may  know,  with  accuracy,  the  various  topics 
of  grammar,  and  be  abundantly  provided  with  phraseo- 
logy; Ite  nifty  Ik&ve  learnt  the  best  pronunciation,  and 
made  himself  master  of  every  other  advantage :  yet,  if  he 
is  not  initiated  in  the  mystery  of  the  arrangement  of 
words,  his  language  will  ever  remain  ungainly  and  defec- 
tive. By  long  and  unwearied  attention,  united  with  a  nice 
and  discerning  ear,  he  may,  perhaps,  approximate  to  that 
habit  which  the  natives  have  imbibed  from  their  cradle; 
but  he  will  not  stand  on  safe  ground,  if  he  is  merely  to 
depend  on  habitual  and  obscure  sensations,  which  may 
leave  him  in  doubt,  whenever  the  peculiarities  of  other 
idioms  intrude  upon  his  recollection.  These  observations 
rest  upon  simple  and  obvious  facts,  which  cannot  escape 
the  notice  of  any  one  who  is  competent  to  judge  of  these 
matters.  I  have  met  with  that  deficiency,  of  which  I  have 
been  speaking,  in  foreigners  who  had  diligently  studied, 
and  long  practised,  the  German  language,  and  might,  in 
every  o(her  respect,  be  said  to  be  completely  in  posses- 
sion of  that  acquirement 

All  those  embarrassments  and  difficulties  the  following 
rules  undertake  to  remove;  and  if  they  succeed  to  any 
considerable  degree  in  this  object,  which,  I  confidently 
affirm,  they  do,  their  value  cannot  be  mistaken  Indeed, 
I  look  upon  this  portion  of  the  present  work  as  perhaps 
the  most  interesting  of  the  whole ;  for,  I  may  say,  that 
the  disquisition  was  new,  and  the  elucidations  obtained 
satisfactory  and  useful. 

The  following  rules  are  abstracted  from  the  practice  of 
the  best  writers,  and  from  the  manner  of  speaking  among 
the  well-educated  classes  of  society.    It  need  scarcely  be 
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remarked,  that  to  the  poet  a  certain  latitude  is  granted, 
in  regard  to  the  position  of  words,  so  as  to  favour  the 
exigencies  of  rhyme  and  metre.  — ^'The  chapter  will  con- 
sist of  the  following  sections :  — 

1.  Position   of  the    Noun  5.  The  Participle* 

Svbstafitive.  6.  The  Adverb. 

%  Of  the  Noun  Adjective.  7.  The  Preposition. 

3.  The  Pronoun.  8.  The  Conjunction. 

4.  I%e  Verb.  9.  The  Interjection. 


SECTION  I. 

POSITION   OF   THE   NOUN   SUBSTANTIVE. 

Ruh  I. — The  Substantive,  in  the  nominative  case,  being 
the  subject  of  a  sentence,  is  placed  before  the  verb.* 

Note.  —  The  Subject  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
Object;  the  former  governs  the  verb,  and  the  latter  is 
governed  by  the  verb :  for  instance,  bet  SSater  Itebt  fetnen 
@0^tt/  the  father  loves  his  son.  Here,  ber  SSdtcr  is  the 
Subjecty  which  governs  the  verb,  that  is  to  say,  the  verb 
must  agree  with  it  in  number  and  person  f  ;  fetnen  @Ol[)n/ 

*  I  make  no  mention  of  the  article,  because  it  is  ob- 
vious that  it  must  always  stand  before  the  word  to  which 
it  belongs. 

t  See  Part  I.  Chap.  II.  Sect  2.  Rule  I. 
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ifl  the  Obfedf  which  is  gorerned  by  the  verbi  because  it 
muBtf  in  compliance  with  the  nature  of  the  verb,  stimd 
in  a  particolar  case.*  To  give  another  example:  bee 
SRonn  fc^reibt  einen  fi3ri€f,  the  man  writes  a  letter;— 
bet  SRann  is  the  subject,  and  einen  S3rtef  the  object 
These  terms  must  be  distinctly  recollected  throughout 
the  following  pages. 

« 

Exceptions  to  the  first  Rule. 

1.  The  subject  is  put  aifter  the  yerb  in  a  direct  ques- 
tion :  as,  fd)re{bt  ber  SRann  ?  does  the  man  write?  \ifCViii, 
the  verb -~  ber  SDlann/  the  subject.  It  is  the  same  when 
the  question  begins  with  an  interrogative  pronoun,  or  in- 
terrogative adverb :  as,  wad  fagt  bet  SSdter  ?  what  says  the 
father?  welc^eS  S3uc^  lieft  ber  @d)uler?  which  book  does 
the  pupil  read?  warum  laijt  ber  ^nabe?  why  does  the  boy 

laugh  ?  n)e§n)egen  weint  bie  @d^n)efler  ?  what  does  the 

sister  weep  for  ? 

2.  When,  for  the  purpose  of  emphasis,  the  object  is 
placed  at  the  head  of  a  sentence,  f  For  instance :  btefcS 
®\{xd  genief  t  b^er  Xugenbl^afte/  this  happiness  the  virtuous 
man  enjoys.  Set  Sugenbl^fafte  is  the  subject,  which  fol- 
lows after  the  verb  genteft;  because  the  object, 
®l{xi,  begins  the  sentence. 


*  See  Part  II.  Chap.  I.  Sect.  2.  Rule  IV. 

f  This  emphasis  will  be  further  explained  afterwards. 
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3.  When  the  dative  or  acciisatiye  case  of  a  person* 

stands  first:  as,  bent  3Renf(i)en  iji  bad  Seben  t^euer,  to 
man  Hfe  is  dear;  biefem  ^naben  bat  metn  f^reunb  bie 

Jranj6tlf<I)C  ©pracbe  gclcbtt,  Mm  ftoy  my  friend  taught  the 
French  language.  The  sentences  here  begin  with  a  case 
of  person,  and  the  subjects  are  found  after  the  verb. 
This,  and  the  preceding  exception,  may  perhaps  be  to- 
gether comprehended  in  these  words,  that,  when  any 
oblique  case  of  declension  begins  a  sentence,  the  subject 
must  go  after  the  verb. 

4.  When  an  adjectiye,  or  pronoun,  serving  for  or  be- 
longing to  the  object,  begins  the  sentence.  ®ut  tfl  bet 
S38etn  jwar,  abcr  aucb  tbcuer,  the  wine,  indeed,  is  goody 
but  also  dear.  The  adjective  gut  has,  in  this  instance, 
the  capacity  of  the  object,  or,  in  the  words  used  above, 
serves  for  the  object,  and  beginning  the  sentence,  moves 

the  subject,  ber  SBciu,  from  its  place.    %\xt  finbet  mein 

SSater  ben  SBein/  &c.,  my  father  finds  the  wine  good: 
here  gut  belongs  to  the  object,  ben  98ein/  and  has  the 
same  influence  upon  the  subject.  This  is  also  to  be  ob- 
served in  the  pronoun,  when  it  acts  as  the  object:  as, 
mein  iji  ba§  S^CL\X%,  mine  is  the  house;  mein  represents 
the  object,  and  ba§  S^dVi^f  which  is  the  subject,  is  put 

after  the  verb,  ©ein  nennt  ber  ^5nig  bie  SBalbung, 
welcbe  im  S&ben  t)on  ©nglanb  befinblicb  iji,  the  king  calls 

the  forest  his  which  is  in  the  south  of  England.    @ein 


*  These  cases  of  person,  as  they  are  called,  will  be 
more  particularly  adverted  to. 
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serves  for  the  object,  and  therefore  brings  the  subject 
after  the  verb. 

5.  When  the  pronoun  e$  begins  the  sentence:  for 
example,  e^  f6mmt  ber  ^oni^/  the  king  is  coming;  e$ 
entfianb  ein  iaxm,  a  tamult  arose.* 

6.  When  an  infinitive  is  put  at  the  beginning,  either 
as  a  member  of  the  sentence  f ,  or  for  the  sake  of  em- 
phasis :  for  example,  um  innerc  SRul&c  ju  geniclien,  muf* 

fen  bie  ^flic^ten  ber  JRcligion  erfuHt  wcrbcn,  in  order  to 

enjoy  inward  peace,  must  the  duties  of  religion  be  fulfilled ; 

8el)orcI)cn  woHenbie  itutz  nid^t,  obey  will  the  people  not-- 

for,  the  duties  must,  the  people  will  not. 

7.  The  participles,  with  an  adverbial  power,  to  ex- 
press the  manner  of  acting  j:,  being,  or  suffering,  or  par- 
ticiples generally,  when  placed  in  the  beginning  of  a 
sentence,  make  the  subject  follow  the  verb.  For  in- 
stance:  SSSeincnb   ipxai)  bcr  SSater,  weeping  the  father 

spoke ;  ttauetnb  gingen  bie  ©efdl^rten  ju  bem  ©rabmole; 

mourning  (he  companions  went  to  the  sepulchre.    Thus 
with  the  preterite  participle  § :  gelicbt  Utlb  angebetet  W' 

Ucg  bcr  ^elb  feinc  SRitbfirgcr  unb  eiltc  in  baS  ©c^IaAt* 

fclb,  ncue  Sorbcercn  JU  erringcn,  Gloved  and  adored,  the 

•  See  Part  I.  Chap.  III.  Sect.  I.  Obs.  4.,  and  Part  II. 
Chap.  I.  Sect  I.  Rule  II.  Obs.  4. 
f  See  Ex.  p.  162.  n.  6. 
t  See  Part  I.  Chap.  V.  Sect.  I. 
§  See  Part  IL  Chap.  I.  Sect  2.    The  Participle. 
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hero  left  his  fellow  citizens,  and  hastened  into  the  field  of 
battle  to  obtain  new  laurels. 

8.  The  subject  must  be  after  the  verb,  when  an  ad- 
verb, or  certain  cases  of  nouns,  used  in  an  adverbial  sig- 
nification,  or  absolute  cases,   commence  the  sentence. 

4 

SSal^  lommt  ber  SBtnter,  soon  winter  comes ;  fd^neU  ge^t 
btc  3eit  baftfn,  guickli^  time  passes.  Unglucfllcfecr  SBSeifc 
traf  bad  Sdo§  feinen  S9ruber^  unfortunate^  the  lot  fell 

upon  his  brother.  Interrogative  adverbs,  (as  tOdXlXXttf 
why ;  WeSwcgen,  what  for,  wherefore,)  having  naturally 
their  place  in  the  beginning,  cause  the  subject  to  stand 
after  the  verb. 

9.  When  a  preposition,  with  its  case,  takes  the  lead. 

9Jiit  frcubiger  SKicnc  gtngcn  bic  @f  nwo]()ncr  i^rem  SBcfrcfcr 

entgegen^  taith  a  joyful  countenance  the  inhabitants  went 
to  meet  their  deliverer.  When,  however,  the  preposition, 
with  its  case,  forms  an  exclamation,  it  is  considered  as  an 
interjection,  and  does  not  move  the  subject  from  its  place : 

as,  bcp  mciner  @^rc,  bcr  ajJcnfc^  ijl  unfd)ulblg,  upon  my 

honour,  the  man  is  innocent. 

10.  The  following  conjunctions  have  the  same  effect, 
in  transposing  the  subject,  when  they  commence  the 
sentence;  but  they  may  themselves  be  placed  after  the 
verb.  ^IfO/  signifying  so,  thus ;  ba/  then ;  ballet/  thence, 
therefore;  battn,  bcttn,  then;  barauf/  thereupon,  then,; 
barum,  for  that  reason ;  bemnad),  consequently ;  bcS^alb, 
beSl^albett/  for  that  reason;  bedn^egett/  on  that  account; 
bedgleic^ett/  likewise;  bod^/  yet|  still  (it  does  not  always 
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affect  the  situation  of  the  subject) ;  f enter/  moreover;  folg' 
ItC^/  consequently;  gleid^tOOl^l/  nevertheless;  itlbefTen,  in 
the  meanwhile;  imgleidbetl/  or  ingk\ii}tn,  likewise;  je^t/ 
now ;  laum, scarcely ;  mitj^ill/  consequently ;  nod)/  yet,  nor; 
nutl/  now ;  t1)iil^,  partly ;  fO/  either  meaning  so^  or  begin* 
ning  the  subsequent  member  of  a  sentence ;  uberbteS/  be- 
sides; fibtigen^/ in  other  respects. — When  the  conjunctions, 
a\x6),  also ;  entYDeOet/  either ;  itoax,  indeed ;  are  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sentence^  the  subject  may  be  put  after  the 
verb,  by  which  means  a  stress  falls  either  upon  the  sub- 
ject, or  the  verb :  as,  auc^  rief  bad  SSoIt/  the  people  even 

exclaimed ;  enttveber  Uefi  ber  Anabt,  ober  er  fc^reibt/  the 
boy  either  reads  or  writes ;  ^toax  fc^einet  bte  @onne/  aber, 

&c«,  the  san  indeed  shines,  but,  &e.  When  the  emphasis 
is  to  be  on  the  subject^  it  should  remain  before  the  verb : 
as,  ani}  bad  SSolf  rtef/  even  the  people  cried  out. — In  old 
and  formal  language,  the  subject  is  sometimes  placed  after 
the  verb,  when  unb/  tmd,  or  fonbertt/  but,  precedes,  ttnb 
Ibat  SBeHagter  enoiefen/  and  the  defendant  has  proved 
Here  JBeflagtet/  the  subject,  is  after  the  verb,  in  conse- 
quence of  unb* 

11.  In  quoting,  the  subject  is  put  after  fagett/  or  any 
similar  verb,  when  part  of  the  quotation  goes  before :  as, 

bad  ©lucF,  fagt  ber  SBeife,  ijl  \)errdtberifdb,  Fortune,  says 

tne  wise  man,  is  treacherous. 

12.  The  subject  always  follows  the  verb,  in  the  subse- 
quent member  of  a  sentence. 

Note.  —  The  Subsequent  member  of  a  sentence  is  that 
which  comes  after  one  beginning .  with  a  relative  pro- 
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noun  (such  as  tooS,  whai)»  or  rdatire  adverb  (such  as 
too,  where),  a  conditional,  causal,  or  consecutive  con- 
junction (such  as  mnn;  if;  VDtil,  because;  ia,  as).*  Ex- 
amples :  aBa§  ber  SSater  fagt,  t^ut  ber  ^ol)n,  what  the 

father  says,  the  son  does.  The  first  member  of  thb  sen- 
tence begins  with  the  relative  pronoun,  toad ;  in  the  se- 
cond, or  subsequent  member,  therefore,  the  std^fectf  ber 
@0^)n,  stands  after  the  verb,  ti^nU  SBp  bad  2fad  xH, 
D^rfammeln  {tcl^  bie  TliUx,  where  the  carrion  is,  the  eagles 
are  collected.  Here,  the  first  member  commences  with 
the  relative  adverb,  too ;  and  the  subject  in  the  following 
member,  is  after  the  verb-f     SBcnn  bad  SBctter  gfiuftlg 

bletbt,  fo  fommt  metn  ^reunb  in  toenigen  Xa^m,  if  the 

weather  continues  favourable^  my  friend  comes  (or  will 
come)  In  a  few  days.  Thb  sent^ce  also  consists  of  two 
members :  the  fintt  if  the  weather  continues  favourable ; 
the  secondy  my  friend  comes,  or  will  come :  in  the  latter, 
which  is  the  subsequent  member^  the  subject  is  placed  after 

the  verb.  Thus,  SBell  bie  3eit  fcfettett  \)erflretc^t;  fo  benufet 
ber  SSSeife  ieben  XugenblidP/  because  time  passes  quickly 


*  See  Conjunctions,  Part  I.  Chap.  VIII. 

t  Strictly  speaking,  we  ought,  in  the  second,  here 
called  the  subsequent,  member,  to  supply  some. demon- 
strative word  corresponding  to  the  relative  in  the  first : 
namely,  \ci%,  in  reference  to  the  preceding  toad ;  and 
ba/  in  correspondence  with  too.  See  Exercises,  p.  167. 
note  2.  The  subsequent  member  mav,  perhaps,  alto- 
gether, be  said  to  depend  upon  connecting  words,  which 
are  to  be  understood. 
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away,  the  wise  man  turns  every  moment  to  pr6fit  Here 
are  again  two  members :  tke  antecedent^  because  the  time 
passes;  and  the  subsequentp  the  wise  man  turns  ievery 
moment  to  profit    The  subject  in  the  latter,  of  course, 

stands  after  the  verb.    £)a  Sdfar  ftd)  na^erte,  entn>ic!^en 

bie  S^inbe,  as  Caesar  approached  (antecedeni)^  the  enemy 
withdrew  (subsequeiU),  —  The  subsequent  member  after 
an  antecedent,  with,  a  conjunction  of  the  description 
alluded  to,  frequently  begins  with  the  particle  fO/  con- 
cerning which  it  will  be  proper  to  refer  to  some  remarks 
in  Part  L*  This  particle  senres  as  a  connecting  link 
between  the  antecedent  and  subsequent  members. -f-  It 
is  not  always  made  use  of,  when  the  prior  member  begins 
with  a  consecutiTe  or  casual  conjunction;  but  rarely 
omitted  after  a  conditional,  such  as  XOVXtif  if;   obf^on^ 

obiUiii,  totnn^ijon,  wmncji^ii),  though,  although.    The 

conjunction  XOttitl,  if*  is  sometimes  understood  in  the 
antecedent ;  and,  with  this  circumstance,  the  subsequent 
member  generally  takes  fO/  and  the  subject  goes  after 
the  verb.  For  example :  9Bdre  ber  %l\x9  fd^iffbar,  fo  tourbe 
ber  .^anbel  bl&^etl/  if  the  river  were  navigable,  trade  would 


*  Chap.  VIII.  on  Conjunctions.  Part  II.  Chap.  XL  the 
Conjunction  fo. 

f  It  seems  that  such  a  liuk,  between  the  antecedent 
and  subsequent  members,  may  always  be  supposed ;  and 
that,  if  it  IS  not  expressed,  it  may  be  understood,  as  is 
intimated  in  the  note  in  the  foregoing  page.  The  note 
from  'the  Exercises,  p.  167.  2.  may  again  be  referred  to* 
and  another,  p.  168.  2.  be  likiewbe  compared. 
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flourbh.     The  antecedent  member  should  properly  be 

thus  expressed:  wettn  bit  gflufi  fcfciffbar  wdre*— The 

coDJ unction  beffij/  and  also  ie^  when  equivalent  to  befio*, 
constitutes  a  subsequent  member.— > A  subsequent  member 
further  arises,  when  an  infinitive  begins  the  sentence,  ex- 
pressing purpose  and  design.    Um  Xtli)  iVL  Wrbcn,  un» 

tcrjiel^t  ft4)  ber  gRenfd^  oft  ben  grSfiten  2R6l()feKfif eUen, 

in  order  to  grow  rich,  man  often  undergoes  the  greatest 
hardships.  The  latter,  "  man  undei^oes*,"  &c.,  is  the  sub- 
sequent member,  where  the  subject  must  be  put  after 
the  verb* 

13*  The  last  instance,  in  which  the  verb  precedes  the 
subject,  is  where  the  conjunction  toenn,  if,  is  to  be  sup- 
plied :  as,  SBdre  mein  SSater  l^iet  Qzroz^tn,  fo  ware  baS 

Unglurf  Xiid^t  gefcfee^en,  had  my  father  been  here,  the  mis- 
fortune would  not  have  happened.  9Bdre  mein  SSater  ](){er 
gewefen,  stands  undoubtedly  for,  wenu  mein  SSater  f)ier 

getDef en  toixt,  if  my  father  had  been  here ;  and  the  sub- 
ject, as  appears,  is  behind  the  verb.  So  it  is  in  this 
passage  of  Gellert's  letter :  @inb  @ie  il^r  ^x  ^er)  unb 

aOeS  f(i)ulbis  wad  @{e  gludfltc^  mac^t,  fo  bin  ic^  i^r  einen 
mciner  erflen,  meiner  gel jhreidbften  grettnbe  Wulbig,  if  you 

owe  to  her  (your  mother)  your  heart  and  every  thing  that 
makes  you  happy,  I  owe  her  one  of  my  first,  of  my  most 
highly  gifted  friends."  Here  wenn^  if,  b  left  out  in  the 
beginning  of  the  sentence,  before  ftnb. 

From  all  the  exceptions  to'  the  first  rule,  which  have 
been  enumerated,  this  general  conclusion  may  be  drawn, 

*  See  Appendix  to  the  Elements^  p.  79. 

Y  2 
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that  the  position  of  the  Subject  is  affected  by  the  collo* 
cation  of  the  other  words  in  the  sentence ;  and  that,  when 
these  are  moved  out  of  their  natural  place,  vthe  subject 
ioses  its  original  situation. 

Buh  IL  —  The  substantive,  being  the  Object^  is  put 
after  the  verb :  for  example,  ^  liebe  nieinen  Sotet/ 1  lore 

mj  father ;  meinen  SSater  is  the  object 

Exceptions : 

J .  When  stress  is  to  be  laid  upon  the  object,  it  may  be 
placed  in  the  beginning  of  the  sentence :  as,  ben  «^omer 

Icfe  Id)  mit  SScrgn&gcn  unb  SSewunberung,  Horner  I  read 

with  pleasure  and  admiration. 

2.  The  verb  is  sometimes  thrown  to  the  end  of  the 
sentence* ;  then  the  object  naturally  comes  before  it 

Rule  IIL — The  Substantive,  in  the  Genitive  case,  DOt 
being  the  object  f,  generally  stands  after  the  word  bj 

which  it  is  governed :  as,  bet  ®o()n  mcine8  greunbeS/  the 

son  of  my  friend. 
But  it  is  found— 
I.  Before  the  substantive  that  governs  it,  when  it  bean 

an  emphasis.    2)e$  SSaterd  @egen  bauet  ben  ^tnbern 
'^^dufer,  aber  bet  9Rutter  %lui)  rei^et  fte  nfeber,  a  fathers 


'     *  See  Sect  IV.  of  this  chapter. 

f  The  genitive  may  be  the  object,  when  it  is  governed 
by  the  verb.    Part  II.  Chap.  I.  Sect  2.  Rule  IL 
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blessing  builds  houses  for  the  children,  but  a  mother's 
curse  pulls  tKem  down. 

2.  Before  adjectives :  as,  bc8  SScrbred^enS  f4)Uftl9,  guilty 
of  the  crime ;  bed  Sobed  tofirbig/  worthy  of  the  praise ;  bev 
@orge  nvxocxtl),  undeserving  of  the  care. 

3.  Before  some  prepositions.* 

Hide  IV. — The  Dative  has  its  place  after  the  verb,  and 
if  there  be  an  objective  case,  besides,  before  the  latter. 

@r  gtebt  bem  !0{anne  bad  fduA;,  he  gives  the  book  to  the 

man.     The  dative,  bem  SRatine;  here  stands  between  the 
verb  and  the  object 

When  the  dative  is  to  be  marked  with  an  emphasis,  it 
should  be  moved  from  its  place,  either  before  the  verb,  or 
after  the  object.  The  first  is  the  most  efiectual :  as,  bem 
!9lanne  gtebt  er  ia$  JBuc!^;  the  second  does  not  so  much 
alter  the  force  of  the  sentence,  er  gtebt  bad  Sdui}  bem 
^aune« — If  the  object  be  a  monosyllable,  or  short  word, 
and  the  dative  case  consists  of  more  syllables,  the  former 
fihould  be  put  first,  because  a  long  word  finishes  the  sen- 
tence better  than  a  short  one ;  for  example,  @r  fugte  ed 
bem  SSatet/  he  told  it  to  the  father  —  ed/  is  the  object,  and 
.comes  before  the  dative.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  object, 
being  a.case  of  a  personal  or  reciprocal  pronoun,  is  gene- 
rally put  before  the  dative,  though  the  latter  should  be 
t)f  no  greater  extent,  and  likewise  proceed  from  one  of 
those  pronouns.  For  example ;  ^i)  i)abt  es  ihm  gejjag// 1 
have  told  it  him ;  er  \)at  ihn  mir  gejeigt/  he  has  pointed 


•  See  Part  L  Chap.  VII.  Sect.  1. 
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him  out  to  me;  tAt  <m))fef|IeK  nns  dir^  we  recommeDd 
ourselves  to  thee.  The  words  here  printed  in  Italics  are 
dative  cases ;  those  immediately  before  them,  in  Roman 
typci  the  object  accusatives.* 

Rule  V,  —  The  AecusaHve  serves  to  some  verbs  as  the 
case  of  a  person»  when  there  b  another  accusative  of  the 
thing  or  object  The  former  is  then  placed  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  dative^  according  to  the  preceding  rule. 

Examples :  S^  neiuu  ben  SKann  Sreunb,  I  call  the  man 
friend ;  ic^  i^eifie  einen  folc^en  SRann  einen  «^elben^  I  call 
such  a  man  a  hero ;  et  ltf)xt  ben  ©emproniuS  bie  9led}en< 

fVLXlftf  be  teaches  Sempronius  arithmetic 

Should  the  subject,  the  object,  and  the  case  of  person 
meet  together,  either  before,  or  after,  the  verb,  they 
would  follow  in  this  order:  sulgect*  case  of  perscm,  ob- 
ject   For  example,  before  the  verb :  bu  ber  ^(n{g  bem 

Seinbe  ben  ^rieben  an^otcn  t^at,  since  the  king  has  offer- 
ed peace  to  the  enemy.    After  the  verb :  Xuf  bicfe  SSeife 

t)erf(^af te  d&fax  feinen  S^eunben  ©enugtl^uung  unb  be' 
na\)m  feinen  S^inben  aQe  ^offnung  int  fftui)c,  in  this 

manner  Ceesar  procured  satisfaction  for  his  friends,  and 
deprived  his  enemies  of  all  hope  of  revenge. 

Mule  VL  —  The  Dative  and  Accusative  cases  governed 
by  adjectives  f,  stand  before  the  same,  j: 


*  Compare  Sect  3.  of  this  Chapter :  and  Exercises, 
p.  178.  note  1. 

t  See  Part  II.  Chap.  I.  Sect  1.  Rule  UL 
i  Compare  Sect  2.  Rule  IV. 
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JRuie  VIL  —  The  Voeadve  case  may  be  put  any  whei*e, 
either  before,  or  after,  the  Terb>  at  the  option  of  the. 
speaker. 


SECTION  IL 

POSITION  OF   THE   NOUN  ADJBCTIVS. 

Mule  L — The  adjective,  being  joined  with  a  snbsttotive, 
precedes  the  same :  as  guter  SBeitl/  good  wine :  bad  ferine 
^tnb/  the  pretty  child. 

-  Sometimes  it  is  placed  after  the  substantive,  by  way 
of  apposition,  serving  for  a  relative  sentence:  as,  ber 

3Rtnt{}er,  ntd)t  toentget  gerec^t/  cii  flaatdtlug,  tifiX  aUeS; 
Vita  biefem  Sreigntffe  \)oriubeugen;  the  minister,  not  less 

just  than  politic,  did  every  thing  b>  obviate  this  event. 
Here  the  adjectives,  being  put  after  the  substantive,  oc- 
cupy the  place  of  a  relative  sentence:  9SeId)et  nid^t  XOtXlU 
get  gered^t  al§  ffaatSflug  xoox,  who  was  not  less  just  than 
politic. 

Rule  IL  —  When  the  adjective  is  not  united  with  a 
substantive  (nor  turned  into  a  substantive  itself  —  for 
thus  it  would  have  all  the  rights  of  the  latter),  it  is 
considered  as  the  object,  and  put  after  the  verb:  as, 
ber  SRann  ifl  gut ;  or  before  it,  with  an  emphasis ;  gut  { ji 

ber  SRann* 

Rule  HI.  —  The  Numerals  rank  before  other  adjec- 
tives, preceding  a  substantive:  as,  jDrei  gute  e]()rltd^e 
SRcnfd^en/  three  good  honest  men. 
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When  cardinal  and  ordinal  numbers  meet  before  a  sub- 
stantive, it  seems  indifferent  which  is  put  first:  whether, 
for  instance,  it  be  bte  bret  erflett/  the  three  first ;.  or  bte 
erjien  btei/  the  first  three.  This  applies  also  to  the  words, 
bte  anbetH/  the  others,  and  bte  le^ten^  the  last,  which  may 
either  be  put  before  or  after  the  cardinals.  Perhaps 
adjectives  of  a  superlative  signification  may  be,  generally, 
included  in  this  observation.    Examples :  bte  brei  \t%ii% 

or  bie  Icfeten  bref,  the  last  three ;  bte  t^ier  anbern,  or  bie 
anbern  t)ier,  the  other  four ;  bie  fedb§  befien,  or  bte  beften 
fed)6/  the  six  best ;  bte  iel^n  fd^injlen,  or  bte  fd)6njlen  je^n, 

the  ten  finest.  It  is  to  be  noticed,,  that  the  emphasis,  in. 
these  instances,  falls  upon  the  word  which  is  put  last.  — 
The  words  aUe,  all ;  man^e,  several ;  t)iele,  many ;  jjebcr, 
each ;  stand  before  the  numerals,  and  the  adjectives. 

J?tt&/F.  —  Adjectives  ttsually  follow  the  cases  they 
govern:  as,  biefer  @i)re  tDurbtS/  worthy  of  this  honour ; 

beS  aSerbred^enS  fd^ulbf g,  guilty  of  the  crime ;  bent  SUflter 

d^nltC^;  like  the  father ;  y^Xi  Sdeh  tang/  ten  yards  long ; 

brci  gufi  breit,  three  feet  broad;  fcdfeS  |)funb  fc^njer, 

weighing  six  pounds.  They  are  likewise  frequently  put 
after,  when  they  are  connected  with  nouns  that  are  go- 
verned by  prepositions:  as,  @§  tfl  \\xx  Unterl()altun9  fe^r 

ttu^ltd)y  it  is  very  useful  for  entertainment ;  bte  ®efunb« 

Yxi  ifi  jur  ©lucffeligfett  unentbel^rltdb,  health  b  indis- 

pensably  necessary  to  happiness. 
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SECTION  III. 

POSITION   OF    THE   PRONOUN. 

Rule.  —  The  Pronoun  either  ^stands  in  the  room  of  a 
substantive,  or  \a  connected  with  it  in  the  character  of 
an  adjective  :  and  has,  accordingly,  either  the  position  of 
the  one  or  the  other. 

Therefore,  when  used  substantively,  it  may  serve  as 
the  subject,  and  as  the  object,  in  a  sentence,  the  collo- 
cation of  which  is  seen  in  the  first  section.  The  personal 
pronouns  never  occur  otherwise  than  as  substantives; 
and  the  demonstratives  occasionally  assume  that  quality. 
When  the  latter  are  employed  as  adjectives,  they  occupy 
the  place  of  the  article,  and  go  before  any  other  word 
that  may  be  joined  with  the  substantive :  as,  biefe  brci 

guten  it\xU,  these  three  good  people ;  jene  t)ier  erjlen  tax^* 

feren  SRannet/  those  four  first  brave  men.    The  word  2CQ/ 
however,  may  precede  them. 

The  personal  pronoun,  in  the  accusative,  or  objective 
case,  is  commonly  put  before  the  dative  :  as,  @r  gtebt  ii 
mxXf  he  gives  it  to  me— ^e8,  the  objective  case,  before 
the  dative  mlr»  @4)icf  C  fie  V^m,  send  them  to  him  —  fie, 
them,  preceding  if)m/  to  him.*  The  dative  is  found  be* 
fore  the  object :  as,  gieb  mir  e6 ;  but  not  so  frequently  h&. 
after  it,  and  then  it  is  often  contracted-)*,  as,  mtr  ti,  into 

mir§,  bit  eS,  into  btrS,  &c. 


♦Sect.  1.  Rule  IV. 
t  See  Part  II.  Chap.  II.  Contractions. 
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Farther,  the  personal  pronoun,  in  the  dative  or  accu- 
sative,  is  sometimes  placed  before  the  subject,  when  the 
verb  is  at  the  end  of  the  sentence.    9Benn  mix  baS  ®lud 
gunjlig  I  ft,  if  fortune  is  propitious  to  me;  wetl  iidf  bcin 
Hattt  litbt,  because  thy  father  loves  thee.     The  truth  is, 
that  the  small  personal  pronouns  are  put  as  early  in  a 
sentence  as  may  be»  I  suppose,  from  a  fear  of  their  making 
too  faint  an  impression,  if  removed  to  any  distance  from 
the  beginning. 

The  relative  pronoun  finds  its  place,  naturally,  at  the 
beginning  of  that  part  of  the  sentence  to  which  it  belongs. 
The  word  3CU  may  sometimes  stand  before  it. 


SECTION  IV. 

POSITION  OF   THB   VERB. 

JRule  L  —  Any  tense  of  the  Indicative  Mood  stands 
after  the  subject,  and  before  the  object 

Except: 

1.  In  instances  when  the  subject  is  placed  after,  and 
the  object  before  it,  which  are  mentioned  in  the  fint 
section. 

2.  When  the  verb  must  be  at  the  end,  that  is  to  saji 
not  only  after  the  subject,  but  also  after  the  object^  and 
aU  words  connected  with  the  same.    This  is  necessary: 

(1)  When  the  member  of  the  sentence,  to  which  the 
verb  belongs,  commences  with  a  relative  pronoun,  as,  bet/ 
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IDeld^er,  X»tt,  Xoai ;  or  a  relative  adverl),  as,  ba^et/  froiQ, 
i¥hence;  \iCiX\xm,  for  what;  xocxmif  wSis^cXb,  or  n^e^^albett/ 
toeStoegen/  for  which  reason,  for  what,  wherefore*;  t)on 
toatUtett/  from  whence;  n>0/  where;  and  the  compounds 
of  too,  as,  n>o\)On/  XO^^tt,  WOmit/  n)Orau$/  &c.    Examples : 

2)er  ©d^riftjl^Her  iji  ju  f^afecn,  wekher  bic  SBefirbcrung 

bcr  aJugenb  jum  3WC*^  ^  t^at  writer  is  to  be  es- 
teemed, who  has  the  promotion  of  virtue  for  his  object. 

2d^  f enne  einen  SRann,  der  fid^  mit  9lecl^t  meinen  greunb 

nennL    I  know  a  man  who  justiy  calls  himself  my  friend. 

Wer  bcm  gaftcr  unb  beffen  3le(jen/o^7^  bercitet  jidt)  efne 

fci^er^icl^e  ^Z\Xt,  he  who  follows  vice,  and  its  attractions, 
prepares  to  himself  a  painful  repentance.  The  verb,  in 
the  foregoing  examples,  is  at  the  end  of  that  member  of 
the  sentence,  to  which  the  relative  pronouns,  ber/  tvelc^et^ 
n>er/  belong.  It  is  thus  with  the  adverbs  alluded  to :  for 
instance :  ;Det  t>xt,  wo  i^)  l^tvitt  meitten  %ttViXCO  MiA— the 
place  where  to-day  I  saw  my  friend.     Wohin  man  ba§ 

Ttuge  nur  wended  erblfdPt  man  nld^tS  aK  Slenb,  wherever 

one  tijms  one's  eye,  one  perceives  nothing  but  misery. 
The  verb  fal^/  and  n)enbet^  are  put  last,  in  consequence  of 
WO,  and  WOt)tnf 


*  The  relative  signification  of  these  words  must  be 
distinguished  from  the  other  meanings  which  they  bear, 
either  as  adverbs,  or  conjunctions.  'ibci^ZX,  thence,  there- 
fore; barunt/  for  that  reason,  therefore;  matum/  n?e§' 
toegen/  why,  for  what  reason;  cause  the  subject  to  be 
placed  after  the  verb. 
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(2)  The  verb  goes  to  the  end  after  interrogatives, 
(whether  pronouns,  adverbs,  or  conjunctions),  when  they 
form  indirect  questions.     Examples:  @r  fragt  mi^  wer 
biefen  fERorgen  be^  3>^nen  war — he  asks  me  who  was  with 
you  this  mQrning;  wifTen  ®k,  welches  Siui)  tX  1)t\xtc  in 
itm  @axttn  las  —  do  you  know  what  book  he  read  to- 
day in  the  garden  ?  fagen  @{e  mil,  was  fur  einen  ®runb 
er  hbit  fein  TCudbleiben  angiebt — tell  me  what  ground  he 
alleges  for  his  staying  out.    SBet/  XOtlijtX,  n?a§  fur  etn,  in- 
terrogative pronouns,  serve  here  to  ask  indirect  ques- 
tions \  and  the  verb  stands  last.    36^  laXiXi  Xli6)t  fagen, 
wie  e§  fid^  }ugctragen  hat  —  I  cannot  tell  how  it  has  hap- 
pened ;  ii)  mbi)tt  xoi^txt,  6b  t)iele  Seute  bep  je^tger  %i\%tx 

SBitterung  auf  bem  ^elbe  fepn  werden — I  should  like  to 

know  whether,  during  the  present  hot  weather,  many 
people  will  be  in  the  fields.  SBie/  and  ob/  constitute 
indirect  questions^  and  the  verb  is  at  the  end. 

(3)  Afler  conjunctions^  conditional,  causal,  and  con- 
secutive.   They  are:  3(1$,  bet)or,  biS,  ba,  bafem,  bamit 

(in  order  that);  bap,  auf  bap  (in  order  that);  ebe,  \M, 

ixci  galle  (in  case  that) ;  gleicbwie,  inbem,  inmafien,  since, 

because  (old) ;  na4)bem ;  nun  (when  it  signifies,  since), 


•  It  is  probably  understood  by  every  reader  what  is 
meant  by  indirect  questions;  but  there  will  remain  no 
doubt^  if  we  change  some  of  the  foregoing  into  direet 
questions,  to  show  the  difference,  viz.  totx  XOax  be^  3l^nen? 
who  was  with  you  ?  welcbed  S3U(^  lad  er  ?  what  book  did 
he  read  ? 
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after — nun  eS  einmal  gefd^e^en  {ft/  since  it  once  has  been 
done ;  tb,  obfc^on,  tlb^txij,  obwo^l,  feit,  and  fettbent ; 

ftntemal/  since,  whereas  (old);  fo  (when  it  means,  if);  fo 

balb/  or  fo  balb  Ah ;  fo  langC/  or  fo  lange  a(§ ;  fo  n>ett/  or 
fo  KDeit  aI6 ;  ivabrenb^  wa^renb  baf /  while ;  xozW,  xotm, 
wenngleid^,  wennfc^on ;  xoxz,  xo\tM\jl,  toofern;  wo  nic^t* 

To  these  is  to  be  added  the  comparative  conjunction  \t, 
which,  beginning  the  prior  member,  moves  the  verb  to 

the  end.*    Example :  Ah  er  ben  2Cufruliir  In  bcr  ©tabt 

bemerkte^  when  he  perceived  the  tumult  in  the  city; 
bevor  tct)  ben  SBSalb  erreicf^t  haHe,  before  I  had  reached 

the  wood;  bis  bie  ©onne  bie  erjlartten  Jelber  auflifen 

tnrdf  till  the  sun  shall  loosen  the  congealed  fields;  (ki 
ber   ^dntg  in  bonbon  ankam,  as  the  king  arrived   in 

London ;  je  Idnger  ber  itunfiler  biefe  Oegenfianbe  be- 
trachtete,  befio  mel^r  bewunberte  er  jte^  the  more  the  artist 
contemplated  these  objects,  the  more  he  admired  them. 

By  the  force  of  the  aforesaid  conjunctions,  the  verb 
is  put  after  every  word  belonging  to  the  same  member 
of  the  sentence,  and  sometimes  even  after  a  subordinate 
member  connected  with  it.     For  example:  Sa  i^  ben 

5Blann/  weld^er  fo  ebel  itiai}t,  ebre,  unb  Hebe/ since  I 

honour  and  love  the  man,  who  has  thought  so  nobly.     In 

this,  the  principal  member  is,  ta  id^  ben  9)?ann  el^re  unb 

lizbt,  with  which  is  connected  a  subordinate  or  secondary 
member,  rotlijtx  fo  ebel  gebad)t/  and  the  verb  of  the  former 
is  placed  after  this.  It  need  not  necessarily  be  so ;  but 
the  sentence  might  abo  run  thus:  ta  idb  ben  SJlann  ebre 

*  Compare  the  Exercises,  p.  87*  d.  I.  and  p.  189.  n.  3, 
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unb  liebe/  toel^^et  fo  ebel  gebod^t*    It  depends  upon  sound 

^d  perspicuity,  to  prefer  either  the  one  or  the  other. 
This  likewise  applies  to  the  infinitive,  with  the  preposition 
}U»  The  verb,  influenced  by  the  above  conjanctions, 
may  be  put  after  the  infinitive:  as,  xml  \6l  miii  ntd^t  }U 
^anf  en  n>unfd)e/  because  I  do  not  like  to  quarrel  —  or  be- 
fore it,  n>eil  id^  nld^t  w&nfd^,  mli^  p  janfen.    When  the 

infinitive,  with  }U,  has  other  words  belonging  to  it,  for 
instance,  cases  of  declension  which  it  governs,  it  is  pre- 
ferable, on  account  of  the  extent  which  it  then  assames, 
to  place  it  in  a  distinct  comma,  after  the  verb,  lest  the 
sentence  should  become  heavy  and  intricate.*  Being 
without  the  preposition,  }U,  it  is  immediately  governed  by 
the  verb,  as  much  as  a  case  of  declension ;  and  the  verb 
must,  under  thq^e  circumstances,  stand  after  it:  as, 
wenn  et  bag  93U(J^  lefen  X0\%  if  he  will  read  that  book; 
where  it  would  be  ¥rrong  to  let  the  infinitive  follow  after 

the  verb,  as,  wxvx  tx  Witt  ba§  Suc^  lefen^ 

The  conjunctions  ba§,  and  XOtWi,  are  occasionally  un- 
derstood without  being  expressed. f  Being  thus  absent 
from  the  sentence,  they  forfeit  their  power  of  moving  the 
verb  to  the  end. 

Rule  II. — Any  tense  of  the  SubfuncHve  Mood  is,  in 
the  arrangement  of  words,  under  the  same  regulations 
as  the  tenses  of  the  indicative.  When  it  denotes  a  wish 
or  surprise,  it  often  begins  the  sentence :  a8»  gebc  t&  bet 

♦  See  Exercises,  p.  186.  n.7. 

+  See  Gr.  Part  II.  Chap.  I.  Sect  2.  The  Moods,  2. 
and  Part  II.  Chap.  11. 
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t^tmmel !  may  Heaven  grant  it !  vxhi^it  ^ie  Sonne  \>^ 

fd^einen !  oh,  that  the  sun  would  shine !  \^iit  lift  bO(^ 
nic^t  geglaubt/  I  could  not  have  thought  it  Always, 
when  the  conditional  conjunction,  n>enn/  if»  is  omitted: 

SBare  vi^  (iter  gewefen/  had  I  been  here;  for,  wenn  ic^ 
(^ter  gewefen  ware,  if  I  had  been  here. 

Rule  IIL  —  The  ImpenUive  precedes  the  personal  pro- 
nouns that  serve  to  it  as  subjects.  Sabe  bU/  praise  thou ; 
lobe  ZXi  let  him  praise ;  loben  ^Vt,  let  them  praise. 

Bide  IV.  —  The  InfinitxDe  comes  after  the  object,  and 
the  other  words  of  a  sentence,  except  the  tenses  of  the 
indicative  and  subjunctive,  when  these,  for  reasons  as- 
signed before,  are  put  last.    Examples :  @c  wunfd^t  bte 

Sateintf4)e  @t>tact)e  grunblidt)  ju  erlemeih  he  wishes  to 

learn  the  Latin  language  accurately ;  biefet  fERann  f ann 

@ngltf4i,  %xaxni^\i),  jDeutf^^  ttnb  t>erfd^iebene  anbere 

&prad)Zn  t)on  Suropa  reden,  this  man  can  speak  English, 
French,  German,  and  several  other  tongues  of  Europe. 
Semen  and  reben  are  infinitives. 

This  rule  afiects  the  future  tenses,  because  they  are 
composed  of  an  infinitive  and  the  third  auxiliary.  That 
infinitive,  namely,  is  placed  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
examples  above  stated,  that  is  to  say,  after  the  object,  and 
other  words :  as,  Sd)  toerde  morgen  bie  ©egenb  besehen^ 
I  shall  to-morrow  take  a  view  of  the  country.  S3efe^en 
is  the  infinitive,  belonging  to  the  auxiliary  n>etbe/  with 
whieh  it  constitutes  the  future  tense ;  but  this  connection 
does  not  alter  its  position  in  the  sentence. — When  the 
future,  in  the  indicative  or  subjunctive  mood,  is  obliged 
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to  go  to  the  end,  on  account  of  some  preceding  word 
which  requires  that  collocation,  the  infinitive,  which  com- 
poses the  Aiture,  must  be  put  before  the  auxiliary:  as, 

8Ran  glaubt  bag  ber  iCaifer  tnit  ben  Sranjofen  ^rieben 

madden  toerbC/  it  is  thought  that  the  emperor  will  make 
peace  with  the  French.  Here  the  infinitive,  mac^ett/  is 
before  the  auxiliary,  toetbc*  When  the  future  tense  of  the 
passive  voice  stands  in  that  predicament,  the  auxiliary 
verb,  in  the  indicative  and  subjunctive,  is  often  put  before 
the  infinitive,  which  is  done  to  prevent,  by  means  of  the 
intervening  participle,  the  close  reiteration  of  tuetbetl: 

for  example,  3d)  erwartc,  bag  toerfc^icbcne  ©acfecn  nacb 

unferm  |)aufc  werden  gcbrad)t  werden^  I  expect  that 
several  things  will  be  brought  to  our  house. 

Sometimes^  two  infinitives  stand  together,  of  which  one 
governs  the  other;  then  the  governing  one  should  be 
put  after  that  which  is  governed :  as,  @r  tt^oUte  fte  tlic^t 
herein  fommen  lafTen^  he  would  not  let  them  come  in. 
Here,  lafTctl/  the  governing  infinitive,  is  preceded  by  the 
other,  herein  fommen^  which  is  governed.  But  this  rale 
is  not  always  observed,  as  the  following  example  proves : 

6r  i^at  ibn  fc^on  mebr  al$  ^e^nmal  mu ffen  ^5ren  *,  he  has 

been  obliged  more  than  ten  times  to  hear  him — which 

should  be,  ^oren  miffen* 

The  infinitive  is  found,  now  and  then,  at  the  very  be- 


♦  From  gefftng'S  SRifogpn,  p.  279.  In  the  Dutch  lan- 
guage, in  which  the  same  position  of  words  prevaib  as  in 
German,  the  governing  infinitive  is  constantly  put  before 
that  which  is  governed. 
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ginning  of  a  sentence^  and  in  that  position  bears  a  strongs 
emphasis :  as,  Jtommen  XOiVi  Of  itoat,  eomey  indeed,  I  will ; 

abet  fd)ret6en  barf  id)  nii^t,  but  write  I  must  not 

The  infinitive  may  be  employed,  in  a  substantive  ca^ 
pacity,  as  the  subject,  or  object;  and  is  then  placed 
accordiiig  to  these  qualifications. 

JRide  V.  —  The  verbs  compound  separable  must  here 
be  noticed.  The  particle  is  separated  from  the  verb,  when 
this  is  not  at  the  end,  and  placed  afler  the  object,  and 
other  words  *,  including  even  a  relative,  or  intermediate 
member  of  the  sentence,  3(^  ttC^me  ^X  ©efc^enf  mit 
Sanfbarfctt  an,  I  receive  your  present  with  gratitude; 
verb  anne^mett;  to  receive  —  the  particle  axi,  at  the  end. 

@te  famen  in  2(nfel)ung  btefer  @a^e  balb  ixbtxiin,  they 

soon  agreed  with  respect  to  this  matter;  verb  ubcretn«< 

fommcn*  SRzi)xntxi  ®ie  baS  SSuc^  xnxt,  take  the  book  with 

you ;  verb  ntitnc^mctt*  When  the  verb,  in  consequence, 
of  a  pronoun,  or  a  conjunction,  is  brought  to  the  end  of 
the  sentence,  the  particle  is  not  divided  from  it :  as,  ba 

id^  3i)x  ®efd)cnl  mit  2>anfbarfeit  anncl^mc,  as  I  receive 

your  present  with  gratitude.  The  verb  anncl^nt^  stands 
last,  on  account  of  the  conjunction  ta,  and  remains,  for-, 
this  reason,  united  with  the  particle.  —  The  infinitive  mood 
and  preterite  participle  have  their  places  after  the  object, 
and  at  or  near  the  end  of  the  sentence ;  therefore,  the 
particle  is  not  separated,  except  by  5U/  in  the  infinitive, 

*  See  numerous  examples  of  colloquial  sentences 
with  separable  compound  verbs,  in  Boileau's  Key  to  the 
German  Language  and  Convereotion^  2d  edition. 
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and  by  gC/  in  the  preterite  pajrticiple :  as,  mitjunel^mcn, 
tnttgenomnten*  Qu,  however,  does  not  always  accom- 
pany  the  infinitive.  From  what  has  been  8aid>  it  appears, 
that  the  separation  principaUy  occurs  in  the  indicative, 
saljanctive,  and  imperative  moods. 


SECTION  V. 

POSITION  OF   THE   PARTICIPLE. 

Rule  L — When  the  participle,  either  present  or  pre- 
terite, is  used  as  an  acyective,  it  has  the  privileges  of  the 
same,  in  the  position  of  words. 

Rtde  IL  —  The  present  participle  is  always  preceded 

by  the  case  it  governs :  as,  bte  aUeS  belebenbe  @onne^  the 

sun  animating  every  thing ;  bie  Sletfc^  freffenben  Wsjiztt, 
the  animab  that  live  upon  flesh.* 

Rule  IIL  -—  The  preterite  participle  is,  commonly,  put 
after  the  words  with  which  it  is  connected :  as,  bad  S3u(^/ 
loon  bem  SSater  gefd^neben;  the  book  written  by  the  father. 

Rule  IV.  —  When  combined  with  the  auxiliary  verbs, 
it  has  its  station  after  the  object,  and  other  words ;  and 
is,  therefore,  generally,  found  towards  the  end  of  the  sen- 
tence.   @r  {{i  in  Sonbon  gewefen^  he  has  been  in  London 


•  See  Part  L  Chap.  V.  Sect.  1. 
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— ifi  geYoefen;  the  participle,  gemefen,  at  the  end.  3^  ^ait 

l^tuii  ba«  SSud^  fl^lefcn,  I  have  read  the  book  to-day — 

f^ait  gelefeti^    (St  toirb  mit  9ted)t  ein  grower  Stann  ge« 

nannt/  he  b  justly  called  a  great  man.  If  the  auxiliary,  by 
the  power  of  some  pronoun,  or  conjunction,  be  removed 
to  the  end,  the  preterite  participle  stands  before  it:  as, 

bie  X^aten,  weld^  loon  bem  Sid^ter  gefd}ilbert  rottUn, 

the  deeds  that  are  depicted  by  the  poet  The  auxiliary, 
XOttitXi,  at  the  end,  because  of  the  pronoun  totliji ;  the 
participle,  gefd^lbett^  before  it.  3^  toei^  eS,  mil  {(f)  ben 
SRann  fclb|}  gefeben  \)ait,  I  knov  it,  because  I  have  seen 
the  man  myself.  SBeH^  conjunction,  brings  the  verb  fyHbc 
to  the  end,  and  the  participle,  gefeJ^eU/  precedes  it— > 
When  the  preterite  participle  and  the  infinitive  of  an 
auxiliary  verb  come  together,  the  participle  is  placed 
before  the  infinitive:  as,  gelefen  l)abtn,  to  have  read; 
geliebt  mrbett/  to  be  loved.  Should  it  so  happen,  that  . 
the  participle,  infinitive,  and  verb  definite,  that  is  to  say, 
either  the  indicative,  or  subjunctive,  meet  together  at  the 
end  of  a  sentence,  the  arrangement  may  either  be  thus, 
participle,  infinitive,  indicative,  or  subjunctive,  nad^bem 

16)  baS  93u(^  geUfen  l^aben  mrbe,  after  I  shall  have 

read  the  book ;  or  the  verb  definite  may  be  put  before 
the  participle  and  infinitive,  na^^bem  i6)  baft  fiSud^  tOZXit 

gelefen  ^abem 
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SECTION  VI. 

POSITION  OF    THE   ADVERB. 

Rule  L  —  An  adverb,  joined  to  an  adjective,  must  al- 
ways remain  before  it:  as,  fcl^r.  flUt,  very  good;  nicfef 
Wed^t,  not  bad. 

Rule  IL  — When  the  adverb  belongs  to  the  verb,  whose 
action  it  defines  and  modifies,  it  is  put  after  the  verb  \ 
and,  in  general,  also  after  the  object.  @r  bel^anbdt  ben 
®egenf!anb  t)OttreffHd()/  he  treats  the  subject  excellently; 
t)Ortrefflid)  is  the  adverb.  Such  adverbs,  however,  as 
denote  time,  for  example,  (fteuy  firequenthfy  to-^tay^  yet'' 
terdayy  and  the  like,  are  best  stationed  inomediately  after 
the  verb,  and  before  the  object  f 

The  verb  being  at  the  end  of  the  sentence,  the  adverb, 
as  well  as  the  other  words,  must  naturally  stand  before  it 
Nor  'can  the  adverb,  with  propriety,  be  placed  after  the 
infinitive,  or  preterite  participle.  Moreover,  unless  the 
verb  be  at  the  end,  the  adverb  cannot  be  suffered  between 
the  subject  and  the  verbl 

Rule  HI.  —  The  adverb,  being  moved  from  its  place, 
towards  the  beginning  of  the  sentence,  generally  receives 
an  emphasis :  as,  id^  l^abe  l()eute  bag  S3ud^  delefett/ 1  have 
to-day  read  the  book ;  which  makes  the  notion  of  ^eutt/ 

I 

*  See  Exercbes,  p.  198*  note  4. 

f  Compare  Exercises,  p.  199.  note  !• 
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to-day,  more  perceptible  than,  id^  ^abc  ba6  SBud^  l&CUte 
gelcfcn*  This  seems  to  be  the  reason  why  adverbs,  im- 
plying time,  are,  as  has  just  been  observed,  commonly 
placed  before  the  object :  namely,  they  are  thus  rendered 
more  distinct.  But  to  make  the  emphasis  so  evident  that 
it  cannot  be  mistaken,  the  adverb  should  be  put  quite  at 

the  beginning,    ^cutc  l^abc  xij  bcn  Ainig  gcfclS)cn,  to-day 

I  have  seen  the  king.  In  this  remark  are  not  included 
the  interrogative  adverbs,  such  as,  XCit,  how ;  XOtXiXi,  when ; 
Warum,  why;  tDe^wegett;  what  for;  n)0/  where;  which, 
as  they  can  be  placed  no  where  but  in  the  beginning, 
derive  no  particular  distinction  from  that  position. 

There  are  adverbs  that  in  no  place  seem  to  be  sus- 
ceptible  of  an  emphasis,  viz.  those  which  express  chance, 
probability,  and  similar  vague  and  undefined  ideas— > 

t)icttcidbt,  perhaps ;  vcrmutl^lid^,  probably ;  n)a^)rfc^cinnc^, 

Tery  likely,  and  others.  As  no  difference  arises,  in  the 
purport  of  the  sentence,  from  their  situation,  they  may 
be  put  any  where,  even  between  the  subject  nominative 
and  the  verb,  where  no  other  adverb  is  permitted  to  stand. 

©icfer  9Rann  t)icncicl^t  wirb  cS  wiffen/  this  man,  perhaps, 
will  know  it;  fetn  SStubet  t)ermutl[)licl^  ^at  i^m  ba$  ge« 

fd^rieben/  his  brother,  probably,  has  written  that  to  him. 
If  they  have  any  effect,  when  thus  transposed,  it  may 
be  that  they  rather  give  force  to  the  subject 

The  negative,  xAijX,  not,  has  its  station  commonly  after 

the  object:  as,  bet  3Rann  t^)ut  feinc  ^^xi)t  nxijt,  the 

man  does  not  do  his  duty.  Here  the  action  of  the  verb  is 
accompanied  by  the  negative.  If  it  is  to  be  particularly 
referred  to  the  subject,  or  object,  or  any  other  word,  it 
must  be  put  before  such  word.   9li4)t  ^iii^X%\xxa,  fonbern 
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Sttftiebenl^eit  mcO^i  bie  SRenfc^  gluiflic^/  not  riches,  but 

contentment,  makeii  men  happy.  In  this  instance,  the 
negative  is  apj^ed  to  the  subject,  and  stands  before  it 

ici%t  un«  nid^t  ben  Setlufi  beS  @c^iffeS;  fonbem  ben  2ob 
fo  t>ieler  treff[id)er  @eeleute  beflagen,  do  not  let  us  lament 

the  loss  of  the  ship,  but  the  death  of  so  many  fine  seamen. 
The  negative  before  the  object  Whenever  nid^t  is 
placed  between  two  verbs  in  a  sentence,  it  is  sometintes 
uncertain  to  which  the  negative  belongs.    When  we  say : 

(SS  be^agt  \\^m  nid^t  }u  arbeiten ;  e6  beltebt  mix  m4)t  iu 

efTetl/  it  may  signify,  it  suits  him  not,  to  work ;  it  pleases 
me  not,  to  eat;  or,  it  suits  him,  not  to  work;  it  pleoses 
me,  not  to  eat ;  in  which  case  there  is  no  great  difference 
in  the  meaning.  But  when  we  say,  IBefiel[)I  t()nt  nicbt  JU 
ge^en^  order  him  not  to  go;  it  is  very  different  from 
beftebl  WjVX  xAiCjt,  )U  fjt\)iXi,  don't  order  him  to  go.  Care 
must  therefore  be  taken  to  express  such  sentences  clearlj, 
by  using  some  other  term  of  expression,  as,  for  example : 

®{eb  {l()m  au^brticflid^en  jBefel^l  nid^t  )u  gel^en^  give  him 

strict  orders  not  to  go ;  and,  ®ieb  ilfta  xAift  ten  fi3efe^l  )U 
gel^en^  don't  give  him  orders  to  go. 


SECTION  VII. 

POSITION   07   THB  PRBPOSITIOH. 

uRtt^s'/.  — The  preposition  always  ^ntiiiues  with  iti 
case,  and  is,  usually,  prefixed  to  it. 
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^albcn,  halbtVf  entgegeiv  iutoibet/  are  constantlj  put 
after  their  cases,    ©utd^/  nadf>,  gegen&ber/  wngead^tet/ 

toegen/  i\X,  JufolgC/  JUWiber;  sometimes  before,  and  some- 
times after.    See  the  Prepositions  in  the  First  Part. 

Rule  IL  —  The  preposition,  together  with  its  case,  may 
be  looked  upon^  in  the  position  of  words,  as  an  adverb : 
accordingly,  its  place  will  be  after  the  object,    ^c^  j)ait 

cincn  JBrief  a\x^  Seutfc^lanb  cr{)alten,  I  have  received 

a  letter  from  Germany.  In  Luther's  translation  of  the 
Bible,  and  in  other  old  writings,  the  preposition,  with  its 
case,  is  frequently,  if  not  commonly,  found  after  the  verb 
at  the  end  of  the  sentence,  as  in  this  example :  '^6^  i}aht 

einen  JBrlef  cri&altcn  au§  2)cutfc^lanb»    This  practice, 

which  had  justly  been  corrected,  by  giving  to  the  prepo- 
sition the  same  rank  with  the  adverb,  upon  grammatical 
principles,  has  of  late  been  revived;  and  adopted  by 
those,  who  were  not  aware  of  the  ground  on  which  it  had 
been  altered.* 

Ihile  III,  —  From  thence  it  may  be  transferred,  before 
the  object,  for  the  purpose  of  emphasis:  ^if  f)aht  au$ 

©eutfc^lanb  cIncn  SSricf  er^alten  -^  here  the  words,  au6 

^Utfcbl^inb^  acquire  energy  from  their  position.  But  the 
stress  is  most  forcible,  when  the  preposition  is  placed  in 

front  of  the  sentence:  2(u§  S)eutfd)Ianb  I)abe  ii)  dnett 

IBrtef  Ztt)alUn,  from  Germany  I  have  received  a  letter. 

Ruk  IV.  —  It  cannot  be  inserted  between  the  subject 
and  the  verb,  unless  it  solely  belongs  to  the  former :  as, 


*  Refer  to  the  Exercises,  p.  200.  note  6. 
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ber  SRann  mit  bem  blauen  9to(f e  l|^at  e§  9etl[)an/  the  man 

with  the  blue  coat  (that  is,  wearing  a  blue  coat)  has  done 

it.    3ener  mit  bem  Segen  \)at  ben  flRorb  begangen/  that 

one  with  the  sword  (that  is,  he  who  has  the  sword)  has 
committed  the  murder.  It  is  not  said,  that  the  first  has 
done  it  with  the  blue  coat,  or  that  the  second  has  com- 
mitted the  murder  with  the  sword :  this  would  be  a  false 
construction.  But,  from  the  collocation  of  the  words, 
it  is  to  be  understood,  that  the  one,  who  wears  a  blue 
coat,  is  charged  with  a  certain  deed ;  and  the  other,  who 
has  a  sword,  has  committed  a  murder.  Therefore,  if  the 
preposition,  with  its  case,  is  not  exclusively  referred  to 
the  subject,  it  cannot  be  put  where  we  see  it,  in  the 
examples  adduced. 

Rule  V,  —  If  both  adverb  and  preposition  meet  in  the 
same  member  of  a  sentence,  the  adverb  should  come 
before  the  preposition,  especially  when  the  former  con- 
sists only  of  one  or  two  syllables :  for  example,  6r  fd)ret5t 
gut  mit  biefer  Seber/  he  writes  well  with  this  pen ;  XOXt 
gcl^en  l^eute  auf  bie  Sagb,  we  go  a  hunting  to-day;  fie 

reifeten  eilig  burd^  Sonbotl/  they  passed  hastily  through 

London ;  it  tt>trb  morgeit  ^u  mir  f  ommen,  he  will  come  to 

me  to-morrow.  The  adverbs  gut,  \}iViXt,  ciltg/  morgen, 
here  stand  before  the  preposition;  and  the  adverbs  of 
time  generally  have  the  precedency  in  any  sentence. 
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SECTION  VIII. 

position  OF   THE  CONJUNCTION. 

JRuk  I.  -*^  Tlie  conjunction  is,  in  general,  placed  at  the 
beginning,  and  before  the  subject 

Rule  Ilm  ^— Some  conjunctions  force  the  verb  to  the  end 
of  the  sentence,  as  has  been  stated  in  the  fourth  section 
of  this  chapter.    They  are:  aK,  bct)Or/biS;  ba,  bafcrU; 

bamit/  baf/  a\xfiaf,z\)t,  fallS/  fl^ziifcok,  inbem,  tm  %aUz, 
je,  tiac|)bcm,  nun,  ob,  obfc^on,  olbflleidb,  obwol^l,  feit,  fcitbem, 
jintemal,  fo,  fo  balb,  fo  balb  att,  fo  lange,  fo  langc  ate,  fo 
mit,  fo  wcit  ate,  wdftrcnb,  walirenb  baf,  well,  wcnn, 
ipcnn  gleidb,  tomn  fcfeon,  wie,  wiefern,  in  wiefern,  xoimo^, 
njofern,  wonid^t 

i^tffe  ///.  —  Others,  when  at  the  beginning,  make  the 
subject  go  behind  the  verb.  They  are :  ba,  then ;  ba^er, 
therefore ;  bann,  barauf,  barum,  for  that  reason ;  bcmnadf), 

itnnoi),  ieboci),  iebennod^,  jcfet,  folgltd^,  I()tngc9cn,  tnbcjfen, 
imgleid^cn,  or  inglcid^en,  f aum,  mltl&fn,  noc!^,  nun,  fo,  fiber* 
Me^,  ubngcnS*  25a  fam  bcr  STOann,  then  came  the  man ; 
mitbin  irrt  fid)  bcin  IBrubcr,  consequently  your  brother 
mistakes.  Excepting  ba,  and  mitbttt,  all  the  rest  may 
likewise  be  put  after  the  verb:  as,  ber  fBlann  g(aubt 
baber,  the  man  thinks,  therefore ;  ii)  ytodflt  jebOC^,  I>  how- 
ever, doubt  gcrner,  folglidb/  bf "8^9^«/  inbcffen,  inglciclicn/ 

uberbief ,  ubrtgenS,  may  even  stand  between,  the  subject 
and  the  verb :  ®er  SSetfaffer  fcrnet  it\)a\XpUt,  the  author, 
moreover,  maintains.   %l\o,  bodb,  entwcbcr,  toeber,  jwor^ 
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are  to  be  added  to  the  foregoing :  for  when  they  begin  a 
sentence,  they  may,  like  these,  bring  the  subject  after  the 
verb,  though  it  b  not  necessary.  •    It  is  right  to  say, 

alfo  bet  JBruber^t  gefd^ebcn,  and,  olfo  fyititt  JBruber 
gcfcbriebcn^  Likewise  thus:  Det  Sntbet  fyit  alfo  fle* 
fd)xleUn,  and  ber  Sntber  olfo  f^t  geft^eBen*    By  tiiis 

transposition,  the  stress  of  the  sentence  may  be  varied, 
which  is  no  small  advantage  in  composition.  The  word 
namttcl)/  namely,  which  should  be  considered  as  a  con- 
junction, may  be  included  among  those  last  mentioned  : 
but,  when  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence,  it  never  has  the 
power  of  moving  the  subject  after  the  verb. 

Rule  /F.  — The  conjunctions,  ober^  but,  and  ouc^/ 
also,  may  stand  any  where  in  the  sentence,  f  At  the 
beginning,  abet  tttrilt  IBrubet  meigert  ft(ft/  but  my  brother 
declines    it;    after  another  conjunction,  ba    abet   ntein 

Scubet  fi6)  weigert ;  after  an  adverb,  nun  ober  befte^It 

eS  ber  Ainig/  but  now  the  king  commands  it ;  or  after  a 

preposition  with  its  case,  mit  biefen  Seuten  abet  f ann  td^ 

ni^tS  anfangen^  but  with  these  people  I  can  do  nothing. 
And  it  makes  no  alteration  in  the  influence  of  other 
words  upon  the  constitution  of  the  sentence.  Those, 
for  instance^  which  move  the  subject  after  the  verb,  retain 
the  same  qualificadon,  though  abet  be  inserted  after  them ; 
as  appears  from  the  preceding  examples.    It  may  farther 

be  plaeed  after  the  subject,  Hi  ^taniofen  abet  l^^aben  ben 

*  Part  11.  Chap.  III.  Sect.  L  l(k 
t  3Cu4)  is  mentio&ed  in  tiie  place  stated  in  the.pre- 
ceding  note. 
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Gnglanbern  ben  itrieg  erflart  When  not  in  the  begin- 
ning, it  common] J  gives  energy  to  the  word  that  precedes 
it  The  personal  pronouns  are,  generally,  put  before  it, 
nrhen  the  verb  has  quitted  its  original  place :  !Da  er  abet 
tttdbt  f  5mmt/  but  since  he  does  not  come ;  ba$  YDunfc^en 

tvir  aber  nicbt/  but  this  we  do  not  wish ;  bad  ®elb  i[)erlange 

tcb  <^bet/  but  the  money  I  demand.  —  2(UC^  has  nearly,  but 
not  quite^  the  same  licence  of  position.  It  is,  moreover, 
possessed  of  the  power,  when  placed  at  the  beginning  of 
a  sentence,  of  bringing  the  subject  after  the  verb,  which 
power  abet  has  not* 


SECTION  IX. 

POSITION   OF   THE   INTERJECTION. 

The  position  of  the  interjection  is  arbitrary ;  it  may 
be  placed  wherever  it  presents  itself,  according  to  the 
feeling,  and  impulse  of  the  speaker,  or  writer.* 


*  See  Exercises,  p.  209.  n.  1. 
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Latin  Vocabalary.    18mo.  cloth     .        .        .016 

: (W.  H)  First  Latin  Grammar.    Ollendorff's 

system.    12mo.  cloth 0  3  0 

Cateehisma  of  the  Arts  and  Seienises.    ISmo. 


sewed,  each 0    0  9 

PLATT'S  Literary  and  Scientific  Class  Book.    New  and  re- 
vised edition,  12ino.  bound 0    6  0 

PORSON'S  EURIPIDES.    New  edition,  with  Notes  from 

ScHAEFEB  and  others.    8vo.  cloth       .        .        •        •  0  12  0 
*«*  The  four.Plays  separate.    8vo.  boards,  each  .        .036 

SIMSON'S  Symbolical  EUCLID.    By  Buikexock.    18mo. 
cloth .        .        . 060 

EUCLID.    18mo.  roan 0    6  0 

SO  AYE'S  Novelli  Morati.    12mo.  doth        .        .        .        .040 

TAYLOR'S  (Dr.  W.  C.)  History  of  France  and  Normandy. 
12mo.  bound 0    6  0 

History  of  the  Overthrow  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire.   12mo.  cloth      .        .        .        .        .        .        .066 

TYTLER'S    Elements   of  Universal   History,  with  con- 
tinuation.   8vo.  sewed 0    4  6 

VALPY'S  GRADUS,  Latin  and  English.    New  edition, 
royal  12mo.  bound 0    7  6 

Greek  Testament,  for  Schools.     New  edition, 

12mo.  bound 0    6  0 

SALLUST.     New  edition,  l2mo.  cloth      .        .026 

With  English  Notes  by  Hickib. 


12mo.  doth 0    4  6 

Cornelius  NEPOS.     New  edition,  12mo.  doth  .0    2  6 

Schrevelius's  Greek  and  English  Lexicon.     New 


edition.    By  Dr.  Majob.    8vo.  cloth         .        .        .  0  16  0 
YENERONTS  Italian  Grammar.  New  edition,  12mo.  bound  0    6  0 

WALKINGAME'S  Tutor's  Assistant.   By  F&aseb.   j^ew 
edition,  12mo.  cloth 0    2  0 

*««  Key  to  ditto.     New  edition,  12mo.  doth  .        .030 

WEBER'S  Outlines  of  Universal  History.    Translated  by 

Dr.  M.  Behb.    8vo.  cloth 0    9  0 

WOOD  BRIDGE'S  Rudiments  of  Geography.  Third  edition, 

18mo.  bound 0    3  6 

•  Modem  Atlas,  coloured,  to  accompany 

the  above.    4to.  half-bound 0    8  0 

WHITTAKER'S  (Rev.  G.)  Fiorilegium  Poeticum.    18mo. 

cloth 030 

Latin  Exercises  ;  or,  Exempla  Propria. 

l2rao.  cloth 0    3  0 

XENOPHON'S  Anabasis,  with  Notes,  &c.    By  the  Rev. 

J.  F.  Macmichabl,  B.A.  Fourth  edition,  12mo,  cloth  0    6  0 

s  ^- 0 


L 


